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. . But whilst these outrages must be admitted to exist to an alarming 
extent, it cannot be denied that they have arisen frojn circumstances of the 
most mparalkled distress. The perseverance of thcw miserable men 
in their proceedings, lends to prove that nothing but absolute want could 
have driven a large, and once honest and industrious, body of the people, 
into the commission of excesses so hazardous to themselves, their families, 
and the community. ... 

‘The police, however useless, were by no means idle : several nntmious 
delinquents had been detected; men, liable to comnetion, on the clearest 
evidence, of the capital crime of Poverty ; men, who had been nefaiiously 
guilty oj lawfully begetting several children, whom, thanks to the liinc.\ ' 
they were unable to maintain. 


‘Considerable injury has been done to the proprietors of the improred 
Frames. These machines were to them an aikantage, inasmuch as they 
susperseded the necessity of employing a numher of workmen, who were 
left in consequence to starve. By the adoption of one .species of Frame, 
in particular, one man performed the work of many, and the superfluous 
labourers were thrown out of employment. Yet it is to he ohsened, (hat 
the work thus e.xemted was inftrior in quality; not rnarketalde at home, 
and merely hurried over with a view to e.xportatwn. It was called in 
the cant of the trade, by name (f “Spider's work". 


‘The rejected workmen, in the blindness of their ignorance, instead 
of rejoicing at the.se improvements in arts .so benefteial to mankind, tvw- 
ceiveri themselves to he so .saerifieed to irnpromnents in meehanhm. In 
the fooh.shne.ss of their hearts they imagined, that the maintenanee and 
well doing of the industrious poor, ivere objects of greater amseqimiee 
than the enrichment of a few individuals by any {rnpromnnit, in the 
implements of trade, which threw umkmn out of mnphynenf, and 
rendered the labourer unworthy of his hire. 

‘But the rail cause of these distresses and consequent distuikimes 
Ite.s del per. It hen we ate told that the^e men me Iragml (oceihet md 
onlyjor the destrmimn rf their own cornfoit, but of thei, cay 'nmm of 
subs, sterire ran we forget that it is the bitter p„tir. the desUmt, re 
warjaie <lt the last eighteen years, wbi.h has destwyed the,, ,omf„rt, 
your comfort, all men's comfort? That policy, which originating with 

S 



-mat staksmm now no mori\ has survmd the dead to become a am 
on tJu living, unto the third and fourth gemratwn! ... 

‘Are we {then) aware of our obligations to a tnnh:‘ It is the mob 
that labour in your fields and serves in your houses, that man jonr navy 
and recruit your army, -that have enabled you to dejy all the world, and 
can also defy you when neglect and calamity have driven them to desfmr. 
You may call the people a mob ; bat do not Jorge t, that a mob too often 

speaks the sentiments of the people. ... 


Ijmt Byron, 

(In n speech on the thr 

shire weavers, in the Hoin'C ij>f Lorti.'s i'^biuaryi 

27, 1812O 


Althoueh human conditi-ms have, luu h rhaii 'cil since Lord 
Byron thus spoke in the House ol' Louis tins .luotutM’i is 
given here because it still might have sum ■ n-l v.'o. e to our 

M. R. A. 
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OUTWARDLY THERE IS NOTHING TO SHOW tlIA.T KiraiA |iH,l,{MAIL,VN, 

• m the centre of Amritsar, has changed very nuKvli. siiK'e 

age of truth’ except that the shadow of (he (all CIlocl. Tower 
built by the Jhitish falls across it from a few hundred varils 
away, and an electric bulb showers light from a iirist fixed bv (he 
mumcipahty hi (he rniddlc of the lane. Bu(, of eourse, a lot of 
water has (neldecl through its open drains siuei; (he hiue of 
truth : dm [lure, holy water (if it ever was pure':*) of the'ec>re- 
monies of the ‘age of truth’; the dirty water of the ‘.\ Held Ii- Aiu-s’- 
the slimy, _asalo(-t id water of the ‘iron age’ and manv ('.(her 
wateis besides. Ihe fact about water, like 'June, is (ha't i( will 

i_'T‘ with the rul.)!)ish and debris of 

broken banks; it may be arrested in stagnant pools for long 
years; but It will iiegin to flow again as soon as the skv iiours 
down Its bksssings to rnakc up for what the other elemen'ts have 
sucked up; and it will keep flowing, now slowly, now like a 
rusinng .st,rea,nu ... 

water keeps on flowing, the earth crumbles. 
And tluxse houses which stand cheek by jowl on both sid<\s of the 

by t’^uchu Billiniaran have been corroded 

Dating from the ‘age of truth’, whenever that may have 

^ f large and 

W Lii r' are mainly the tall ones, belonging to the 

bwnn^fm.t familie.s who, rising from humble 

beginnings, have prospered m the ‘iron age’ and built one 
storey on top of another, gradually, on the 'I'ourUaTi to twenty 
yard scpiares of the earth on which their old how'ls stooil. The 

of A 7 “’‘i ‘‘Ofipersmith <'omimmity 

Tk * other in curious .sliapide.ss tangles. 

th ithiirVl^\''7^‘^ ‘•'•‘bman, ealh-d 

n ! !’ I r. to tlje second highest caste aiui were 

yet dcgrach'd lor following a dirty profes.sion, wa.s not the stronm 

bv SrmC/r T^ 7' ' 1 coppersmith families were consigned 
kflled* because someone in the community once 

K wf T . lane is called Billimaran. Gat- 

firlV I <:romblmg and rickety, the hovels rest on 
the firm foundations of the earth beneath them. For the earth 
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rests, according to legend, cm the luirn ni' the bull, 

and gives very little sign of any roirnsbrn, that the imli^ 

finding one liorn straiiKnl and latigned alter a y l)(*ariu^ 

the burden, shakes a little and transfris thr ufi-hi ni' fiir rinii 
on to the second horn. I'hese rartimuakes ina\ 1 lo<' disphux-cl 
some of the bricks of the outer walls of ilu'sc' liousrs, nr kiiitekecl 
the plaster al)out, but th(7 have Ivft tfu-ni iunu t. < )nly, it 
would be absurd to call these ramshackle buiidintjs by tW' 
respectable name of houses when they ar«'' irally piilapidatet! 
hovels, blackened by the scK»t of the n^ppeiMiiiths' liirnare.s ani 
foundries, greased by the nmstan! (*il sauiUT lamps whi-ch the) 
burn to illumine their niglits (rtrul yrs, somfiiiuf's rirai their 
days), dirtied by the spittles, tht' nnK«*«hkminps and surat of tlie 
men who hammer metal into shape, tkty and niiilit, night auj’ 
day. 

Of course, there has been sotne rentivatiou luaT and ihtte; 
if only as a kind of revenge on tin* destrucn\r‘ pioi'rssrs ol'dlme* 
But oh, miserable change ! Only the hard iM%uird and thr hard- 
hearted, who trudg<x:l witlt vibratiotdesH teci in the streetji of-' 
the ‘Cities of Gokr arul made, tin* middle* m.mks pii>bt, haw 
been able to add anything new! An«l i!un li.is really mcai 
subtraction, for those who amass gt>ld hrlirvc* in iuifiing ikm 
their expenses to a minimum, One or two of thcNc piospt^roi 
fairixlies have, therefore, had tlte walls ol" a |;r«nip »♦!' housc| 
which they bought up in the middle of the lane, kiio< ki*«l thiwa- 
and have recently set up some machines in the lesnlfiiig shed 
But the spirit of time has not quite assimilated this iiinovaiinit 
And though Billimaran manifestly remains all <il' a |iiett% at 
one and one all, even as is the uttimair lielief of the inlialit 
tants, however various the gods they worship, tiieii pans bi 
the factory gate, their faces knitted iitUj frowns like ifuestk 
marks. 

^ It must be remembered, however, that liil!imar»in is luEi 
blind, alley. Aijart from the usual mrnuh, wlitih rv«*n a ml k 
sac keeps open, it has a.nother, which makf'?i it really likf* a twi> 
headed snake. With one head it looks towairls the anchiii 
market, where^.the beautiful copper, .brass, silvrr and bmiia 
utensils made in, the lane arc sold by drillers rallcHl kaserai,, 
hence called Bazar Kaserian. With the ciihrr it 
towardsythe new Ironmongers'^ Bazar, where screws and Iwlii 
and nails and locks are sold and which mergCR into the Hoot 
sellers^ mart, the qgarette shops and the |>ost oilice repkie wii 
the spirit of modem times. 
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And just as it has two openings into the outsich- world so it 
has two or three great neighbours. One of th<un ■ ’h J * 

Kaserian end of Bilhmaran, is the shrine of the Goddess Kji'li 

mother as well as dread destroyer who must alw ivs be loo ■ * i’ 

Another, reached by way of devio.r - , Js e ?' . ‘‘f! ‘ 

which ivas built three h^drctryeir mm 
money do,,.,, „i i,y Aki,ar, the :™t 

0. Uk- tvimie eily its nnme Amrilsat, bceiin ol'Ni-ei ii- 
■u-l’hi im I , ■*' " “ppensniiths wcni em|,l„y,,| i,, h.-mld irv 

ushered in die ‘iron aue’ w h ,b I ’ "-hhii 

steep needle which talks to (he sky^atul’recamis'^^r ““ 

inner life of its howls because the eves .h i - i T 

r£:':li;l■pZ^,±^l;;^,z 

thii dticlr„-ph„„| j„vcll,iry and llii' 

not know the meridians iHryond tl e le m '-md '1‘ • ' TJ’ ‘ “ 
Bilhmaran until the dav when . lai biradth of 

tojointheelcnents Sie of *»"'■ 

thing except their Inhidoihs If S sh lf,^ ^ 
abound. A hw stolid men bin.fc sh.uper.s and tom.s who 

open-mouthed to the ‘cities of L d’*' n*''' '■'■*“'"'*'1 

Ca.c,„u u, the thttthZ'TnZaza 
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+^rTVlt linned with a new suffering to a vent’ e. i 

tight-lippcci IiDwcvtr, 

very small numbu, inc soir ^ n-turned 

™°d' Sr ,i„T,u,n«*. 

to the ’rf dWSim the Momiaiul the Suu. to the loll 

tions which are like ^ „1- d,,. i,,,,.,, wlu. luivc 

found ^ witli sluiil nioiHh»ori‘ans adjusted 

to^^eirXs they make daily cxeufsioiis into tlu- dvil hues «[ 

ssirt; '“S'::;;: ::;:= 

wiin inuu V.* k ihk rh.unu' m thru* tanrics, 

<oppe.s.uhhs: tiiey well 
nihe Sow of small electric hullis KUMtume ...td-r the lu ire .i 
great Lc-lamps, standing over pohslinl heaps ot m inatr 
machinery, with pulleys and wheels and haudh-.s In-Um ilua 

"SX^ildcT ..LrrbL ,,r .hrir 

before the fires in mature lurnace.s.suldt I uiK t I • 

Sold utensils or crouching m the duunvays ‘ 

groping for light in a world where, they s.i>, tlu datkiuss 

Ahogether, a spirit of unrest broods over Kneha Billmmraa 
like the^doom promised on the judgement day •'* '’“j **’*1 * 

‘iron age’ according to the scriptures. And aheady th u n 
^Ssionf of the sad lands across the lilack waters are st mktt 
*his old lanp: with the tliunder of the inachmery unplaiited in ii 
midst, which is said to be making tools h.r the f 

sarth that is rumoured to be in prognjss at llie ti . 

horizons. The leaping tongues ol fire, which were .said o nav 
singed the beards of their headmen while they were pi anmiii 
W1& the Devil to start the roaring monsters of machme.H an. 
to rob the coppersmiths of their living, arc simposed to hnv 
given warning of the devUry that would spread from a tay t 
die flaming sun and encircle the earth, llie aw arms of < tow 
which blackened the sky like the harbmgm of fammr, at* 
which arc now spreading over the countryside, with clrova^ 
■vultures around raem, spdl the surest disasters. 1 ho wmc 
are frequently 'emerging from their holai and 
they have performca their dance of death, betoken the 
of dread pfegu^* Tflie brooms which begin to walk ancl toll# 
the housewives about are the faccl^ mcsicngew of ciratli whii^' 
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wi I sweep the whole hungry population before them. 'I'he 
sudden cramp, which has got hold of the .souLs of men eeer .since 
?! machines in the shed liegan to drown 

the haimner-strokes with which the coppersmitlis were u.sed 

on^finkSrrnm^ mto shape and imprint the polish ol'gold 

on hnished pots, augurs ill for them as a caste. Heaven lias 

in their dreams, me.ssagtts which have 
chilled their bones for a long time--thi.s is the ‘iron age’ tlie 
of Heath, which is to culminate in the doomsday, 
l-nowf ; '^*10 has returned fiem Bombay, 

Heath Ray a Kay of Revolution. He thumps his big- elu-st witli 
his 1st and shouts ‘I’here is no talk of money, brothers- one 
must have a big heart.’ And the young men in (he faetorv 
who know him to be a man of heart, in spite of all (Ik; roguerie,s 

wihSoiX, 


" tnachine age, sons, 

'.rhis is the machine age. 

Wc* are the men who will master it, 

We arc the new men of the earth of ail the 

evil old ages!* 

And, of course, everyone joins in the fun and scoffs. 


n 


THAK, THAK, THAK . .’ THE HEAVY MKTAM.lt! CLANG ISStlKl) 
from the hal -opcm doors of Atlanta’s small shop in the middle 
dLfiftLT“ new factory into the .sotnbre lialf- 

Amuua w;is imiirinting evenly sp:iced rows of bright moon- 
stnikes on the dean, pink, acid-washed snrfaee of (Jk n ' 

h??'!' ^ *‘i !<nnp. Wiili his left 

land lie revolved the huge vessel ever so geiitlv on the lonir 
ron anvt , adjusted between the boulder-Iikc t-gs If l e wot d m 
horse, _ while he wielded the polished hamnuT wi !m ^ 

over the eight yaid.s by six room, littered all over with anviK 
wooden hammers, iron hammers, pincei-s, huge iron scissow md 
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Other tools, except for the square yard of the corner hy tlie door 
of the inner sanctum, occujjied by tVie open fiii u;i< e. 

But within him there was the surjtiiat of a piviii;.ii- ■pjiaoon 

maoon’,, a kind of disturbance spreudiii.q like kuitr (Hh'.cs liom 
the bits of the dream he had had just beliue he ( .uue a i work. 
He had awakened in a sweat ami since (hen the p< isiiiraium 
had been cascading down his body in sticams, both through 

the ‘hoom’ of aidessness and the pressure of the lughimaic. . . . 

Stark silence had brooded over the cremati<Hi (■loumh and itis 
mother, his dead mother, had stood Imrnini':, e\cn ;is site was 

exhorting him to look after his step-mother K.unio. . , . And 

then, suddenly, he had seen hirnself was h on the pknlonn .if 
the railway station or the base of th<' (Hock 'Ikast-r,' 1 Ic . .mliln’t 
remember now. . . . And llien ther.' was a 100 .iilcr.tble 
crowd before him and he had begtin to speak, lint J.iuki, hLs 
mistress, had interrupted him witli it w;iil, ami ;is lie Imd iiutu'd 
to go towards her in a garden which looked like tbn u k.i Iku'li, 
the crowd had become like the niask.al men he h.id s<-cn in the 
dacoit films in Bombay. . . . And they w.-ic lid!. .wine, him, 
while he had run, their hands dripping witli Idood. ll<- h.id 
been frightened and had tried to run kister, but bcliin.l him 
there was a voice calling, ‘I am hungry, I w.mt bl.ui.l,' .nnl he 
had felt almost overpowered. ... He Im.i l.i.ik.-.i li.uk ;ind 
found a black woman with a trident in h<‘r liand simtdiug on 
the cremation ground, stamping upon eorpses aiul d.mcitig a.! 
she shrieked again and again, ‘I am hungry! 1 w;int blo.itU' 
And he could hear the (lead moaning under the li'ct .if the 
woman, whom he soon recognized as the (foddess K.di, Ittr 
her tongue was bulging out red, and her eyes were like two 
sharp glint-discs, shining like diamonds from the coal hku'k 
face. . . . He had tried to shout for help. But his imntth could 
not speak though it opened. . . . And ite Inid had to stand 
there, dazed with horror at the massaerctl bodies, till he saw a 
policeman with a machine-gun coming towiirds him, and he 
had turned — to wake up in a sweat which evett now trailed tlown 
in crystals off his forehead. 

He did not stop to wipe the sweat. He merely struck the 
hammer in a measured movement as though he did not* want 
to show even to himself that he had been itfraul, Ait m iist, 
over and above the craftsman, his hand movtHl with an easy 
grace in spite of the disturbance within him, even its he im- 
printed a pattern of moon-strokes by way of finishing tout hot 
on the vessel before him. . . . But the swirling micasitiois imide 
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him rose in sudden bursts of sickness and slowed him down 
as if he were face to face with the black death. 

The clock in the tower struck five strokt^s and enveloped 
the atmosphere with a dim fear, so that Ananta hurrical, (hoiij^h 
he was soakiiifj; with sweat. He knew that soon he would (inish 
this job and then deal with perspiration. Afua-wards he must 
go and see whether Janki’s fever had al)ated. And if his sweet- 
heart was a little better, he could go and have a l)ath in tlte 
rest house of Sant Harnani Das by the ( Jolden 'J’einple, and get 
a change ol clothes. O lor a drink of t:ool whey! But the 
milk shops had had no milk for .several days now* and il' you 
did not have milk, you could not make cuVds ami Ixml it up 
into whey and skim the butter. As for i)ut(cr— thcie was no 
talk of it in times of scarcity! It was fifty rupees a tin in the 
black market. 

His mouth watered at the thought of tlie frictl bread lie 
used to eat with halwa and black carrot jncklc; he could fe<d 
the saliva gathering under his tongue and fell slightly ashanuxl 
of his enormous a{)petitc and his well-known greed lia- footl and 
drink. Until leceutly he had never felt a, paiig of shame about 
his love ()t good things; in fact he hmi gloated on his reputation 
as a ‘flesh-eater and drunkard’. Pai tly this was hec.-ausc; he 
was as stubborn as a mule and delightetl in the had n;uue he 
had earned from the people he did not like, although he was 
tortured in secret by a conscicticc which grtnv more; ruid more 
like a cancer inside him, and partly because he had evolved 
his own (pieer sense of right and wrong ami knew that some 
people knew him to be like Hatam I’ai in generosity. 

A turbulent spirit and wanton in leadung out ;dtei’ life-, he 
sensed now ami then the poise of a furious ealm in himself, 
like that of a leaf suddenly come still in a storm, specially after 
he had been struggling like a tormented beast in the rage of 
his .soul, in liis recurrent dreams or in odd nioimmts evi-ii in day- 
light. At such times he ro.se above his sense ol' Destiny and 
looked on himself as a person who.se lusts wen' tlie i-eaetion to 
other p<;opl(fs eimy of him, who.se depravity and drunkenness 
was a fight agaiitst the debris of broken idols in his mothcr’.s 
home, whose liutheadcdncss was a protest, agumst tlu? tiet'aying 
fatalism around him. And then he was dimly jivvare that his 
judden love of ‘Revolution’, that had l>ursi oui’like a red flower 
b Bombay, was due to the disgust he felt i'or the .sellishmess of 
his youth. But all the moral condemnation of himself and 
»thers, and his attainment of the splendorous heights above the 
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spurts of sulphurous regrets in him, ditl noi prrv’rut him from 
succumbing to the abysses of devilry in tlie volcano Inflow hi 
stomach. 

■For the ‘Revolution’ was as yet scam^ disfancr uAvay, and 
meanwhile, he had to balance himself almost on his head in 
the narrow alleyway of Billimaran ainoiig the uapiuR’ hovels 
and the half-men before his eyes. So h<t drank wine, as well 
as the brackish blood of his own liven*, and supped on tin* putrid 
sweat-sodden world around him; he Iounn'<'d afjout du* coot 
shops, defiant against life, gournKnuIi/ing, sirupng ribald foU 
songs, throwing his money alKUit, without any rc-speet t'or (lod, 
the Sarkar or the orthodox nu'u of ins east(\ a eiazy rcl)el 
except against those who were his <‘omrad(*s in lihli aiul a, gainst 
the children who found his prestnice intoxiratiiu»ly rich to thdr 
naive sense of sight and IoucIl 

‘There was quite a thick crowd of hootifxl mtm in tin* ('nnna* 
tion ground,’ he muttered to himself, hdmost like die shadow 

of » He dared not name the awful thing. So hr phewed 

a hat breath without relaxing his vigilant stan* at the vessd 
and continued to imprint the moon-strokt'H on it. 

The spring was entering upon the smnnua* ihnmgli the 
impetuous dawn, and the lioom’ was rushing the blood up to 
his head, In Bombay, he recalled, one could ivcl tlu* cool breeze 
coming from the sea. O for the days in BoiniKiy whcai he had 
worked in the Royal Naval Dockyard foimdricts! . , • If cmlf 
Janki’s fever. had abated somewhat they would still have beea 
therewith the comjrades! O even for the days in the cotton 
mills of Ahmedabad, though the heal there was simidy un* 
bearable and, the company unions all-enveloping! . . . O for 
the big cities, where there was life because th«*re was struggle 
where one’s. head was swimming in gaiety with the intoxictatioi 
of meeting comrades in the Madanpura slums! C) for ik 
life^ where a broken heart could seek out otiirr brokem Iicarl 
and fight .together with the.m. O for tho,He comrades in tk 
midst of these stubborn asses., the thathiars ! At least in 
..there, was no rumour-mongering and malicious gossip, even i 
^®^t)mrades disapproved of his drinking bouts. 

,^He smiled to himself even as he gropfxl for more light ^ 
adjust his eyes to the moon-strokes. And he thmighl how M 
return home to Amritsar had been an anticlimax. He had 
been retusec a job m the new factory ten yards away, liecaia*: 
the headman of the coppersmith brotherhood, Murli, who had 
tounded the ^ in partnership with the headman of the uten# 
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sellers’ community, Gokul, regarded him, a cousin, as a rival 
to his son and sons’ sons. He wondered if there w-as anyone 
m his dream who looked like Murli. . . . ‘But no, I must not 
be superstitious, he said to hirns<;lf. And then he fur'ili'd 
with a laugh Jind muttered: ‘I don’t care. I eoukl sell 'the 
whole lot of them and drink away the money' 'I'liev 

cannot ever imagine the glories of abandon, and I lie’v 'haven’t 
the courage to do a thing though they [iralc about Murli Diiar 
—Gokul Chands achievement in getting a Goveniinem 

l^UJLXLJ <XOL«i 

riiak, thak, thak’ ; he struck the hammer with a iu'eaier 
deftneiss and agility its he got more exi-ited. And it seeiu<-d to 
him as il he were emerging from the nioiagony of the eraflsman’s 
habit to a new rhythm like that which he had felt in his body 
when he hacl to make papier-mache masks liar the eiiiev ol’the 
ten-headed King Ravaii ol Cieylon i(>r the i)usclir;i' festivd 
m Ins youth, or vyhen he had made wooden and earthen' toys 
lor the slum children in Bombay. 'I'Ik' rising pressure ol' the 
strokes sharpened the edges of his bones wiili a new l•ourat'^• 
uritil he felt as il he wem Raja Ra.saln, die prowrbial hero of 
the Punjabi legend, setting olf on his adventures, .s<-at<-d on a 
white charger. But even as he felt exalted he heard the soft 
tread ol steps behind the doors of the inner sanctum and li-lf 

““ ■'"« ‘»' 

yay Anantia, vay son, you arc up early!’ 

snop, snnll like that of an ogre. And, lollowing it, t'ainc* a tall 

old woman with a bent Iitick, dressed in a greyinj blaek ski ■ 
a grey head-clotli over her straggling wisps wldtt* Ivur aiai 
her drooping .shoulders. She advanced slowly, gingerly, u'.m hii i 
each step, lor the light of her eyes had wtim-d nu iv v'e ■, Jo 

Anam3- 1 ‘-‘'“J "‘>l>'innems;^ 

did'he rW ly amwer her through .sheer muHshness, nor 

towirl T: ■ ''1^ <<'I< kindly 

towards her since he came back from Ik)mba>-. She w.w a fussy 

old woimn, ln« step-mother Karmo, lie kept his gazr fixed 

the tilectnc bulb m the lane was no-w failiiiK in tlie 
at the door of the factory up the lane, as of an altercati >ii. 
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one— heknewitwasRiilia -v.'.us slunuing: fhctlunr! Open 

the door P He wished he conld get up to see what was iiapf jrning; 
but there were only seven more rows of ni(H,>n-Ntrnkrs h'ii to do 
and he thought he could hold on till liv \hul finishi-d thr job, 

‘I couldnH sleep, son, for thinking ol’ it/ Karam l)o\'i went 
on muttering all on her own. ‘All^ llmsf' ralfa's ut‘ ilunr masters , 
have ruined us, son, ruined us! d1u* l<fu thmhiaisl . . . Yon 
mustn’t associate yourself with tlie scum aitaiiis! flir' <dders of 
the brotherhood, as I still luive; hupes.^ ... Ii is surli a 
match. If only they don’t spt)il evtuyduny; { jy spnaidite* rumtnm 
about you! . . . Why do you drink, son.* Aiui why d*i \uu go 
about with gamblers? 'riuise ealt'r.s of thrir mastrr-s will tmi let 
us be happy. They even say that old Lalia (iaiyir Mai usrsi to 
tease me when I used to go to scrub the If h us in his h* mso. May 
the boats of their lives never float in the sea of (wistetuad And 
then about you and Janki tlu'v i('ll sm h t.ilos! . . . You 
could keep heryas a first wHe till she (li(*s of hn ennsmuf>tiou and 
the new girl will be a second wife. I wish you would nu'tn those 
gentle folk from Jandiala. 'They will give us iht' nth*r (*f their 
daughter if only you will sc^e them and if I can pn suadr Arjqi 
to give her daughter Puro in exchange to om* of tlieir l)oys!— 
They are gentle folk, both the bnniiiers, R.un Saran and Biiuie, 
Saran, of Jandiala. They liaverPt a in theur inonihH, son, 
nor evil tongues.’ 

‘There isn’t a fimg in your moutli, <*itlirr, fnit that doesn’t 
make your talk sweet,’ Ananta sait!, and tlien ignoreil the old 
.'woman callously. He Imd a had <!onsrirnce alioui her* and 
was fond of her in a queer way, though he suspecic^d iluit, deep 
inside him, he resented her for being a stilKHiiiufr mother and 
longed for the dead mother whom he had Hern hiiriiiiig in hit 
dream so often, always burning. ! 

‘They ^say the girl is so pretty oh, so pretty/ Karam Devi 
continued unperturbed. ‘And how happy I slnntld he to lool 
at the face of your bride with the last little light left in my rya 
. . . ■ I shall not expect her to serve me, som I shall wTvehcf 
,and you. And you can have her all to yonrsrlf idler Janki ii 
dead. And ■ you can take her wherever you go, . . . 'fliey say 
she has read up to the fourth class, loo. I am sure she will get , 
on with those silk-saried girls in Bombti. Son, you doi/t knot; 
how happily I shall go to my death if I can see your wife liefow-* 
I die. . . . 'I, have saved a little money, too, from iny lervte-; 
at the house of Lalla Qagar Mai, and I have iiuick tricjtiirki 
about the rates of doth and gold thread. As for llic jewelleif»j 
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you know they can make brass look like gold with the heli) of 
electricity nowadays. The wife of Ralia~Vou know she bouaht 
a whole dowry of such ornaments and no one knew until lati-r 
. . . there will only be a question of money for the marria'^e 
party but then you can raise a loan. Haven’t you had any 
. luck at gambling lately? If not, perhaps I can ask .someone for 
a loan. But you must sec these people. They will be in our 
lane some time today. Now, look out for tiiern. d'luw have 

Only— 

‘Oh, go and sleep your dreams off, mother,’ .sn;uin<^d Ananta 
and cut her short. And he spat the bad taste in his mouth hitd 
the black sooty corner of the lurnace, bc-yond tht' goatskin 
bellows. 1 hen Ins ears pricked at the .sound of lilthv abuse up 

o'ulpouriml' 

foctory^ hatlung at the well beyond the doors of the 

‘Son you can say anything to me you like,’ the old woman 
persisted, wiping tlie tears from the wrinkles of tlu' p.de shrivelled 
face, but you are a trust given to me liy your mother and mv 
husband. X have never rc^gretted not iiaving had a eliild froiii 
my own womb, e.specially as your motlier was so obedient to 
me when^your lathcT married a second time. And before she 
died ... And suddenly she could not helf) sobbinu at th<‘ 
memory of his mother’s pirning. But equally suddnilv she 
stopped, wiped her foce and continued : ‘You don't know- how 

iTsorfir^J, ‘1 I begging this p<>rson anil that 

person foi a match for you, going now to Lahore, tlien On to 

the blood of my liver— just to secure a bride for you. And 
i could be so happy!’ ^ 

‘I thought it was my happine.ss ytm desiretl .so much and 
not your own, Ananta mocked, siiaking his head and then 

iTlaxed and smiled. s:ivine: 

r-Yn of .something thaii von 

can get. Only you want a wife for me, and I - 

\ e.s, son, it is all for you ; only for you. .So doti't he hard 
on your old mother. I have cried my eye.s out for wars waiting 

ro'"'" mean' to me. 'I’he 

women of the brotherhood will eome to heat the di um ind 

the young girls will .sing, and then there will be tlie brillal 
party. Oh, then shall the gods bless ns and your hritlr will 

'.com. homo .™d W1 a, my Ami I ,1,..U >'“r Z "ill! 
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All this could be if you wc ibr tblk ti.-m Jundiali 


'‘Only what? Romance talking to “Rcwlutu in ! 

‘Only don’t go to them with the smell oi liquor in ym 
aouth. And don’t take the side ot these low th.it urns, ha 
he folk from Jandiala will consider us us good as tlie lumilya 

go, go and rest, mother 1’ he said imitatiently. 

But she waspmistent, and held hist to her mstmrt even* 
(he kept a grip cm his lile; she knew how to t.dk. 

‘The. wife of Sad:man<l have you he. ml .ihout hei .md he 

hther-in-law? . . • (hmri, wife ol K.dia, told iiu- she aa» 
them together yesterday.’ , , .ii i 

‘One up to the old man for that, said Au.uua. ^ lie sli.ire 
with me a desire for happmes.s. ladl.i Mmh I di.u . Ih t.v« 
winks at my Janki, . . . Only the logue won t give me ajol 

‘As I WM telling you, son, they are gentle folk, H.mt San 
and Binde Saran,’ Karmo said, igiiormg his irferen. e to jank 

‘Go, go, mother, you have told tne; I am not mteH-stecI t. 
your gentlefolk,’ said Ananta good-humotnedly enoUK'h as h 
dropped the vessel aside with tt sigh of relief after the la.si strok 
Thai he heaved himself from his hobhy-hmse, bnisiieu to 
sweat, on his forehead, fticc and ttheeks into the nipped rail 
of his hand and threw the contents on Karam I>evt. inert 
now, go, I have purified your soul, with the nri t.ir that ooa 
from my body, old gossip.’ And he stretched liis hody to eat 
the cramp in his rump, yawned atwl huighed an iinoUmtat 
laugh: ‘Ho ho ho ha.’ 

Suddenly he was broujght to attention by a veritable ston 
that seemed to be mounting outside the factory where the voict 
of the crowd were mounting above the hum ol tlie miu limer)' 
‘1 must go and sec what they’re up to,’ he said. 


in 

■Thh a the mchme ap, 101^ 

Tlw h the tnacMcte ap. . . • 

aiSANTA INTCHSSD TKR RlfRAlK m AN EXC»» O? OtXI0 lltlMOtl 
half consolitigly,* h^ moddngly, aa he came up to tlw cro« 
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which stood about in knots outside the gates of the factory shrd. 
His song sprang from the relief he felt at having finislied the 
day’s work beforc the break of dawn; but as he appn)a('hcd the 
men and saw their drawn faces, yawning with the fatigue and 
the stale breath of a heavy night, as he saw their sagging Iiodies 
leaning by the half-open door, or crouching on the h'uni]) of tlu^ 
curved, small brick platform before it, he felt a tremor of shame 
at his lightheartedness. He knew they were waiting for llu; 
foreman, Channa, because there had lieen a rumour, that the 
factory was going to take on one or two more men. And <wer 
since the ratt; of j)icce-work for making utensils had been gi-adu- 
ally lowered, most of the copperemiths bad lu-en slmtting uj) 
shop and were anxious to secure johs iti the factory whm-c: their 
nephews and one-time apprentices were earning a i-uptx^ or more 
a day. 

Ihc men listened to Ananta’s gong-lik(^ voice and turned 
away their faces, except for tall Ralia, an t^x-drinking companion 
of Ananta’s, who fixed him with a hard .stare. Ihit vvrn Ralia 
did not look at him for long and hung his hitad down, as though 
he felt de.sperate yet impotent. His once haiulsome facx^ with 
the hawk nose and strong chin seemed to fiavc vi.silily eomraegeti 
in the last few days. Ananta knew that tlu; insidious torment 
of worklessness in a world where it was difficult enough for 
Ralia to buy food for his wife and two children even if he had 
had money, had been eating into his healthy, hot-hlootJcd 
body; that Ralia, the stubborn, masterful giant who knew no 
thwarting, was up against it. Perhap.s (fauri, his shrewi.sh 
wife, was making matters worse, for always tlu>re was a lug of 
war on between them to decide who .shoukl govern whom, Ralia 
resenting her pettiness and pewse-ssivene-ss, subduing her with 
an occasional beating followed by soft words, (lauri relentless 
and hard against his masculine abandon for not suhinittittg to 
her constant and changing wants. Ananta wanted to contact 
him imd to assure him in .some way, to cure the sickness ol' 
Italia s soul, but was a trifle afraid of his friend's iuflanirti 
obstinacy. 

‘Oh, go and eat the frc.sh air, brothens,* lie ventured. ‘Du 
yon think that that dakianoos Channa will give ycai a 

Ralia straightened his head .sullenly like an angry 'dug liotn 
where he was sitting, and gazed not at Ananta but at the fringe 
of sunlight which dappled the leaves of a nipal tree which 
jutted out of the roof of the factory .shed, lie luui i"Mtue to 
realize m the depths of his being that if anyone got a job here 
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he certainly wouldn’t, lor hntl. Murli, Dhar au.l ttn! ,1 (;h,nd 
were afraid of the freedom ol ins massn-f, uuiama . <• Imiiy. 

‘You talk as if Murli is yi>ur tnothvr s .ina lu. ! mUI you 
all about these jobs,’ he mntiemi iM-iueen hi . < ImmhI (.tUi. 

‘Actually, I shouldn’t put n past old Mmh brim mv siqs 
mother’s lover,’ Anuntn answered with a Mude. 1 hey luii-ht 
begin to fawn on ciieh utlier, because he tei’h the stiahiy d 
old age" and she because slie wants to seenie lor me the ui.iti'ii 
that is coming from Jandiala for liis Krandsoi, \ikka. 

The men smiled sterile .srmleH truiu iarrs, bUU'kcii 

with the inertia of heat and hopelesM less. 

‘Then how much do you know, I stad Auaui Kaiu. sad 
Dina, the pale, reedy, riowii* tlie Immuii Inriiil (i 

Ralia, who was knowit uH M iniur . t » ‘j 

‘I know as little as you about thin \ujjk%h«»,p. luuiiiri* said 
Ananta, ‘but I know something about the rale at ulsadi sum 
are sold in the markets of BomlMi ami Ahmrd.i 1 i.ul 

At the mention of Bombay ami Abitieiiabad^ ihi* ln:faiuiir| 
cities far* away, where fruits til gold^une Naid lu tauig ilowi: 
in the orchards of the houses ol big Snlis and Mbrr wen 
hurled every year over the head <»i the lilesscHi Aga Khan, ilti 
small knots of men turned intm-sicdly tuw.irds Aii.uii.i, wiiun 
they usually ignored or treated as die pmdig.d s<m. Anani) 
knew that he could win them over all n>geihi-i l.ir muir easil 
than break down the suspicions ot e.uli <>1 iheiu iiidivuiiuUs 
So he piled it on thick, exaggenitiiiK wildly, wiib the eiapha 
of his voice, what was reatl^ tnu^ but seeim*il iiir'litdiMmafie i 
this distance from the shores of the Araliian Se.i. 

‘I tell you,’ he continued, ‘I have seen ciiildieu stild fur 
handful of rice by parents tiHi weak to walk. And ymi l oul 
buy a young girl and run a brothel for what you .uid I sitil e 
here for a midday meal. Oh, ami jw 1 wait lied the watiir 
children who had been separated from theii p.uents, sun 
really abandoned by their folk, I tell ytiu, a tne swept ov 
my body like ripples of scorching flames actow a foirst, Ai 
for days I burnt in myself with a slow anger which wtm 
burst into flaming tempers, till I was realty jimniiig aniti 
shouting: “If only I could get hold of the illegally bee.olti 
scoundrels who had started this hunger I couhl goje the 
with the knife-twinge of my conscience i" ‘ 

‘Oof , . . bale, bale, really? . . the crowd whisper 
as one man. ‘And dak in Bombai? ’ 

Ananta knew he Imd roused them and that he only tad 
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give them one stirring call and they would be ready to go and 
murder. As an -igitalor in the Trade Union 'Movement he knew 
how to Peed tlu' pulse of the crowd. But, apart from the feeling 
of power lie derived, he had learnt to be generous and not abuse 
that power. 

‘It is easy to get excited,’ he said, ‘and to run riot, because 
the lire of one soul catches anotlier, and can set the whole world 
ablaze. But look how the ferungis have arrested the steam 
generaKxl by (ir(; in the engine. 'I’heir cool brains have con- 
trolled their passions so that they arc able to imprison us all in 
a prison without bars. I understood this and tried to let the 
fires of hate in my body burn themselves to ashes. I knew that 
wluit was wanted was a militant passion against the wrongs 
which I saw in (he Madan|)ura chawls, the cool heat which 
comes from knowh-dt’c and which alone will bring about 
“Revolution”. Bui my Punjabi temper would burst out at the 
mere sight of those who not only lilted the .setdes and metisures, 
but lhi(wed large profits from foodstulfs while corp.ses lay in the 
countryside. That is another story. But whtit I want to tell 
you is the lc.sson of it. Don’t let your sullen hatred simmer 
m tlu; cauldi'on of this congested lane on this hot morning. 
If you have asked ( lhanna whether lu; can give you jobs and he 
has said no, then resolve to get together as rnen. It will make 
us brothers ;md rntike our voice irresistible. . , . Now, Ralia 
brother. ..." 

As soon as he uttered the very last words, he knew tluit the 
spell was broken. Me had singled out" one man from tlu; (U'ovvd 
and the unaeeouutable reactions of this man would nun the 
imiuiinuty of their hushed listening. 

i)id you, when at Mardw.tr, [iromi.st: to giv<- up wrong- 
doing?’ tisked Rali.i with a bitter sareasm in his voice. 

‘Han, saitl Mina I.imer bane, unable to resist the oeea.sIou 
for the (li.si)l.iy of his p.uiieidar talent Ibr mockery. ‘Did you 
rcitolve to pmetise self-denial during the last pilgrimage to the 
holy places of 1 iindust.m;*’ 

'Or perliaps he had ;i .sudden inspiration from heaven this 
morning,’ sidd \’iroo, alia.s ‘Idaek {kuP, a .small, tlark, elderly 
coppersttdth with the luistles of white heard on his face. 

‘Oh, pettee, petue,’ muttered Viruo's younger brother, 
Shagij, blacker than the ‘Black Ood’. 

‘Live its good neighbours,’ wtid Arjun, a lanky, walrus- 
jioustached ihathiar. 

AnanCa knew that 'Viroo and ail the older members of the 
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coppersmith community were hostile to him because of 14 
open liaison with Janki, but he had thought that he couli; 
influence Ralia and Dina with his talk. Now he realized thai 
he had struck the wrong note after making a good beginnini 
They had been all attention at first but had then turned awa)! 
in a kind of silent dismay. Their passions had apparent!|i 
needed a spark from the hearth and not the mouthfuls of cold-; 
water moralizing. Their situation was certainly much more' 
serious because they hadn’t had a job of piecework to do fit; 
weeks, and, in some cases, months. And, obviously, tlie fact that 
he had been thak-thaking at a cauldron this very morning, 
while they were waiting in vain at the gates of tlie factoiy shed' 
to see Ghanna, made them much more l)ittcr against him than, 
they would have been. He cursed himself foi’ tlie good lud 
which, through the friendship of the Kasera boy Khushal Ghand; 
of the firm of Lai Ghand-Khushal Chand, had streured liiin tli^ 
only piecework he had had for a month, but which had singledl 
him out as the enemy. 

‘Brothers,’ he began. , . 

‘Oh, go, go, Ustad,’ said Ralia impatiently. ‘You wcnl 
on a long journey, and you spent a great deal of sweat in goin| 
and coming, but you did not really perform the pilgrimagi 
You have come back flabby and spiritless from those partsi 
You talk like a schoolmaster when our blood is boiling.’ 

‘There is that rape-mother Ghanna,’ Dina Tamer LaiJ 
said. ‘Look at the way he is poking his sparrow’s beak at i 
from the window in the door! . . . Gome on, open the door 
bahinchod!’ ? 

‘Go away, go away and don’t sit there,’ came Ghann;., 
squeaky sparrow voice, and then the aperture in the gate closed 

‘How did he get in there?’ asked Viroo. Tic c<utainly dit 
not pass this way through the gate.’ ^ 

‘Don’t you know that there is a back door to the factor); 
in the potters’ lane?’ said Ralia. 

‘Like the maze of the Nabob who used to play hick>and-scel 
with the girls— this factory,’ said Dina Tamer Lane. *Now th^l 
bastard hi.s disappeared from the window. What shall we do!; 

Ananta had stepped back from the gate and stood will 
his hands on his hips, a colossus, weighing up the tension in thi 
air, as the clamouring voices of the coppersmiths rose in tW 
stifling hot morning like whispers of doomed men asking for i 
reprieve from Ghanna, die angel at the door of Death. In till 
hollows of his own body and in the pockets of air, through thi 
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shimmering uncertain k:, • , ^ 

could cue S» aU-^.™dtos woS ‘Firwri^^^* 

onoky letters drawn by a®prS„!^",““ ‘“S' ‘-S' «l>e 

ment. He had missed LatchSrthe 

given the crowd and wondered what th^- fr^ ^ 'which Channa had 
‘Knock at the door” he ,aid Klf^fn to do. 

Lane and lialf hectrs; he wanted ^ 
resentment which posse.s.sed the men to expSTtself 

— -- »- 

d<-ttth.raltle<!l-du. cvv~ “'e 

' iixed as a -••-v.a.domd daSiiVlmm^n ^ 

he had invenmd to !n>t (wci- U e\lH U“V goo.se-.step 

right Icglia-ward while his left hai <1 held h H,* 

tho Si Skt i:;, 

stcchriminctl gla.sst's on th ‘ small If V ^ ^ 
on the sharp,' l,eakv nose and the nmkwh;r'\‘' IT-'^^’.^ation 
like a Sahib's and horribl.. like a hWs f^^nnatmg 

Come (nil,’ said Ralia. “ 

|.rc|na,„r,.|y. (br 1... onlv d*, 'l'™' '”■“' '’>■ "■'■■■“■■' 

only man who w tome use to ut Vi#*kr on the 

di4^irS,s:sr4. 

Aj lu\J"rSSl the ftate with W 

gimi wooden door, with briiw knobs on the squari 
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by a clever carpenter of the last century, had hcaui .sp<;cialiy 
fixed so as to make the factory immune from sucli attacks. 

‘Where is this rape-mother Mchru? Let me rape the 

Where are you?’ . , , , 

Ralia turned from the gate cursing obscenely and raced 
towards the platform of a dingy shop opposing the well where 
Mehru generally slept. But the string lu-d, susiiended from 
the shop door like a hammock, was empty. 

‘He has probably gone to perform his ablnlinns,’ s.iid Dina 
Tamer Lane. ‘He has certainly stohm a march on all of 
US. . . 

‘He was here a moment ago,’ said Bhagni, the .sallnw-faccd 
elder brother of Viroo, as he adjusted the strin-; which held 
his broken glasses on his cars. 

• Ananta could sec the red hot coals of fire which e, lowed in 
Ralia’s eyes. If Mehru had licen there, lie might havi' heen 
badly knocked about. 

‘I shall murder him, the traitor!’ shouted Ralia. 

But Ananta knew that his friend was only bn.isthi";, |hr he 
knew that the flesh of all the co])persmilhs had heen aglow 
with rages and riots, though, their spirits folh>we<l their hodics 
like shadows, helpless and broken by want, misei-.ihle in the 
face of the empty days and nights. 

‘This is the machine age, you know,’ he said, ‘in which 
each man is for himself, till he learns to unite with the 
others. . . .’ 

‘This is the machine age, the mtudiine age,’ Ralia repeated. 
And he seemed to go mad at the sermonizing tom* in Ananta’i 
voice. ‘This is the machine age. . . And then lie 
to mimic a wild caricature of the movement of maehines and 
to rave: ‘Yes, machines, machines, machines - phull', phull, 
phuflT, grrr . . . Yes, may I rape the mother of the maeiiinci 
inside there, the machines! . . . Grrr. . . . I'hey roar and 
they spit, they squeak and* they squeal, they talk rhapper, 
chapper like Channa. . . . They are the machines ! Larh one 
of those men there is a machine 1 That chapper ehtippa 
Channa and all those boys working in there arc tdl like 
machines !’ 

Ralia’s face seemed contorted with malice as he ground 
the words in his mouth and waved his hands towards the fac- 
tory. And then he seemeddo work himself to a fliuiting fnr>- ol 
vindictive passion : 

‘Han, blit we shall live to see thtac machines crush dw 
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bones of that chappar chappar Channa as well as the bovs 
They were so eager to go to work in there ’ ' 

‘By Parmoshwar, thme boys will be crushed and broken/ 
shouted he L ack (.od Viroo suddenly,. ‘I’ll change my name 
if they <lo no break under the weight of those machines, as 
Gandhi M.ihatma said they will, all those who trust themselves 
to the maclunes. . . 

• 1 Ananta, ‘that you yourself wanted a 

job there ! I'o.'ces Imdmg the grapes sour” 1 ’ 

The truth of this charge; infuriated Ralia intensely and he 
wnthec wiUi mamacal bursts of hatred, foaming at the mouth, 
red ui the law; and shouting at the top of his voice. 

‘Han lian hunger dmvc us to want to dash our heads 
against that iloor. . . See, hunger! . . . Otherwise I, for 
one, woulchri spi t on tiu; luces of people wlio leave the hammer 

lucrr^'**^ ^ mother of my 

‘Tho.st; hoys are in the same position, then,’ said Ananta. 
‘So why rave against them;” 

‘Ohe, h-avc; your eh-verness !’ taunted Ralia. ‘We know 
you have been to Homliai, Init we are not impresseil.’ 

Alter all, (he son o( the shopk(;eper came liaek and settled 
down in (he shoj), said Viroo. ‘beclierl’ 

‘Ohe, Ralia! Ohe, Viroo Mai!’ said Dina Tamer Lane. 
You knovv tluil .•\nan(a is our brother!’ 

I don t knovv wliether he is our brother or the brotlua- of 
those traitorous boys there,’ Viroo niplied. ‘But, by Ishwar, 
they shall all see Au;mt;t and lho.se illegally begotten, who i.s 
stronger, (lie devil laigiues or them!’ 

‘1 hes(‘ lools think tliey can dominate the engines,’ .said Ralia. 
U.se theui, pull die lever, push, twist :uid turn luuulk's and 
become S.ihibs 111 the process and put on Rat-patloon ami oil 
their hair! 

But, by Ishwar, they will seei who is stronger,’ ackled Viroo. 
\ou can eall me the son of an ass if ihev are not strangled hv 
tho.se maehmes! If they do not break, ii'the bodies (hev have 
built up on the wrestling-piteh are nnt siieketl tiway by the 
devil maehmes !’ ^ ' 

^ ‘We shall see who will have the Itist laugh, chappar chappar 

Uitinna ;ina ilte Imys* Ananta or myself!' said Ralia. 

‘'*''“1’* -w 'vho shall have the la.st huigh,’ Ananu 
md, a.s he saw the ndiculous figure which Ralia cut, possessed 

oy au the stmnd and fury ivhik the oilier coppersmiths looked 
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on uncompreiiendingly. The Clock Tower clock sn uck six dhte 
dong bells in the distance, and he felt a jxinic in his soul, almosi 
as if he were in Bombay and late for the factory. 

‘Han, we shall see who shall have the last l.-iugh!’ Kalia 
raved with a resurgence of his pride and anger as he raced 
up to Ananta because the latter was drifting away, iialiin 
Chod, we shall see! Look, look there, ami, if you’ had 
your ears cleaned of dirt, listen to wh:it they arc saving !’ Aiid 
he seemed to go mad again. ‘They are langliing ;it yiai. !)(, 
you hear what they are saying? “Chapiiar ' cliaiiiiar . 
cheekh . . . phufF . . . phuff . . . Chappar . . . ch.n)par 
cheekh.” Fool, listen! . . . They are drinking th<- blood of 
the lives of those boys in there; they are .swalluwin(( tlicir hoars 
masticating, crunch, crunch. . . . And they arc . . .’ ’ 

■And he began to dance the wild dance of a clown in a circus 
as he ran up to the gate of the fectory and l)cgan to kmx'k at 
the wooden frame hard, hard with his fists. 

As Ghanna’s ill luck would have it, lu; opened the tiperturc 
of the window at the moment and poked his head out. Kalia 
caught hold of it and slapped his fiicc hard, .so tliat Chtuma 
shrieked with terror. 


Father! Father!’ cried his little son Rlioda as he came up 
and stood watching the spectacle. He wtis frightened til hk 
father s behaviour. ‘Mother is calling you,’ he .said, clinirinri 
to Ralia s legs. ^ & 

shouted*^’ foreman and go and attack the btm !’ Ananta 


‘Come, come and calm yourself, Raliti Ram,’ Dina .siiid' 

of Ralia’s shirt. 'And go ajul show yonni 
sell to Gauran, or she will ’ ’ | 

^et away, all of you !’ Ralia raved. 'Get :iway, swine !’ 
iJut Viroo and Dina dragged him away, even as he .still 
shouted after the receding figure of Ananttu 

duty to JaSi reminded Anantii ui' \m 

‘This is the machine age, the machine age. , . . 1 will rane 

Ac mothCT of this machine age !’ Ralia shouted after the recediiiit 
figure of Ananta and began to foUow him. * 

Ohe Ralia!’ 

‘Ohc Ustad !’ 


^he broAer, come to your senses i’ 

The men shouted as they got hold of hi*. 
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AS HE THREADED HIS WAY THROUGH THE TENSE ATMOSPHERE 
created by Ralia outside the factory gates, to the cross-roads 
where Kucha Billimaran met Bazar Kaserian, Ananta affected 
a studied nonchalance. Partly he was overwhelmed by the 
spectacle of the misery and wretchedness that had burst through 
Ralia’s hysterical outbursts, and partly he was aware of their 
contempt for him as he knew they knew he was going up to see 
his keep .Janki. The violence of a vague hurt knocked between 
his ribs, and his heart palpitated at the tension among the men 
who had been part of the scene and at his fear of them. Inside 
him his awarcne.ss of a poverty which spread from Madanpura 
to Billimaran burnt into a dark cloud, heavy and oppressive, 
and all he could d(» was to curse the country in which there was 
always an (aullcss scarcity, punctuated every now and then by 
a famine. ‘Lord (iod, what ;i land !’ he muttered under his 
breath, as he withdrew his^ wincing eyes from the stares which 
followed him. And lit; felt as though an enormous shadow was 
creeping up to his neck from behind him. 

When he got to the .square and was about to cross the road 
to go upstairs to the room above the shop of Hiroo, the tobac- 
conist, where he lived with Janki, he looked back at the men 
in the. lane. They we,r<‘ still following him with their gaze, 
even as they whispered to each other. 

He thought h<; would hoodwink them by buying some cream 
cakes to inakt; a cool drink for Janki while he waited to put 
them off the scent. Me felt panicky and wondered why his 
conscience had suddenly become active, why his heart was 
taking up the aeeusalion of immorality in their stare.s and giving 
way to ;i sensi' ol’sluune which he had seldom felt before. After 
all, he tri<;d to reassure himself, there wa.s nothing wrong in 
putting the head-doth on a widow’s head, espccitilly a.s her life 
would htive ii'inaitx'd a long scries of insults if she had been 
condemned to mourn the death of an elderly husband to whom 
she htid been mtirried l>y arrangement. And he wished that the 
hearts of these men whom he loved, and whose humiliations he 
shared, would melt and smile at his mitidemctinotir and forgive 
him for his wortls outside the factory. In Bombay few people 
worried about illegal liaisons. But in small towns like Amritsar, 
where everyone knew everyone else, they were narrow and 
malicious. 
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Another surreptitious fflaiicc at tlicm ami lu> vvi« ,* 
to dart up the stairs, but he liimui Black (mhI V'iron V> 
at him. hor a moment, wave.*! of liu v swept ovc-r him iT 
his ears, and henimteretl: 'Oh. mai s. i, die 
wretches!’ Then Dina Tamer Bane e.dled l.m ) 

Ustad, you have dropped your loin ,l,.ih l.etiiiid MaP'"'! 
everyone smiled Ananta ro.urd uith i.umiuer ,.t tl ' 
his rancour agmast their puritanism ew.pmated 've 
edge of their cemtempt fur him had \\iiheietl m/I i 
smile. Now there .seemed ,o i.im t-Vl.e ’ 
their laixio, .something even he.miilul; meti like the l/en? 
.that nppimg ivarmth which .spre.ui |i„ d .' ti 
his thumb to Dina Tamer Bal.e chee L /n, o, . 'pp'r 
raced up the creaking, wo..den .stains. 

Janki lay fast asleep on tfu* HuneriHr V iu-tr.: \ t 

and began to tiptoe toward,s her lie'iMi , t f 
stomach with the fear 1ml,. ‘ii| 

'Long before he had k*. ^ hliv have rii| 

village of Kanowan in (iiirda'spiiVdist'ik T she'*!*'' \'Y’' 
sumed by th« insidious ttiiiereulmds le dh t 

the disease had beeim tn e-u Jill,, 1 . '! i ’"'f hnow wl 
of her husband or afterwards But b’n' ’7 ^*7 

apprehension, for if she died im J ! I” 4 

would say !i? L ^ 

accusation would h-'it/i* ^ i *'**^^*' Audi 

forthecausc,inthe*scrviyof '’realise in his k| 

often forgotten her and neglmed "“‘''‘'"'’‘"h '»« 

dark of'ire^^Im 

nostrils. He sat down on the ed^fonf 7 ''el«-atr dilati 
hand on her broad white forehe^ r! ’**' f'Uf 

baked earthen pot. He felt warm like an nndi 

how acute her S was Sohr i"} 

pulse. The limp ctSe of f '<* Ml 

hands at the end. sent a ri.ril with the ,lrun» 

though it was the same limb '‘“'b ‘''hiwii 

pillow, had in Bombay' carajst^^Mm c-iKn ly frumt 

caressed him when he had sullwcdf 
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the movement. And, as he drew the arm out of cover and her 
mouth half opened with a moan, an i he whispered tenderly to her, 
‘There is no talk, child,’ he felt the nostalgia of those moments 
when, her hand in his, and his l)ig chest heaving against her 
pigeon breasts, the moist pressure of her lips on his own, he had 
first had licr on the terrace of the shrine at Kanowan, the day 
after all the oilier pilgrims had gone. In the confusion of the 
times through which they had lived since, with the mcaly- 
moutlu^d advic(': a,tid gossip of people rattling in their ears, and 
the constant s<^arx'h for a peaceful abode, that experience, right 
under tlu^ shadow of tlic presence of the gods, had remained 
most poignant. ^ 

TIh; ]xv<ii of' hei' pulse was irregular, and he knew that still 
the slow silent, (ever clung to her, and came on at any time of 
the day 01* night, like a thief waiting for the opportunity to 
steal a. little* of* h(*r young life, evaporating ifUo air to hide only 
for another ofiportunity to assail her. liicy had both got used 
to this robl)(‘r and had accepted it as a sliadow wliicli fell between 
them, (Constantly r(*minding them tliat it would, if a'nd when it 
wished, part ih<‘m ('or (‘ver. And yet (wery lime Ananta sensed 
its pr<‘S(‘ne<*, h(* hit torn as thougii he were suspended liy the 
tuft kno! ov<'r (lu* edge of the burning ground in the hands of 
Yama, Hod ofDcatli, wlvile this hideous deity was Hinging Janki 
on to tlu! fuiu‘ral jjx'rc*, tlie whole tension being lu*ightened by 
th(* pre, monition that he would survive his lieloved, to l)e pursued 
by yci another shadow, tlie. unappcxiscd ghost of JankL 

T let*! warm under lliis blanket,’ Janki mutt(*red as she opened 
her eyes ; and tiu*n, S' retching her li.ml)s, she said : Ts the sun out?’ 

it is past six,’ Ananta said, dhit you must keep the 
blanket on, exon if you feel warm. You must sweat out this 
fever. , . . And I shall o|'>en a window to let in the light, if 
not the heat, of the Hun (Jodd 

Janki tofic Ananta’s hand to he*r breasts and looked tenderly 
at him. But, tmiike the old days, he withdn*w his eyes and hung 
his lK*ad dtjwn. 

‘Wliat is it? What is tlie matter?’ she askrcL 

‘Nothing,' hr saiil, 'nothing, Jankid And lie looked away 
at the room and the c*onfusion of elmhes, (’ooking utensils, faded 
flowers and fruit tliat wa.s ahoul. He was irritatcnl by the 
disarray atid wanted to dean up ami set things in (»rdrr. He 
was surprised at this impulse in him, for he had always reacted 
against his stepmotlicr’s love of cleanliness and Iiad likeil Janki 
because slie btdieved in leaving loose ends of iliittgs about" her. 
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‘What is it? Tell me?’ she said importunately. 

The half cry, half moan of the voice affected hiixx^ so that 
his eyes welled up with tears and his face was covered with the 
flush of tenderness. He tried to ask himself what was wronj 
with him, because all his responses were evading him this locxorn- 
ing. He knew the sorrows and despairs of the lives around hi3ca! 
but he had taken the spineless curve of the gestures of the copp^^’ 
smiths hitherto so much for panted that when he had hcieii 
shaken out of his torpor by Ralia this morning he did not irea-liss^ 
it immediately. But, as Janki probed him with her irxsisteni 
gaze, he became conscious of strange stirrings in the deptb-S o: 
his being, waves of self-pity mixed with a deep remorse ' 
others. Bathed in the shadows of the room, chained down tc 
the life of this woman by invisible strings of emotion, his 
frame twitched at the recollection of the hopeless crowd in 
dull grey light of the narrow lane before the gates of the fsictox) 
shed. Hs felt he had suffered with those men in the few moment 
during which Ralia assailed his experienced will with his stub 
bom ravings and beat up the foreman Channa, and tlmt fo! 
all the tension between them he was involved with them as i 
piecework employee of the middle men, and as a person wh< 
had also been refused a job in the factory. All the gestnra 
looks and wprds with which they had expressed themselves wen 
the cover of a breathless emotion that had often welled, np ii 
him too, before he tamed it, his thathiar conscience, a. stnpid 
absurd, uncanny, instinctive passion which had often come O) 
and possessed him even in the midst of the struggles Tn Bomba'j 
an undisciplined, impulsive, simple reaction which said, 
isn’t right !’ though he knew that that judgement did not ap^l 
in the complex hell men had made of this world. The axidacit 
of the adventurer, the rogue, the lover, the rebel, the ixxstTX wh^ 
bo;re his life on the palm of his hands; as it weire, and judgo 
eeich situation as it came along, had only thrust this ball c 
smoke down into his belly, but not scotched it altogether. Fo 
Ae silence of the soul was not a sign of its disappearance, as til 
inactivity of a volcano is never the index of its extinction. 

TeU me,’ Janki said. 

‘Chiidling,’ he said, ‘I didn’t want to worry you, but tlxing 
are bad out in the country. The shortage of food was t>di 
enough when we were in Bombai, but now it has spread, 
that, they say, in places men are rotting on the roadsidejj, to 
tired even of dyiiig. , . . And, in Amritsar, larger purses bav 
bought up big hoards and the grain has run out of the marled 
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^nd tlic tliAthiAis ric in a worse predicaixient than the others 
Not only have they no money to buy the little food they could 
get, but the KasCTas have not been giving them piecework to 
make utensils. Ihe factory which Gokul Chand and Murli 
Dhar have opened has taken in the men they want to make 
gadgets for the war, leaving the rest of us on the doorstep. This 
morning while I was maturing the cauldron which I.al Chand- 
Khushal Chand commissioned me, our dour Ralia and others 
were shouting lor Ghanna, the foreman, and knocking at the 
gate ready to break head.s ’ 

‘What were they waiting there for if there were no jobs— a 
declaration of war;*’ 

No, th<!y clidn t expect an invasion from that sparrow 
Channa, tliey w<'re eager to wage war against anyone they could 
get hold oL “ 

‘What have w(^ done?’ 

.R.alia <ind (.oin|)iiny tliink that X like tlie machines which 
have conic into the hin<^ and that tlicse machines are tlie cause 
of their doom, 'lliey say tliat tlie teaching of Gandhi Mahatma 
IS agauist tlie^ maeliiiK^s. So everyone sliould be against ma- 
chines. Aiul I don’t know wliicli way to begin to make them 
see tliat it is no^ ust! Iilaniing the tools, however articulate they 
may be, but it is a (|uestion ol who is master of machinc.s-”**-we 
or-~ — ’ 

‘I am not sure, Manki cut in, ‘that these toys of Shaitan are 
not to blame .... I lOok at tlie slaughter of those men by the 
police in Botnhai with machine-guns.' ... I heard their poor 
moaning all night. And I am terrified of t:hose "“flying 

1 hat has nothing to do with it/ Ananta said impatiently. 
AlUcI, lor a moment, he broodexl in silence. 

‘lell the truth and be shouted at!’ said Janki. 

Ananta bent tenderly over her and pressed her hand* 

am not alnising you, childling/ he said eoaxingly. ‘You 
aon t underslaiul tliat when one is married olF to a girl and she 
brings a bed in hvr dowry with her, one does not refuse the 
bedstead b«H*ause it is too high to get on to easily. If one has a 
heart and is really capable of love, one likes a poIishc»d bridal 
x;d better than a broken old string cliarpai. Like the fashional>k 
y^ilayatij^nde, we Iiave accepted, we ought to accept the dowry 
H machines she has brought, and make use of them, provided 
tc keep our hearts and liecome the masters. Madhinai 'don*! 
aiink or feel, it is Men who do,’ 
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‘ “There is no talk of money, out- must have a Iwjirti" 
Janki said in a mock heroic voice, <niotin)' Au.im.i’s jtVi nhra, 
And then she added witli ji I'.iint, icasiut,' smile, *.S( ttnetiincs 
seem to me like a machine inan or in.m-m.u Iiiue, itiitiirwr 
blowing and talking and .spliitferiiii,; as thoiiMii th.ar wirs!* 
engine inside you anti not a lie.iii.' Ami vnur l.ie li.iiuls nj! 
feet and rumps are just like (he hands and'lci nf ,1 mathin,!. 
never getting tired.’ 

‘You can abuse me a.s you like, nn love,' in- s.iid jj, ,l 
manner of a conventional poetic It i\ IT. ’ * 

And he got up ami went to ..pen tlie window to let tiv 
light in. ' 

_ There is something a!>ont yon.' she sai.l u iih s.-i i. ,ns conm 
in her voice, ‘wliieli niake.s people either Man vintst eiu‘m« 
or your best friends.’ " 

, ‘f f ’“‘sumlerstoud peison,’ hr > ,,id v, i,h „ 
laugh. Ihen he yawned ;uk 1 adtlrtl ; '1 think, [aiiki.ii I hctii 
get you some sherbet to drink insi.M.l ol tli,< uhrv that I w' 
going to beat up with the ere.itn c.ikrs I h.ite hoimhi ’ 

‘Hail’ she prote.sted like .i wliimpnin,- , InM*. '*1 woul 

have liked some other taste than th.u sheii.ct IkiiMldi in ai 
the time.’ > ..miMwiu 


nui, cnitaimg, tlunk of your levet.' he s.iid .tnlhorW' 

her bed. Ihcn he tilted the eool e.irtlien pit. la i wlncli mii 
on a wooden stand, and handed the tuinhieV n, hri. ' 1; 

bo you think this of me in .seeret,' he .s.ij,!, I midiini' a ioii 
gxrghng laugh to eover his etnlun’issmem .I, the umiS 

mSnv fK<' 'V.IS st.ineuh.u tom Iw li 

morning. It wm true that he had the lepni.uion of .J 

scoundrel, that many nmrv immle haif^d Itiiy ttJ 

spirit imorint^the " •'*' •*'*' 

^ m lor Iheii .hMlh-iiflt 

S?c of’belKn”-, ? •>*"! "•■‘ilir'ot fo.ta t? 

f love^^hlTl?, men believed i,,. for it U 

drunk a W whirl, ? ^ "1> « 

cldSs; for hr IHt forli 

lofty people a pn^ta. and all ihow jterini J 

y people, a fedmg , which was mud, more ptwiive M 
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expressed itself pei-versely through the devotion to this lovely, 
withering widow, to whom he was not married according to the 
sacred custom of the four gyrations round the ceremonial fire, 
and to the men around him even through his bluff, loud, 
histrionic manner. And he also knew that though most men 
were anxious to hurt others, the people around hiin only talked 
about immorality and poured cold water on the warmth he 
exuded with a stui)idity without malice; and tlmt tlury were 
more sinned against than .sinning, back-hitiag, slulfy old deiid- 
hearts, more victims of the world’s scoundrelism th;m scoundrels, 
even :is he w:is more a victim of the world’s roguery titan a 
rogue. 

For ;i moment he looked at Janki and hoped tluit he could 
sec her iitith in him written on her fticc. But Janki’s visage wiis 
ubiquitous in its ((uivering deathly ptillor, hcightcjied by ':i rosy 
flush, ;ts she dr.uik the sherbet ; her eyes weia; ptuhetie with the 
blue shadows that surrounded them as though they were the 
reflection of a me.ssatje from the oilier workl ; her long' bl.ack hair 
fell loosely .alxmt her as that of a frightening, though'fascinating, 
witch. 

‘Have you taken that medicine that Hakeem Jalal Din gave 
you?’ he :isked [tatern.ally. 

‘Wlitit is the U.SC of medicines!’ .she said with ;i muliled 
voice as though she we <• unnerved Ity the (lush on her flice. 

‘Yon must look idler yourself, chitdiug,’ he urgt'd, ;dmost as 
if he were remons(r;iiing with a tiaughly child. 

‘You e.m throw the powtU'rs on the bonfire of my body!’ 
she sakl. ‘’riien 1 .sluill be cured for ever and enjoy gotid hciilth 
in the next life.’ 

‘If there is iinotlu'r life,’ he mocked. ‘And :is no one knows, 
you had belter not tiikeajiy ehiinccs. Anyhow, de;tth is repulsive !’ 

Janki lilted b;tek her he;ul and kty iotiking iit tin; crooked 
beams of the eeiling. 

In order to tpiieten the sigitatkm of his nerves, Aiiiintii 
begtin to he;it np the cream csikes before him with ;i tin chnrner. 
He .seemed to Ite iihsorbrtl by tite ([uerrlons jerky motion ol" 
this miniature machine in his hands and thought of telling 
Janki how he liked the toy. (liddily he revolved the wheel 
^ttachefi to the h;mdle, fas , fast, faster until the eiikes sphtshed 
up to the neck of the small earthen jug. He waitetl for a moment 
and, turning his finger round the 'neck of the jug. collected the 
flttle grease that had got stuck there and licked it.' I’hen he bent 
down and twik a draught of the a>o! whf>'. But finding it a 

» 
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little too thick, he began churning it ugaiin At iluit instant; 
however, there was an uproar in the a slirill voice wailinj 

an hysterical wail, interrupted l)y moans and ahus(\ ^ 

Ananta rushed to che window which overlooked du^ scjuare,' 
He saw Ralia dragging Gauri by the* Iniir, she s;.ec,„;(‘rt;(i' 

after him alternately protesting and striking him w hh a l)r(x)ii; 
in her right hand. 

‘Oh, leave go !’ Ananta shouted. 

But, knowing that such counsel would l,)i‘ of no a/vail to th 
couple, he rushed downstairs. 

‘Rape the mother of your mother!' Ralia lomcil. d, will 
drag you to the murky waters of that drain, tnnil you dry 
urine and eat dung for arousing the beast in me!' 

‘Vay! May you die! May you <lic!' (huui wldmed as she 
ran with short jerky steps, ‘Look, folks, ht* is tv dog; to murder 
me! Look, brothers, he is going to murder mo! 'Hus nastv 
man! Look, folks, for the sake of my tdiildrcu, sav(' me, oli 
save me from his clutches ! Folks, lie is going !< > murder me ! . 

‘Ohe, let go!’ Ananta said peremptorily to Ralia, as he goi 
abreast of the couple. 

Ralia relaxed his hold on his wife’s iiair. 

In an instant Gauri struck out with luu* broom, tutting hin: 
on the chest, on the thighs, even as she protrsteti: ‘'i iu* na,st\ 
man! The eater of his masters! He is so frit;ht<mfd Murli; 
And he wants to murder me. Folks, he is going to murdei 
me!’ 

At this Ralia pulled her hair in a fury of chagrin aiul .sharai 
and struck out with his other Iiand. dlie 'clrcad ciuarrcl tlashd 
for a moment in the shimmering early rays (jf the sun lib 
dagger-thrusts it\ the heart of the morning. 

Rhoda came weeping from Billiinaran, his liule baby biothc; 
in his arms, and stared" at his parent.s ItK^kcd in the d’nd mill 
death. 

‘Ohe, for the sake of your children!’ Ananta said. ‘Cl 
-come to your senses! Ohe, Bali, and help incii 

separate them. Ohe, Dine !’ 

A crowd rushed forward from all sides, passc‘rad»y and shif 
keepers and the few straggling coppeniniths who hal not gum 
back to their hovels to try to arrange life a liule. 

Bali, the sherbet- dealer and grocer, jumped up and hcli 
Gaun, while Ananta tore Ralia away* Dina t airier Lane caw 
limping along and tried to calm his friend: *Conif and tmvci 
shower of cold water at the bunga of Harnam he sti 
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‘It is the heat, you know— spring has started early this year. 
That is why you are so violent this morning.’ 

Meanwhile Gauri had rushed to her children and, picking 
up the littler one, stood bleeding at the left <\nr while* slu* shouted : 

'Look, folks, the darkness has come. No food in the* home. 
The rcAil owing. And he wants to murder nu‘ for tc'lliug Iiini! 
The lazy scouiulrt‘11 Why doesn’t he go and do a. clay's work? 
Eater of his masters! Drunkard! the brollier of drunkards! 
And of whor<mu)ng<‘!‘s !’ 

Ananta kneav the last words were aimed at liirn. And he 
didn’t know what to say to her about the rc'asons for Ralia’s not 
being at work. 

'OIu', go,’ he said. 'Go, good woman, and rest.’ 
d‘kit(*rs ()f yoiir masters!’ slie answered, luigging her child. 
‘Evcai a shec'p will (U*fend its young . . And she recreated 
into billimaran, die victor wlio had got the last word in. 

'rh(*y had no jvnswcr for her. 

Ananla felt that they must all go and consult the* pot*t, Punin 
Singh BhaipU, ihr advice Iiefore he could organize* the* e*e)pj>(!r- 
smiths into a union and plan a campaign on tlieir bt'lialf But 
whe> wta*c‘ th(‘y to tight against? Who was the* enemy? (iokul 
Chanel- Murli Dhar, tin* dealers who used to give* tla* c'oppe*!*- 
smiths j)ie-e‘e‘work, or the Sarkar? . , . ! h* f(*It dizzy witli the 

violeiH'e* e>f the battle e^f wills in the* sinmme*ring airh'ss nua-ning. 
lie fe'lt he* shoulel go irnruediately and ge*t a eoltl sho\ve*r on 
his h(‘ad. . . . Bait first he must make* Jauki c'nmtialablt*. 

M h), Dint*, brother, take him to the Imn!»;a for a bath !' he* said 
to the* Kwc*ating Tamer Lane*. hSardar Purun Singh is lla*re, , . . 
I shall join you soon! It Is important that \v<* slanild talk this 
out with a Sf’usible man and then do something.’ 


V 

Lai.i,a Mmmi piiae menr.D ms riorr ejiMor.iu.Y in Tfir. nmrx 
water of tlie sitsidl trenigli die right Taiid side of the Misri 
Bazar gatenvay t«? die Golden IVmple, A heavy beardetl Sikh 
peasant near him was splashing die muddy liepiid more* \'ig'or-" 
ously to clean his feet heforr stepping do%sn the* saeiaa! tnaible 
stairs of the holy of holies. Murli^’s ivory-colouretl face ilusheij 
vividly against the silver grey of his neatly^trimmed mnmuwhe 
and beard. lit looked disapprovingly at the Sikh and wiiiectl 
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a little. And yet he didnothuiTy away Ijiit only liiulu-d uskan 
at the peasant as if he were demandintj mspeet. t:)!- his old a 
from the man and rather shocked that tlie Sikh wiiiiiihi’t ev 
keep his distance. In a motnent, however, a female for 
brushed past him with a demure look uiuier th(‘ shadmv oftl 
head-cloth on her forehead. 'I’lial was his d.nrditer-in.h, 
He edged away from the trough aiul thllowed hi-i- with 'tl 
urgent gait of a youthful heart stiuanderer. 

The young piece-goods seller at the end of the Misri Baa 
who like all the people in the area knew of th<' ol.l man's fh^ 
ness for his daughter-in-law, teasinglv sane; m himself the rilia 
duet which someone had comptwed, 'in the ihint <4 .1 ol.-i f™ 
Murli’s old wife for comfort: • ‘ “ 


‘0 Grandpa, preis my limbs with yam hands. 

I have been gathering .spinach ill 'the fields . . .* 


ii vuiec called out a nioi 


‘Ram Ram Lalla Murli Dhar, 
devout greeting from behind. 

‘Ram Ram ji, Rjun Ram!’ the old man .s.iid, turning hat 
automatically, and felt panic-.stricken to tliink that someoti 
may have seen him following his daughter-in-law. And vet’li 
was anxious not to lo.se sight of her. I'ivcrything seemed to t 
going wrong this morning. At first he had hcartl that scoundn 
Ananta hammering away in the little .shop ojiposiie his hi 
house, when he himself had tried his best to sec that no dealt 
m Bazar Kaserian should give him work. Then Clhanjia ha 
come and told him of the threatening attitutic t>f the thathiai 

Rateway of the faetnry and t 
how Raha had made a scene and beaten him. And, to a 

platform of the we 

clofo^Hs he S splashed water on his neatly starehed tnuslt 

there had snln<!bpd^'^^n?*^ Sahib. And then the Sikh |>eiisaii 

ha2^ especially when Seth (hifctil Chim 

appeared, for it seemed like his partner’s voirr Hm 

could one keep one’s prestige in these dais ! 

Si felt Wtiem b ? ** courteous smile he put on 
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;You are out early today, Seth Gokul Chand!’ he said 
trying to be casual, though his face was pale with guilt * 

‘You know how much work there is to do nowadays, Lalla 
Murh Dhar. . . . What with auditing the accounts ! . . And 
then I have to go to the station to get news of the goods, the 
sheets of brass, winch seem to be held up somewhere Traffic 
conditions are impossible nowaday^ ... I hear the railway 
workers are going on strike in various parts of the country, 
deinaiKlmg Iionuses and “dearness allowances”. I wish we 
could botli pat a litth; more energy into the works. We want 
young lilood, yon know, Lallu Murli Dhar. If only your son 
Sackniind wtmUl pni m a little more time?’ 

‘No, brother, Sad.mand must carry on the fiimily craft as 
long a.s possible -vvc h;ive connections with the courts of the 
hill pi'ima-s and old clients everywhere. How can w'c drop 
them wticn pi'ople are turning .silver into utensils? . . . And 
isn’t C.hanna til the vvorks all d;iy? And my grandson Gopi 
is there in die oflire. 01 course, I am going to send my grand- 
son Nikkti to tli(‘ lacfoi’v as uii upprentice.’ 

‘That l)oy needs looking after. He is so small and ptile.’ 

Ves, yes, I know; but what can I do in my old age? He 
is my youngest ip-aridson and his mother is .so fond of him.’ 

_ ‘And you are so fond of his mother,’ mumbled Gokul Chand 
with Ji ini.selnevons smile on his elegant face adorned with a 
full u|)tiuu(*u And then, having dipped his feet 

m tho tnju.u'h ol <hrty water, pointed towards the entrance of 
the teinph' and said : ‘Ao, coined 


Anti they Iiotli procc'edcd past the confcctioneir’s shop, where 
devout .Sikli pilgnins from distant cities wen; bnsv buvin<>' little 
baskets oi kar.i iMrsh.ul to oiler at tlie shrine, 'i.ast' the stall 
where a Inirly .Sikh w.is lilting the sliues, wliich tieoiile disctirded 
before entering tiie temple, with a slick and putting them in 
neat rows till round him, ptisf the beggtirs who .s;it on the edges 
of tlu: mttrble sttiirs wailing hir money and ollering.s in 
inonotonouH tom>s, and the hereditary mu-sieitins who plaved 
devottonal .songs to groups of ptigriias on the pavement. In a 
minute or two they Itad etitered the vast courtyttrd at the foot 
ot the Akai l.ikht, where luinilreds of worsitiripera .sal listening 
to a reejttitioa Irom the holy (Juru Granth. 

Ordinarily L.dia Murli i)har was in the habit of sitting down 
lerc tor a wliilt., because it was here that the prondest molhcni- 
n-law of Amritsar brought their youngest daugliters-iu-Iaw to 
isteri to trie gcLipcl» or nither lo eat ice creaiiB, Mweet-soiir 
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potatoes, gram curry, chillied papacluius and rnuiul, 
gol-gappas, filled with tamarind sauce, wfiitdi wt*r<* a special 
of the stallkeepers around the temple, 'riu^rcfuic^ it || 
best hunting-ground for the young gndlants, as wcli as ford 
old and tried hands, at the art of talking with thf* r\cs. Bigd 
company of Seth Gokul Chand, who was iniddV agrcl ai 
intent on making a fortune, prevented old Murli from' waitij 
even for a moment by tlie corner wh<*re he had a daft^ 
his daughter-in-law. Instead of relaxini,^ Idr a wliiie, tjui 
sight of his prying family, to ftsasl ins eyes on lieatity, he b 
now to put on the pose of the brave old man w ho, !},a\ ing goi 
past the age of pleasure, was now dedicated to the things 
the spirit, the transcendental ideals, ihv rra!i.nifiun whi 
was the prescribed last stage of life for all { iiiidns. 

‘There are a great many peoph^ out herr tmlavd Murli sai 
to put his partner off the scent as lie east a sun'epufiuus loc 
round. He felt the passion of old age tingle in Ids ilesh atS 
sight of young feces and at the sound of youn!» \‘nircs on i 
warm morning. The fact that he heard that h.dla Ram San 
and his brother Lalla Binde Saran had .an ivt'd tu udhr himtl 
match of the latteris daughter lor his grandsnii Xikka b 
elated hirn with the knowledge tliat, with Ids wcmIUi, Ids prt 
tige was rising; and the strange stirrings hs* had felt in Im Ikx 
at dawn showed that, apart from a few wiinkles and oiaaisioi 
tiredness, he could still feel the same urges as nvcmty years 1 
when he was fifty. . . . Only, he was afraitl of a jerlc, onel 
those sudden jerks which had happened m him at about fort 
five, when he had begun to feel as if he were going do^vii die aim 
; The weather has been very hot/ said Setli Caiknl (Jhari 
dptobing Murli's ruminations. 'Snlfm’ating if was k 
night-— couldn't sleep very well for tiiinking of‘ those* gm 
held up m pansit, and the ‘‘hoom^d 

‘Hey Sri^Wah Guru!’ Murli mumbled with a forcf’d piei 
even as he joined his palms in obeisance towards the gaioi 
the inner shrine which^ stood across 11 riiarbli* bridge in i 
middle of the square tank, the golcl-platecl holy of* holies shiiiif 
with a nch^splendour in the bursting sunshine, 

Ihen the old man resumed his steps, surveying tin* fee 
of the moving con^egation for the figure of his daughtrr-iu.lat 
because he hoped she had seen him and would utakr for il 
the garden, Gum Ka Bugh. out ofii 
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‘What is ilolding the goods up, Seth Gokul Ghand? Surely 
the Sarkar wants us to make the parts, doesn’t it?’. 

No one knows. 1 he !Babu at the Goods Office says that 
the stuff' is held up at Karachi. He wouldn’t lie, because I 
tipped him a hundred rupees the last time he secured delivery 
. . . Now we have enough for the next week, but .1 am afraid 
of a shoi tagt. of mateiials. Of course, the Sarkar has ffiven us 
orders for a year Hut you know, Lallaji, the Sarkar’s feft hand 
docs not know whtit tlic lijind docs. , , « JVIy only lc«ir is 
that if we c^an’t get any more materials, we can’t employ any 
more um-rniffoyed (hathiars. . . . And that may create diffi- 
culties for us difiicultics." 

‘Yes,’ said Mhrli. ‘I ain the Ghaudhri of my Panchayat 
and tlu.y aic. tihc.uly up against me for Joining IrMnds with you* 

. . . 1 lu.y ga tinted lound tlic factory gate this morning and 

became really nasty, .so Ghanna tells me. . . . Hut we can 
only t ike on a few of them if ever we do take ;iny. I am taking 
on one, Mehra, whose mother is my wife’s cousin. Thinms are 
very b:i(l lor them all, I agree, and they arc my kith and kin 
but- 

‘I ani lor emitloying (hern all, though I think we should 
try and Imd room lor tlur more (;.xperienced hands first.’ 

‘Not those who havti oppo.sed me at every step,’ said Muidi 
stili'ening with an ardent hatred of opposition, as though' the 
will of his youth was welling up in him. ‘We shall employ 
only the good gentlemanly .sort among them, not rogues like 
Aaanta and Ralia.'' 

And having said this, Murli ff-owned till his face ivrinkled 
deeply. 'I'he irritation seeined to dry up the .springs of emotion 
in him ,uid lu \.i\\n(*d with the fatigue (hat came on him so 
suddenly and made him lirel as if he stood at death's door. 

‘Don’t he .mgry with me, Lallaji,’ said Gokul Ghand. ‘bnly 
most ol them are workle.ss and hungry.’ 

‘As they look on me as their father-mother,’ said old Murli, 
1. naturally want to .set; them happy.’ 

A little heggai'-hoy ctune from hdiiiKl them, singing to the 
tune ol the h-on bangles on hi.s h:md, and jmt his howritirward 
with a ‘wilking’, ahjeet expr<!Ssion on his face. 

Murli frowned again, gave him a pice and waved him away 
the splendid peacock feather fan he carried in his lumcl. 
Sut as he looktxl back he caught sight of Ananta. 

‘If only you knew how I hate ih«(c low thulhians !' the old 
nan began. ‘They are eating my life up. Especially that 
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Ananta, the scoundrel, who has ctuur hack from llombi 
There, he is behind us. He is corruptiiut the w h. ili- 1, ,i, of then 
And he put his fan on his mouth by way of a signal to Got 
to talk softly. ' 

T should treat that man more gently myself.' Ookul 
T was going to ask you if we might oll'er h’iin .) jolt in the wort 
‘Seth Gokul Chand! He is a eonlirmed nlgne. a <ininkati 
a whoremonger, who h;is alKlueted a wiiiow fiom b.u.ila arid 
living with her in the chub;ini tibove llirnu the tobarconkt' 

He is leading the men astray.’ ' 

T should employ him pnxi.sely for those reasons, 
wild bird is better in the cage than llvifi),; .ibout .md irtmitii 
the caged ones with the fruits of the gaiahm.' 

‘There are no fruits in the gtinlen tiowad.a's,’ Mnrli sail 
withering to ashes with the fading fiirs of h.ue in him, 

‘Just as you like, Lallaji. You know the ih.nlu.us best.’ 
They walked along self-con,seiou.sly for a \shii.', tlie teiKi, 
between them increasing with the nokse m.nir bv the Iici'mi 
blind men and ascetics, reclining tig.iinsi tl’te" uhiiewashi 
walls of the surrounding houses, singing shrill hvnins, eliitntii 
and moaning for a pice over their liegging bowls! 

‘_Ohe look, ohe look at the old man he is iliessed uii 
he IS going to his wedding!’ a child’s voire i-.dled on fo 
behind. 


And the other one, the son of .Mi.shtar Maivatio -hj 
bahib and half bama with his mousituhe!’ another voii 
joined m. 

Didn’t I tell you that he was a rogue!’ protested Mur! 
of uM’ ‘Iwse little thtuhiar !mys up to make f« 

““?hief makers. Only Anantti was coming aluti 
l^ke those of a Brahminee bull. Atid tint 
un and apiu’oach either, tin lie can 

faU atto^fS 'g .slightly impudent tone: 

Murii DharP ’ ‘ 

'•»' lilt of tl 

spoiet * difficulues of love between Murli ;mtl his « 


* I’awi*. 

. have been gathemig spinad* in Ae fiekfa . * 
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I will beg your leave,’ said old Murli hurriedly to his 
partner, irritated by the teasing tune to the pitch of desperation 
, I have to go round quickly, for there are some gentlefolk 
from Jandiala coming to oiler a match for my Nikka todkv ’ 

‘May your tribe increase!’ congratulated Gokul Chand with 
a faint trace of mockery m his voice. 

As Murli walked away, Ananta repeated his respectful 
greetings to the old man. ‘ 

‘Come, liai Anant Ram,’ said Seth Gokul Chand with a 
show of cord., -lin y as_ he stood to take off his clothes on the 
^hTlhcri”**^ * *^**^”^ preparation for a dip in the holy water. 

‘Oh, jusl fur .-I St. -oil arouiid and a bath, Sethji. I have been 
wield.., g the Iiann.icr half the night. . . . And how is your 
gentle tem{)<‘ranu‘ntr ^ 

son^ I waild come here and have a dip in the tank, 

‘Not just a tank, but the ocean of nectar!’ .said Ananta, 
pointing to tile gieeii scum that spread in the corners of the 
muck and water iliat gives its name to the city of Amritsar. 

'As >'ou would say, those are tlie sins of rich ocople like me 
Gokul Chand with a laugh at himself 

myseir * ^ 

. .solt.aicd to the astute Seth, and vas on the point of 

mvitiiig hull to a (-nol, pure shower at the well in Sant Marnarn 
Das bnnga. But lie I liought that would be too familiar, thou-di 
ChanT I'aend o! Gokul Chand’s younga- nephew, Khiuslml 

‘You must enjoy your.self’ he said. 

Chim/s-ihl’ ' ^ ^ 

‘Then I .shall remove my.self from yoir sight at once ’ said 
Anantti with a jovial smite. ‘I fall at yL- feet.’ 

XJh, wait, whtjre arc ytni going?’ 

To the bnnga tiiere for my bath,’ said Ananta, and strode 
along, both beeau.se he didn’t want to mike Seth Gokul Clhand 
fed more guilty at present and because kis lijtlc cronies, Ralia’s 
younger brother Rama and little Rhodn. who had been cheeking 
the two headmen of the Kascra and thathiar communitiM 
respcetjvdy, were likely to show up fiom between the legs of 
people, wliere they were playing hidt and -seek, and spoil the 
atmosphere oi corduility between him and Gokul Glianu. 
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THE ROGUE IN ANANTA WAH EI.ATKH A'l* 11 IK t;n\’TA<;'r WiTH Tf 

two old rogues who, he felt, w<’re sofju in !»(' 

in a dire struggle against the uneiupiuytil rnppnsinitiiis. I- 
felt as if he had gone like a deeoy horse into the enemy ran 
and gauged the strength oftht^ hostile Iran's, as iltey iisd! tm 
in the old days, when a king, wanting lo heJ'R aiiotlier, srm 
decorated steed across the frontier lo se(* il' the ufxt 
would molest it And he thought he kia-u, i'rmn liis instinrii' 
reactions to both the Irosscs, who was foi' the thaihiars and w! 
was against them, lliis knowhilge, Ite Irit, uas a ioi-at i-ai 
for he would be al>le to do what t!ie Ani're/i Katkar iilwa 
did to perfection, divide his (uaunies. He muM think «nit ti 
strategy at once, some trick which wotthl apju'ai t»» tUr smhlM)! 
Ralia and the other tlKitliiars, aiul width iua\ aist> lu* san 
tioned by the local political le*tders. In .spiir’ of' rntaythin 
however, he liked the two old nam. anti tiu* sht'r'i <‘x}dlarati« 
of meeting tliem like this prevtmted the strategy aiydnsi the 
from maturing in his head, If it hml hern Kaita «a- Xhonr tb 
might have decided to state their grievatua's aiKtinsf tlu' iacto 
owners with their fists or called tlicni tilthy naincs anti acxii 
them of being dirty old men, w1k» came r)idng yoiini^ daiiii 
in the Durbar Sahib; but he himself irit {partly lieeause of] 
own unconventional way of living) that fo rail iiaincH ai 
impugn the sexual morality of your enemy was Ui prove 1 
lust something against greed,, a ikihsuiu ctmiphiely diHHimil 
and one which arose from quite duFrrent causes, 'riaie, he h 
put up the two little boys to make old Kluiii iiiuiHuliatahle, li 
that was merely ilia But he almost felt a fellowderdiiig Ibr i 
old men, especially ibr Murli, who presrrvfil a \oung \wi 
through all the.scandabmongering that went on about Iditi a 
his daughter-indaw. . * . Wliere v^ere the liiitr hm%, thuiig 

He stopped walking and, turning, kHikccl arotiittl aitio 
me .throng. He wished he hadn't ricecl alirail *iih 1 liacli 
had to ask the little onei to stay iiehind and not slicwv up Im4 
Murli and Gokul,^ because he wiinted to go and buy flicm »i 
fned bread to take home to Gauri by way of appr.ormrnt, 
he knew that th^ was. n# flour in Ralia'i hrnnr af till 1 
called; 

'Ohe, Rhode ! ■ Ohe, .Ramia, ohe f 

There was no sign of ■■tbom and he l)ccanir »Iigliily aiixki 
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the hands of the clock in the tower ahead of hirn c ^ 
quarter to scvtni, and he felt he had so Jinl,- r ^ ^ 

things he hal to do, bath and see the leaders 
and deliver :he cauldron and collect hk" ' could go 

-Khushal Cl.and 4t Co. He thrSn h -Lal.Chand 

hours for tie rieli .shopkeepers in *Amr:fs 

nearly niiddiiy. ^ ^ Amntsar didn’t begin until 

hismouth.'^'"'‘‘‘‘'’ ‘-'Wing his hands over 

slipp^trcdS'd'theluI^to^ l>nck on the 

from which le could look back tliourrh^f ’cn-ace 

too far hackund meet Seth (lokul Plvu want to go 

would 1.C an uuiclimax ^ ibr that 

cared a lig l.r die elders betters < ^ 

kin? Why lo I feel so cimc ^ TT 

didn’t care lb ivhai the world said,' beliew d^ r^a ) 

suddenly, it ocuned to hiin th o 1.,. i... i i i I bmi, 

“b "S-S. She 

whoSnS s'ip »nu.i. Kh„h, 

hh, Lalla Ai.uua Mai !' 

I fall at voiii leei. I, alia Ananta Mail’ 

Uac, Inidin.iHio! Where li .«,. . 

as he played hid- md-se.-k vvi h he in 

in a hurry!’ “ <i''>nie, 1 am 

dJS '■“">■■ ■'"■‘"h. K:....- ai„, 

canuSiSilllhli !’ »a 

from the riel. pilK.in.- tiv tl.Art ,d^ ^ H'", 

misdiicvntisly. ^ i '“'I'* Khoda 

‘And from the loot of vou von d*,,** ... 
a moreeh' ^ ^ ‘ ‘ have 


got a moreel.' 

n„ I«,y. .„.,„i,|,,,, 


shy 
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‘Gome on,’ he said. ‘We will go up to (hr Mi.iiSikh confee 
tion near the house of Sardar Gurbax Singh Mat ishcr, and 
if he is frying any puris.’ 

And he sped along with the kids running little l■|p<■^■s 
behind him. For the rogue and scouiuln-I that lit was to 'i|ij 
elders of the thathiar community, he was the idol f tp,. 
of the craft. Partly it was the conttigious wtn iui i exuded hy 
his well-knit body, the rounded i)ro])(irtions of a ante which 
seemed to combine a tiger’s fury with the e.isnal t'.e.niiv of an 
animal who did not .need to throw his weie.ht . hont.’ Also 
there was the air of the rebel about him, the ni.m wh^ woishittijcj 
no God and feared no mortal and luul travelled t'nnher hv tniin 
than anyone else in the neighbourhood. .Anti t eie w’as hh 
large, expansive, generous manner, the o[ien, Itank, hearty 
speech which endeared him to those whose imptAes vvere yci, 
free from all restraint— a remnant of eiiihiishne.ss n the ntaiurt' 
wine of life with which he was intoxiealed, hut td nhieb no one* 
knew very much, and of which even he himself lul li.id o,dya 
few glimpses. ^ 

‘Oh, uncle, there is someone distriluiting k;rt p.u.sliad In 
the lane there,’ Rhoda said eagerly. 

Before the boys had moved, Arnima tied the la loin-eloifc 
which he carried in his hand into an mitidv knot t n his (iirelirati 
rolled the shoulder out of his tunic, .so tliat tin .sl-tne dandcc 
forlornly, and darted into the subway which l<il, by the nlat. 
form of the Clock Tower, into the little .street bcoi • the housed 
Sardar Gurbax Singh, Barrister-tU-law. 

^ Assuming an abject, beggarly expression, Ir rushed t.twardi 
the donor of gifts, a rich merchant with a I'esh.u mi slatc-tohiurd 
silk turban on his head, and said over the it ad.s of the othet 
begprs who crowded round : 

Sardarji, may the Gurms bles.s you, iim\ ymi prosiicr - 

Get away, scum, get away!’ the pilgr.n said, T haven’t 

i-r ''i 

The ricRpilgrim fixed him with hiastare fnr a moment 
‘Give, Master, for the sake of thete orphans I have pk to 

The halting realism of his histrionic display of ihc hand 
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beggar wronged in the temple of a religion which had been 
founded to reconcile Hinduism and Islam touched the donor 
to the quick. He jiut one of the three baskets his servant carried 
into Ananta’s liaiul and proceeded. 

May you jno.s[.)ei, Sardaiji ! Ananta simulated the be^'^fmr’s 
blessing manner. ‘May your family prosper for three genera- 
tions . . . And he began to dig under the greasy leaves 
which covered the hot halwa for chunks to give to Rhoda and 
Rama. 

• But the; youngsters and female beggars in the subway crow- 
ded louiui him, (.lying and wailing, thin, wheezy little gasps ol 
cries, moaning and ‘wilking’. ‘Oh, Baba de, oli, give, for the 
sake ol (lod, give !' 

Suddimly, imiietuously, in order to get rid of them, he threw 
four loaves ol Iried bread in tlie air for the youngsters to catch. 
And when (hey all rae(>d towards it, he gave a iiit of halwa 
I to each of (he women. Then he handed the hasktg, to Rhod.i 
and Rama and told tin, an to away. 

As his two wards lied witli tlic l,>cisk('t, ht’i lound liinisolf 
I standing in tlie rniddle of the passage, aIon<‘, hv.rdt. For all the 
; beggars, yoimt*; atid old, wt‘rc now scrambling over a stinking 
rubl)ish-lieMi) on wlikh the four puris had liilhui. I'hey fought 
each othri with loud curses und abuse, swc'ating and straining 
and teaiing (\u'h oilier s rags, wliile tliosc w’ho weix^ nt*arest the 
food lieneath the little mountain of bodies shrick(.»d to get 
out, '' ® ' 

Ilc^rusht‘(i to the liea,|) and began to <irag tlie Ix^ggar-boys 
away foreibiy. Partly out of fear for Ivim, partly out Of sheer 
latigue and we.dvness, they did tiot resist his strong arm. 

'Oh, forgive my son and do not beat him,’ one motlter cried 
fioin the mc,>ntli of the sutiway. iiaba, forgive*, he is only want* 
ing it for Ins little sister vrlio is dying here* 'Oli . . . And she 
beat her head and Iut !a*easts cra/Jly. 

Anantfi leiuoveil the more* guilty and separa tt*d those who 
had pipjied oiu,* puri hvlpw, thdr faces hespatter<*d with tins 
uog-dung and the slime the drain winch covered th<^ rubbisli" 
heap. 

Ohe, dori t eat it, he s»ind, will get you inon*.’ 

But the two youngsters still remained locked in ixmilKit. 

One, loiik, Ananta said. "'Ihere arc direr others there 

not soiled.’ And he liftetl them in his hands and ran i(Uo the 
lane ahead. 

At that instant an eagle swooped down like an arrow and 
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snatched the food out of hk luuid auti Irii .1. (rack nf'sDuri'; 
blood on his forefinger. 

‘OhP he shouted, and then beraitjr tiianh with anger and 
frustration. 

For a moment he stouii like that, tlbaiunajiiv aslunjuxl of 
himself for swindling the rieh (hmur and liirn ricadjur ||^j^ 
riot among the poor h(\ggars wlio were nuu h iumk' desperatelv 
in need of a morsel tlian <'vcn RlhHia and Kama t »i- ih^ 
Gauri. lie did not know how to fare the i>e;-;ao;. And fur 
that reason h<^ felt a revulsion of hativtl a^'aiira Iheur i ih eves 
fell on little heaps ofrefust' all ah>ng the ede,t‘ nt'tlie dt.un. 'fho 
dirty Bikanarics!' he muttered, hfting the end of his loimdotli 

to his nose. . . , And heh(*gan U> wsdk Ira k nav.iokohc’* inarhle 

pavement oflhe temple, cursing hiinsrlf lor ahusin*.; the wietebs 

Behind him the two lioys wlio h.ui l»een bejUiiV.', n\rv a puri 
fell to and abus(*d him in coitunun : 

‘Sala, elephant, rape-sister 

Their mothers, sitting fimher tr|> now. ,if.o vent their spltTrr 

'Like a bull, die swaggering iiiid, iightim; du»sr wlio arc 
younger tlian liiin ! .Eater af Iii.s nn.ii,str.r:s i' 

Tf only my husband wert* idive U} t«s.n:'li |,drn iltf' Ivmn 
of his life!* 


‘Oh, doa’t talk of those who arc gone ! 1 can't i.rar t(» think 
of my httle one dead!’ another woman saiii, r.ii ;ii)t' her head- 
cloth to her eyes. ’ ' 

^ Ananta’s heart was knocking inside him ,h mm h with rlf- 
pxty as with the rernorse he Ihk ihr dir kids tvlmm hr* liati robbed 
on the dung 'heap, rears welled into Ins ryes and a rb mti covered 
his sweating fap, while within his stomadi the lull' of a frrribie 
sickness rose like a ball of fire. Hr tried lo ttf*ekon the: salt 
under ms tongue to stop him from vomidng iniii the ’oreaii of 
nectar and walked along in a rmileiiomi vidd, Idled with 
forebodings from the lughimarc he had had and pMsvMsed with 

^^‘ittiywlrtlgrd in liiwiiclf 


The classical tune which a hereditary rnusiriaii w%is idafiif 
realized this he hurried away hke a thid in |iaiiica 
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VII 

THE CHARITY HOUSE OF SANT HARNAM DAS WAS A BUILDING 

overlooking the Golden Temple on one side and adjoining the 
Clock Tower on tlie other. A large, three-storeyed house, it was 
a centre of worship, established under the last will and testament 
of a holy man named Harnam Das, to provide a place for 
communal prayers and community singing, smaller than those 
in the t(nn])l(; courtyard, and to house itinerant ‘men of Goef 
when tluty cinuc to Amritsar from dilFercnt parts of the country. 
The vast rooms of tlie three upper storeys were so designed as to 
make dcwotiotial contact as fervent and contiguous as possible, 
and the: ac'oustics of the rooms were suiu^d as much to the 
delicate^ strains of the classical musicians who ca,me and played 
their old instrimuails here as for coinparativ(‘ly larger congre- 
gations. The pc:oj.)l<r who were in charge of this ashram \vcrc 
life intmibers ol'a new Sikh society, attached to tlu^ place in the 
s|)irit ol' hhakii, devotion through work and service. But, 
although it rianained a Sikh shrine in spirit and practice, like 
many other such hous(‘s round the Golden '.reniple, the arrival 
of a new waixlen called Purun Singli Bhagat, an itinerant 
poet and scliolar who had been to Russia, Cliina, ^Japan, and 
Britain, and who was known to be a devotee of a new kind, had 
led to tlu' place b(t<‘onung a centre of the city’s political or- 
ganizers and workers like Ananta. Tlie latter had initiated all 
the other thathiars to the .shrine. And, as the coinponiul of the 
house oflenal socaal amenities, such as a well with a public bath 
built round it and a wrestling pitch, the i)lare had beexune 
very popular and led to some pouring of the old wine of the 
Sikli ideal of sta'vice and devotion into tlit' new bottles of the 
minds of men, who came here robbed of all content of belief 
in the holy books without being filled with anotlua* lielief. Also, 
it had l<‘cl to the breaking of many old bottk'S which were lightly 
corked^and refused to open, as well as to the spilling of a great 
deal of licpior down the drain! ... In fact, tlic place was the 
centre of a great deal of heterogeneous life, and many varieties 
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covered, thrown out by llie 3 crull oi the neck liy ilif voluntary 
effort of the habitual viHitorH. 

When Arumta came in, the muhifonin nuilfl-fnnojirj 
of bathers, the mud*he.spatterrd wrr: 4 h‘iH jjid thr pil,i^nims 
'were all listening to the Hlark CohI Ymn^ who was lioldim 
forth from the platform of the well wlirrr hr i fouf'lunl, while 
:Ralia and Dina were both rublung uil nii fy^; IkhIv. Lhiran 
Singh Bhagat, a genllc-eyed, hefty man of ipfou divsned 

in clothes of homespun khatidar, sfiiod with a nrwspajirr in hh 
hand as though just abotu: to leave, ^ 'Vhv iiuNi ellatirotw crowd 
sat about in the courtyard. Stone ot' the lurn urir* t luAving the 
twig brushes with wliich tin* dt*voui ate wont to rlraii their 
teeth, some were gargling, some inldung soap on tfirir hodfa 
after they had dipped their liodirs tmder tlir lioiionoiuhcd jett 
of water, which were atiaclnal !t» reseivoirH hlir\| lima the top 
with bucketfuls of water dmwn fronrtlie wrll. 

h . . a demon took a, monkev to witl\ Santaiji, and the 
result, by the grace of (lod, wms the Ainpr.d war/ \hruo win 
saying to Purim Singh Bliagat. k\nd dir\ will lie* 
in the same fire which iliey h»ive siarteil/ 

His eyes fell on Ananta. as the latter rufeird the r<airtyard 
and went towards tive verandah to vh^iodie, and lie gmnpci 
him aggressively, even as his hotly sank under tlir' hands of the 
masseurs. He enjoyed being massaged lieratHi* in ilus way he 
boiild get the illusion of being a wresiltn*, nrcf^sHaiv to oilrt tk 
ifejing that the ugliness of his body gave hiim ‘Tfie iritimph 
of the athletic frame helped to drowii the sorrow of itf*vri haviii| 
:becn offered a wife by any member of the iop|KU'imiih «««. 
munity and confirmed the frogk mml inio the nwprt table mm 
iof an old unde. 

1 fall at your feet, Anant Ram! So you have roinr bad 
^to our fold, safe, unscorched !* lie laici 

* ‘‘Unscorched**? How do you mean, iiiwt'orrliedr Ananta 
mhisoered, turning surlily towanls the old mam 

13 unscorched by the fires of hell iJiai you are lirlpiiii 
to light, the Reaping flames of which have Itckn! die vei'y he*tvciii 
^imtil God sits uneasily on Hk throne in the iky. Ilonh you iw 
i.that me flamoi axe enveloping the wliole iiiiivewr, and cwf 
$preadmg^to the sacred city of Amritsar f 
^ I can t even buy a box of matches nowadays,* Ananta wic 
with a mdancholy humour, ‘and you talk of inr letiitig fire ti 
me diverse I And he proceeded to disrolie f» the vmiiiditti. 
Kamma, a poet of my youth/ ptrrW Virwi, 1 wm 
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about those matchboxes which you as a poet will understand 
Sardar Pui un Singh. And he recited in a hoarse, high-pitched 
voice : 

‘Two matchboxes for a pice— oh, T.alla 

Take two for a pice, Babu . . . 

Buy two for a 

‘And,’ he continued, ‘the foble of this matchbox shows how 
the white race has set the whole world on fire. The matchbox 
was^made in Vilayat and brought here in ships ’ 

‘Matches are also made in Japan, and in our own country ’ 
put in Purun Singh Bhagat with a laugh, his huge dumpling 
of a nost; enlarging with liis smile. ‘I have seen them being 
made in the factories of Japan,’ ^ 

‘But they bt;gan to be made in Vilayat, by the scions of the 
monkey race, and were transported licrc across the seas, Sardarji. 
The racrohanis hei-c were eager to buy them up and sell them 
,at a profit. And, with the profits, came this “Mine” and 
“Thine”. And the: monkey race thrived and were happy 
And the big Seths in this land, too, rtyoiccd. But the greed of 
profits on the matches set fire to the hearts of the poor in Hin- 
dustan and burnt them up until they have been reduced to 
ashes and cinders. 

‘That is why uncle Viroo is so black, brothers!’ said the 
irrepressible Dina I'arncr Lane, leaving off the massage and 
crouching by th(> old man. ‘He got covered with the smoke of 
the fin;, the ashes and the cinders !’ 

‘If it is the profits that hurt you, brothers,’ .said Piiran Singh 
Bhagat with a gtniile smile, ‘then, like Ananta, I am with you. 

. . . But you will agree that the matchbox is a blessing, even 
when made by Kruger.’ 

‘Who is Kruger?’ Dina asked in a mock English jicccnt. 

‘Never miiul !’ iirotested the Black (Jod. ‘If he made profits, 
he was the Dtwil’.s own son! He will reap his reward!’ 

‘That he did, brother,’ said Bhagat. ‘He gambled on the 
hves of millions and then got so entangled in his swindles that 
ac crashed and committed suicide. . . But whatever the poet 
hamma says, there is nothing wrong about matches. . . . They 
nake a light even as they bum a fire.’ • 

‘Oh no, Sardarji, he would rather light a fire by strildn 
>ne stone wainst another,* said Ananta. ‘And he would lea% 
he rest to God.’ 

*Oh no,’ mocked Dina, ’to be comet, he would radier tai 
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his pair of tongs to somebody clse’s liearthfire than .suciul a n' 
on a matchbox.’ ' 

A ripjple of laughter went through the crowai. 

At this, Ralia, who sensed that the fi'clim; of ti„. tj,„ 
was .running against Viroo, and who f.-li ihat 'tiu- pi 

had been rightly indignant at the iniquity of the iiu iorv own'll 
and of machines, left off rn;i.ssaging altogcihn-, iwisn-d lii.s i« 
and waxed ironical ; ' ' ™ 

‘Ah, what to say, electricity is such u houti' 'ft, 
whole world was dark before it w;>s disisncic,!. 'riicn- wasn 
sun, no moon and no sttirs. \'ou couldn’t .sec du- 'iiill.s fniT! 
the mounds”, or the copper uiu1<t your nose until electric 
came tothe city ofAmrifsar! . . . Oh, .uul .ts fhr the plj 
phuffing Rail Injan, why, tt never gets tlre.l, th.-u..], it ■ 1 , ‘ 
sounds as if it is out of breath tiud hungry, e\eu after devoitrim 
all the gram on the land, or at lea.st Ituruing. it .uul ruiniiull 
with its soot! . . . And, aha, what to .s.iv of ili.u en"iii(^ 
destruction the bird of steel, wliieh e.xereteshnu.hs .,„d ..'i-i, ; ‘| 
bullets!! All made in Vilaya,!!! Tlu- guns! •i !.,:";.;;;; ' 
lliemachme-gims! All the Devil's instmnuMiis tnr <if^rruetior 
All made by the scions of the inonkev r.u e,’ s.dd X'iroo 
.^d installed in our midst liy the uoishippeis of Bhi.iro 
and Hanuman, mocked Anantti, referring to ilie miiliun.s « 
Indians who had readily accepted niilway.s ;uui telephone. * 
All for profits,’ insisted Viroo. ‘Against the u ill , ,f ( io<) i> 
Shared by the cousins of the monkey race here ’ insist« 

Ananta, ‘th« profits.’ ^ 

That is the point,’ said Purun Singh llhaii.ii eaicssinu- hi 

6^. wen » k, twilckcd hi, J 


look to deeds and children to their niothcn 


luvr. And, lirntheti 


1 1 iul.u uiuuiri 

h^^tmmit "n 4-° <'‘'»‘f«Hning a ■d;al 

1 ignorance. 

And in apathy lie the seeds of rot,’ ' 


Ananfa. 


‘Two boxes for a pice, brother, 

Two boxes . . 

I 

Viroo sang tire refrain stubbornly. 

T ^ brodier,’ said Ananta to win hit 

.7; ‘ ““ 


ov^r. 
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‘Smoking those Vilavati hukk^s „„ t 
from Bombai. Son of the devil ' Cousin of brought 

kvrf Viroo, i^ulted and stiddngTh\ „?,fd 

UyaS!''d£"Ld™^^^^^ ‘°“™ Nanak Deo 

dire. ■lion, wl.ere^ ii We'T.X^”’ ““S':!' «» 

, equal.” .S„d, ..l,ar,, w<:rdraS™f™“'‘t”!“"‘'‘"e 

^re not worili)' of you.’ youi own cousins 

? ‘No cou.sins of mine, but a (iriinl'n,vi ..,, .1 t 

retorted Viroo, i-ising from where he er ‘‘■ whoremonger!’ 

his eyes bloodsim,. ‘No c 0^1 "r ilf of 


his eyes blood.siioi. ‘No cousin of 
Murh and that (iokulT Ti e tn,^tr L 

urinating in anoth.T 1’ i‘>ot<«'-i>latUng m one jdace and 

' up‘f."m‘ail l.vl-r tr/ cof/riyanl lo wMhe'? 

C senses.’ A.ul iu. r<-,,eated m e ^/ao 

■here is no talk of money: you niust have\Vt)hr‘hc.uT 

, rT"‘ iU'Xr^nfS^ ".‘4; 

,^r ka.. „„ a j„„ i,. d... f,.c,„,^ a„d f 

A.nci I .sih lultlii t i )c Arf«»L'i»\4v v * i i 

hid Puran Singh, patlinn Mehni iffection ,”'o*^ber,’ 

The.se an- bad' tinU. 'hnnv is 1I, < ‘o .shmtlder. 

nay i)c oppn\ssini,»* uh btit ihr* r\rf * tlut Sarkar 

fthc p<(>|)h's (>rRtn)s'aml Chin inVon thr ^Hends 

ofl’rmif'’’ said Ralf'. ‘l<:vil,s -...they -on the .side 

Bagh us if they sw-iV the ‘Vln?.l?> ‘'“‘"T “Vl^ibanwallu 

Tr a,':vs; 

Ught to have some hglu to dlumine the darltnw arouj^OtS^ 
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Purun Singh Bhagat sympathr/.rd \vith Anan(,i, hut tactful! 
did not speak. 

‘You’d better look out and not ])ut yonr fail itn tin* and m 
burnt, my sonT exclaimed Viroo. 'And don't <iuuk aiul smok 
those cheroots and sleep with that u'hoia* of a widow whor 
you have not wed V 

‘Ohe, uncle, don’t behave lik<‘ thr Idark ( iod/ saiti Din 
Tamer Lane. ‘CasMip dust doesn’t hidt' tiu* int»on, aiui Anam 
is one of us.’ 

‘Ohe, uncle! Don’t: be a ft, ml !’ Lvtai Katia pr^ »n\s{tai, 

‘Peace, peace and patience/ said Saniar 1‘nrun 'sin£r: 
Bhagat. ‘You trust me and I shall expLiin \\}ui( Atlanta mcari 
to you whm I come back from tin* et,vtirr/ 

‘What is the quarrel about:*’ asked a piltnini. 

‘They nearly beheaded me, An.uit.i iVt othei, helbre yoi 
came/ said Mchru. ‘But I willingly nilrr my hrati to yuiC 

‘Go, your mother must have slept with Mnili/ .sa*id Ralia 
‘Go.’ 

Ananta rocked like a colossus with lin v, his mouth froihim 
at the corners of his lips, his body sweatimp his trtaples hnrsting 
and the ball ofsmoke he had sensed in his anach .dl this nuaninc 
maouldcring as if the' solid mutter in it was liriia; itpiiir i slnwh 
by the sulphur of those matcfies tlm fluw' had hern talkiag 
about^ He felt that the breath (»f fmil liad rearW 

Its hmit when such abuse was hurled aKuiuHi ,Mrhnn Andie 
writhed in an agony of frustratum as he gaspetl in a vain aitfinpi 
to find a way of communicating to these men ilte i'ore'ofH 
tenderness, the despair and the htjpe which he j/h for tlinn iiiim' 
mm, to ten the roughneck,s of tne possilaliues *if joint uciioi 
m their difficulty, ;to assure them nf the wural of Rons Iryonl 
of Amritsar, so that they camld srr with the help J 
toe flame inside them as 1‘urnn Singh IShagat « nerem: 

toe I^ruto so clearly and with surh huiniUiv. , . , At I.ista 

S— ™ **^*^*’ swallowed the pride 'of his hmly, anil 

‘Test a friend in trouble, brothers, And I heg you 
my joined hands to see that if wc want to prosper w** must 
%ht amongst ourselves. All the world is in a whit I iti whs 

hfrn. T «««•*> ‘“In'*-, while delirii* 

of Hindustan, I tell ytm ih 
T Revdlution. iSu, that reqtti 

UiSe Vimot Perhaps It will Ik tu hieved throw 

Uncle Viroo s bclwf m Karma; if not, by reciting the ven^ ] 
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Kamma. “Sow good deeds and you will reap good deeds— 
only I believe you get your reward here on earth and not in 
; heaven !” Therefore let us go and consult those who know how 
ito organize for the struggle against the employers. See, come 
2inQ meet Alislitcii Lcitif witli me* . , . And wnit for S3,rd3,r 
Puran Singh to come back from the court, where he has to 
jappear because he is on bail. . . . You know that he is a Bhagat 
a devoted one, who is not covetous or greedy, who has entered 
pur stiuggK- b<.. cause of his love for the poor even as he turned 
his back ou_ family life once to search for God.’ 

‘A thief who has to appear in court can’t help those who 
have never .stolen, said Viroo primly. ‘I put my trust in my 
i/izOTt?/ and my ( J(xl r 


^ ‘Eh, Sanlarji,’ Dina Tamer Lane said, apologizing for 
^11 oc) s l .)*id I cm {XT, Uncle is rude because he has had nothins? 
i:o do for days and he was so used to work.’ 

L Purun Singh Bhagat, touching the 

feet of tlie Jdaek (fod. ‘Now you all go with Ananta and see 
pVfr. laitil. . . . Finish your ablutions and go. . . . And I 
will see you as soon a.s I can get away from tlie court . . .’ And 
he joined hands in olieisance to them, twitched slightly as he 
ladjiisted Ins tuilian, jiatted Ananta on tlie back, gazed at the 
giant htincLs of the clock in the Clock Tower overhead and 
gasped, Ncaily eight o clock! And I liavc to be in the court 
at nine! . . / 

Come on, said 13 ina lamer I, jane, c'lowning to relieve the 
tension. 'A sIiowct from tlie mouth of tliose iions tlnn't* will 
cool tlic teui|,KM»s („)i all tlic fools and leave wise men w'iscr.' 


vni 

ALL TIIK ELriMEN'rS SKEMEU TO HAVE OONSPIREI) A<?AINST ANANTA 
tins inormug, for he fnmd hiinself eating the dust of the road 
ontsKh! the Jinngiilow of the famous Amritsar leader Sheikh 
Ahdul Izuif an honr and a hall later. He had overt'ome tlie 
hostility ol Ins IVmuk and persuaded Uncle Viroo the Black 
God to come with him to see Mr. Lalif, while he had given 
Raha and Dina ii rupee to go and buy some puris and pickles 
to eat f()r l)reakfast. On arrival here he had Imm told that 
the Render was out eating the fresh air. So he had waited 
patiently with Viroo facing the board which advertised the 
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great leader to the world as Sheikh Ahcltil Lalil, MA, 

(Cantab), Barrister-at-Law in both the Englisli and ilu‘ Urdu 
alphabet But after a while Viroo had got tin‘d of looking at 
the lurid inscription and left to join Ralia and Dina in tlu‘ food 
queue. And then, with the heat of the sun pouring down or 
his head and the dust of Kutchery Road rising to his nostrils, 
his own patience had been exhausted. On making lurihci 
enquiries from the same ubiquitous .servant who had told hia 
Sheikh Sahib had gone for a walk lie luul Inaa) told tiuit MV 
Latif had gone to Lahore early this morning' and wouldtdt lx 
back till tiie evening. And the bottom .stuaned to have lallci 
out of Ananta’s soul. He got up and began to walk away frotr 
the exalted man’s doorstep. But lu^ ditl not kn<>w how hi 
would justify to his coppersmith brothers th<‘ gi'eal iaith he hac 
built in the superior wisdom of this <‘lusiv<‘ hnider. Ih' diaadec 
to brave it, however, and to go and find tluau in tlu* f'ood (|ueue 
and headed towards the yekka .stand ouisidf' the Amrilsa: 
Railway Station a quarter of a rnih^ away. But, (br all hi; 
attempts at bravery, tlie shadow of' a strange opj)ression seemcc 
to be descending on him, like the doom whiidi tlu‘ <»Id thathiar 
used to talk about, a demon of fear proje<’iing, itsell' on him a 
though from the back of his head tiirough nnanori<\s of hii 
nightmai'e — or was it the collective weight of tint men’s grievance 
which loomed large above Im eyes, a cruel god, exaxaing am 
stubborn as a donkey? 

He felt alone and his heart palpitattal lik<‘ a wild bird witl 
flapping wings, as though he had been cauglit in dw.^ trap sprem 
by some wily invisible hunter. The prim, tdt'gant liedges aroum 
the bungalows and the perfume of tlie sweet ptMS in thc^ gardci 
bowers on the roadside seemed to make his isolation inon 
complete. For though he did not see one* white fact* tlit^ grin 
weight of the reticent SahilAs frowns hung over the atmo 
sphere of the Civil Lines, a bigger cloud of oppix^sHitm than am 
other. His body sweated profusely and lus pace tiuiektnecl, i\ 
though the more dfficulties he had tt> overcomt* tin* nearer In 
was getting to perpetual motion. 

I As he sped past the General .Post Oflice lie the night tifth 
.days when he used to come to the cinema oppcjsile, anti felt 
little easier. For this .was the, borderland between the Sahilf 
world and thednative* city., into which he had tdkii venture 
as a youth. Then be had felt like a wild bird, with lii» fl« 
of companions, flying giddily, with him, away from their littl 
'nests in the town, reeling, somermulting, freewheeling into th 
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open spaces beyond Often he and Ralia and Dina and Bali 
and Khushdl and the younger boys from Bazar Kaserian and 
Kucha Bilhrnaran had gone playing hide-and-seek all the wav 
changing tlic lace ol the town, pulling the turbans off the heads 
of the dead-in-hcart respectable shop-keepers, cheeking the 
‘burnt-up’ ped(rstnans, eating and drinking, playing pranks, 
gay and cardree. (xone were those days now, he frit, gone 
for ever! for good Ibrtune seemed, nowadays, to come at 
random, while misery knocked unfailinglv at the doors of one’s 
life. . . . Would he ever lie able to laugh again? hi' asked 
himsell. WouUl h<> lie able to untie this tangle in which he and 
the other thalhiars had got entangled and he the carefree wild 
bird again, who did nut have to do anything but llv'* ’ 

Bor a inoiiK-ni he felt elated with lueuiories of his adven- 
turous youth and glanced from side to side at the peastints going 
m small binich<-s towards the court. Apart from the worried 
faces ol dies<‘ lean and swttrthy men, with their sun-baked 
brown legs and leet covered with tlust, tlu' whole atmosphere 
of the Civil lanes was iieaceful, the sunny stillness exttding a 
nch vvarni srn(*II as of biirsting- .sjjrini;' through the ovorlicaUTi 
grass aiicl flovvtu's. 

But a.s he took the etmiter into the Queen’s Road and walked 
beyond the V..M.C.A. Clhnreh towards the Railway Road he 
set. mi d to tia\td lioin the heaven ol the Civil hin{\s into tht* 
hell of the native city. 

h’or here wen* swarms of women itnd eliildren, running 
aller_ tong;i ;ind yekka carriages, with outstretched hands 
begging for a piee, their fares eontorted into smiles which were 
the eompo.sed espre.ssions ofal.Jeet hopele.ssness, a grim mockery 
and utter despair. They woult! run along halfway up to the 
crtjssroiuls wl.ere the hlue-antl-retl-turbaned policeman stood on 
point duty, and then sntidenly edge away and join the Iiroken 
hcap.s ()f those wlio were tired of begging and liad sat down to 
await their laics, as if the last vt?.stige.s of strength in tliem were 
exhausted. 

Ananta hud seen beggans before, but today they seemed to 
him to have .sunk to the lowest depths of degradation. He 
rolled his experience with the destitute kids in the alley by 
Durbar Sahib two hours ago, and he found Ac bile of a strange 
Mcknw emerging in his mouth, even as he noticed the soiW 
cniinbs of a ehapati mixed wiA lentiks in a bowl shared by five 
mudren. Was it his own disappointment which was colouring 
hts vision so tliat nausea filled his belly? ® 
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As he proceeded towards (he Orlroi Pum, liowevrr he 
whole crowds of wonieti hutldled (ot'eilirr, ih,- whitesOnf 
eyes glued in empty ,star<‘s iWuu holluws deep like those' 
unburnt skulls on the cremation ground in his ilrr.nn l ist nwl 
They bent over the lleshless skeletons o(^ their ehildn-ni lool-'i; 
just looking, without^ moving their lieads, as if they were waitii 


for something, they knew not what. Th<-v liad |.,,wls or nipn 
of coloured nigs spnsul out fhr alms, hnt liiev were n,,| hemrin 
tor they seemed loo weak even to lift ilieir heads and 'uvost 
pas.sera-l)y with their stares. 

Ihe old-time rogue .uul .seouiidre! iinpeiiiMnslv struck tl 
upper p.u’t o( hisfhest juul iiiusthrd up a lunee linni the ni)||, 
he had mtide inside his neek with hiirni le.td, .is 1 1 iniinals ir 
prisoneis do in India, and In* went .md I'Mir'lu .i Itetd I., 
both to master tlie nausea which e.ime snnpng no i,, him aiul i 
get enough nickels from the P.m-Biti n.dl.d'd, the eon,, 
OT the Octroi Po.st to distribute ;unon,» the s\o,i).-n ,,n,i ehildrc. 
He decided not to go l,y carriage to tl.dl In.i to mniirei 

pving an anna to each groujj of f.unine-Mii, ken < re.itures • 
he went along. 

As he threw the finst coin into the ,*.utheu howl of., f.unil, 
a mother with two muddy-skimied hoys, he w.,s overeome vvii 
disgust for them and muttered to the older youili : ‘Why aren 
you manly enough to sit up and beg?’ Th,. bi,\s only' turne 
heir iinplormg eyes at him, while their nu»t!iei iiointe,! to tliei 
wasted backs. A.umta shmii u, mntcnplate thetl. f.,, nm,* 
and found that .starvation had hnit tlieir spines till they wn 

itugE.*'^ 

Here and there' a few children r.ui up to him. hut nuMth 

Sa?v a^ ‘'‘'-v juH. s.d. iisd,:;r2 

I*”"**' "w-iriiiitiit rutmil Iiini 

horror with whi^f if ***‘‘’ l*‘‘*''«i>atioii o 

Shus w£mor?fv^,E ‘='«“™>pl-‘lfd the asi'eties suit 

us, who mortify their flesh in order u> rcnliw ( Jod sit religiou 

paste oSeat « ' 

I ditch in a hiioL^MiSTls'^iik^ ^ ® 

nablfi t» bear it aU, he turned his head towards tiic foot 
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bridge by the petrol pump station on the corner of Rahwav 

Road and Kutchery Road. 

Klang, klang, the bell rang in his head, the knell of heat 
and pain, like a sound ess alarm announcing the dissolution 
of the who had lived in the kingdom of abandon too 

long. Klang, klang, klang, it struck the i-oots of his sen,ses and 
around his vitals, to gnaw into his thick-set, hull-like fraine as 
though tuvakemng it with a twitch from some long yawiiing 
sleqi, till he could do nothing but stare cnnitily again at the 
twisted, tortured bodie,s on the roadside. 

There was a huddle of women concentrated like hens on a 
rubbish heap on soimahing in their midst, while two of them 
held tlic ends ol u rag in tlic form of' a cano})/ to protect them 
all from l!i(‘ angr-y snn oveiiieacl 

^ ‘A c:hikl is born/ one of tlicin said, and waved him on as 
they noti<:(N,l ins f)rol)ing eyes. 

Pie threw two nickel annas and .proceeded, striking his 
tongue against tlie root of fiis mouth. 

A womari hugged a sruall skeleton of a girl to Iut breast 
farther up. But, looking unvards, lie felt he liad no sympathy 
left to oiler to dies mother wliose anguish ncitlicr talked nor 

inXs^ni/'*”'' ‘‘iid sagging 

‘O (Jod, O Coil, O dad,' he cried out in his .soul through 
force ol_ halm, and only realized ahenvanls that he did not 
behevti m any (hid, had indeed never jirayed iiir years, and 
thmdon' lia<l no right to call ttpon .sm-h a Being if <me such 
pxisWd. (jrantain Butldh, too, he reiiaanhered from the story 
in the senptuirs, laul i-allcHi out like that as he had contem- 
pLilcd th(‘ misery of Kapilvaslu before renouncing the evil 
^orlci 


, _ I_)i/.zy with the heat, siihutering ;i hetivy sttile hretuh tind 

pitting the ririi gore of his betel leaf saliva into the dust of the 
roadway, he s;uv tliat the more leirtunate (ati/.<i,is of Amritsar 
vere walking along like himself; or riding in carriages, hurrying, 
Uirrying towards their work without spending anv fimt^ to 
)ause and see the speriaelc? of thk ruin. In the past, he felt, lie 
00 would hav«; gone by without blinking an eyelid at tho.r- 
laplcss piHipIe, but now . . « 

But what was the use of Irtrtkfnw ai.#' 
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and Malabar. How could one mau’.s .sj mp.ithy suroc nn ;in 
spread the balm of pity over the roitin,!; ilesli ol' (Ik-’ whole 0 
Hindustan? How could one inak(! one’.s lle.sh fci-I iheh- tor 
ment? He could only feel a smothering wtudlcss recline' i;,,- th, 
man kneaded in his own filth, fur the othiTs wh()tn''’he 1™ 
seen, and still more for the kith and kin who had turned unn, 
him this morning and called him a traitor, as well as for th, 
men who were being maimed, wounded and Idlh-d in thefnrzrio- 
of the wars beyond Hindustan, of which a posi.'r, callimr'fo 
recruits on the board by the fooihritl.ge, reminded him, 

The legions ol men at the cnd.s ol tin* horizons were ueirch 
ing in military formations to unknown lates in a conflict ■! 
million times bigger than that of M.ahahh.nai in whi<'h th 
Pandus and the Kurus fought at Kurukshestra. . . l)„ri ' 
the last war he had be.-n too boistenms a vouih to care ven 
much. And during the day.s of .jidlianw.dl.di H.ndi he Irid 
looted some of the cotton from the hnixa ial B.mk in 1 hill IfiAr 
for the mere fun of the thing. But his espericuei-s in B onihav 
through the changes and tunw of this lit.mie strumdz- h-J 
taught him to look at the map for Chin and Koos which had! 
formerly been mere rumours to him, I.mds where rivens ofi 
blood had been shed by men like iiimself who Imd utiset thei 
peacock thrones of kin.gs. ‘ ' 

On his nerves and tendons, pulled as it were hv iaggd 
W unyielding gnilt, a bittn- leSd 

cLnd i"' « prohteer.s like Murli Char .md Cokul 

Chand arose. Ihe swell ol an eager ptission to hurrv iiwav 
possessed hirn. Where he wanted to go he didn't know. aJ 
edJ^d ^ charged with mailness, the {la.-iser-s-hy 

With kindhness. But the confuniun and smi>kr of hk vniharnm 

feaSim^^ face of the tenderness that |>os.sessed hitu nude him 
wfll^TeVin’^ 't • <’f '>»'• Ju.ri that he 

had b2en Kif f/’ son he| 

he felt the a™i«K fnitn that coimuiipt 

energy to undo tfe hf “f a bomuUes.H timnster'i 

No S Aw stubbomni. 

such suSg for ® i' » 

suen suttenng, for if He did so He was not a good 0(5. . 
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But that was not the question, and if his friends believed in Fate, 
he would let them. . . . Only he must convince them that 
they could not win bread separately but together, and that if 
they believed in their own manhood and were patient, and 
held on to each other, he would form a union and help them to 
come through. And then he felt calmer. 

He did not know whetlier it was this overpowering feeling 
which nind(‘ him le<‘l a little more at peace witli himself, or the 
fact that h(^ had now ascended the f()othridg<‘ and felt a whiff 
of brec'/c: cool his body swollen with heat, lie stood with his 
hands on his hips a,nd cast a cursory glances on the engines which 
were shunting trucks in the goods yard of Amritsar Junction. 
He wished that by some miracle so much brass and copper 
may have: arrivc'd in the godowns that Clokul Chand-Murli 
Dhar & Co. would l>e forced from their own needs to employ 
all tin; workless tliathiars. 

*What a hope!' tlie cynic in him rose and answered. 

But as lu*; began to inove down the steps on the otluu' side 
towards Hall Cat(% lie recalled how once, when h<^ had l)een 
despond<‘nt about Janki's fulun^ in Amritsar, Sardar Purun Singh 
Bhagat had told liim: \Never surrender to lear luwer, never, 
never. . . . k'or if' iiie inonnlains should br(‘ak and the rivers 
flood and lightnings crasli, so long as you go ou, through weari- 
ness, exhaust i(m aud douI:)t, in tla* S|:)irit of devotion to works 
and servi<u‘ of otlua’s, Itolding fast to the light wliich is in you, 

you will Ix' so strengtlum<‘d that yoti will go a long way -even 

if you don't g(a tlierc*. . . b\nd where does one want to get 
to?’ he, Auanta, luut asked. ^Oh, not very far,' Purun Singh had 
answered with a laugh as he had twitehetl Iris head and brushed 
his flowiitg h(*anl. ^'To oneself and otliers.’ 

*A Icmg pilgrimage that'"'tt^ oneself and otluTsl’ Arninta 
multt*red to himself bn the midst of the tiishom‘Sfy, false prid(% 
cruelty, sc^lfishuess and the injtjstire of the world. Diflicult to 
know 'what do and what not to do! know the good and 
the evil! . . . ^specially with the world against one because 
one did not art according to its customs. . . 

And as he jerked along to avoid the Ihtssyfoot J<dms(m 
Temptu’aiuT I fall, atwl almost walked into the array of a cjuark's 
panacea for all ills, and then nearly tripped up on an anchorite 
who was sitting on a bed of nails to accustoru himself to the 
thorns of this world and the nexli Ananta f<*h as i!' he^were 
walking on a tightrope like a clown trying to balance himself 
on his head. 
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BLOW, BLOW, NIKKrA, BLOW, POR CJOtj’s SAKK IlLuW 'nil- BFriOXi 
and don’t look round! There is no “h.uik h" 
alley there!’ - <m ui th 

Sadanand screwed his lean lil.tek lace lill <hc u-Iy iwistr 
his chin, winch permaiuuitly pninled i.. uitr sid.' as’ tlK.n.a,' 
had been struck a blow Iroin whi<-h ii had never ieei,vorj.H 
jutted out mciiacin.ufly towards his son. 

_ Nikka’s tlimi,i,du.s hud hern waiulerini; ; Ids heart was u-iti 
Rhoda and Rama, wlio had Konr to h.ulie with .kn.inm m 
had feasted on delicacies, and the older hovs. Mhenea a! 
Daula and bhibu, who would now he at tlieir j<,hs in tlie’worfc 
hke the Sahibs, while he was hlowinir the old helloivs. Hi 
grandfather had scolded him and .sent him hai k .it the corn m 
Billimaran while he himself hail gone to tne.-t .Nikk.ds prosil 
tive father-in-law at the Vekka stand hy the ( ;|,m k Tower. Hi 
hmbs were listless in the airless inoming, over uhieh ran th 
heat of the furnace before him in almost t.iiw.ihle t.ivers. Ht 
had to lift the two goatskins ;dteni.iiely, one witii the riirb 
hand and the other with the left, open th.an iliroiedi the stniinra 
brackets at the top till they filled with tdr, close them and S 
Acm down till the wind went rushing iliroiigti the hole inti 
Ae mouth of the furnace. Then his father held a silver lumbS 
by means of a pair of tongs in his left hand, even its lie apnlia 
the mixture of zme and powered nilver with a nruni/ jioklfrini 
one end of the silver tumbler to the other. Nikk! i had t'l . coiitni 

slowfv ISTh th?ff' “"’‘*=‘*■'‘,'^‘'‘1 the right hand nor tot 
stowty with the left, in order to prodnre ttn even heat Fie hJ 

thathiar ehilti letinw from his inlancv 

Pky about whh thft n •'>' anxious t< 

piay aoout wth the bellows, espec 11 y if thrv irrf 'i 

'-r 

St Sfth. ^ 1 •Htill. the Almighty d 

hand.^ And the®tin#nnfi ^ 1 liardrr than tim Id 

flvinff all ot/w* wind sends spnrks of" ihiini'Kil fin 

protected by any goggte ar^af*' *^y*^**- "'»• 

able to see atrai/of^f^i?’ <>f not beii^ ' 
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walfoOTd’'awhi(roriTOok”’’ ‘IMyouKl'*'^, he 

How will you be ,Ue to ,L,„ a fe“Th, ' ''’“'V- 
Strength in your arms to blow tiie bello f- * ffot enough 

Nikka looked pale, paler drm cw. ,! 
of fire ht his liu-c with a rosy warmth 'ind''sir 
features he had inherited froin his mother^ I delicate 

eyes were half closed, his lips wm h^Vr 
drooped with th.- h<Mt that sJeme 1 o w ro'^^ 
his face ii willing- flokv<-r. ’ <werpower him, making 

‘Just one mor-(* .stitt:h and ilu^n i n t 
Sadanand, relenting a little. ‘And “then said 

factory. . . As s,h,ii as hi- had .said ihl!: 

‘Oh no, ol'cionr,se, “tliey" an- eomiiiL>- ihn> 'f himself, 

and “they” ilon’t arrive before we -in- h i ^ ^ 

Tlic lather seas inte.it or. his d/ ‘in ‘-mU 
larelul er;iltsm;m, ..ad posse.sseil -i kind A- and 

vhich sc(MutHl to lx* aMtorii itit* la,. * 1 , tuca.hauical cnerg’y 

teoiti, i,i,„t u,;:i iw '.rpi.y»a 

trength from the ;iitemi>t he made , ‘ ’“‘Pulsatory 

tognity, or mih<-r prid<-, into his enru-rued*’- 
tbody— a enneeit not of the ‘hodv' h, l^ony little 

t iNiJkJkct s c'V’t’.s laid alrraflv" in'roti « t 

the iiTcguIiir'pfe.ssnre bell. ,ws sent'' u ‘ luckily 

twirling !KTo.s,s the barn-like .shop where rh ’ 
to eject the smoke, .md his mis erv se .« ' '•'hirnney 

pcr’sgiiKe hy the hfark sliromh ^ ‘ “''tamed off from his 

fa I Sll'l'l- VOll ll'i i i-tI I # 1-1 "1 • 

ion for our guests th.'m this smoke ' caTn^’^T n ‘‘ 

-oiccfr<m.tlH-h-orvS..lle..' 

.hole lane is full ofsu.oke. i tt ' 

|ind Laila IJinde Sar.ut fr, .m Jandi.ila.’ ' ‘ 

I A() ao, ruiJlr" III! Ifiy Ik’t'id 

M«ntu.-i ,v,„ I.,. ;s 

trace us with y.ntr prr.srmr.* Hut he wi t. 

)am«.sment and llustetetl to hr four d .o w 
pw occuptiiion of soldet itiw Ivhic iL ^pfCKilly at the 

!i8iton.a.sa hn.the. tluthiar\vl.r LS d»e 

'eights of splendour h S . IV ‘r*' 

fith the Kticra (mkidViham "UiTf ‘"V? V" ‘‘•“ ‘'“T 
bus caste. ' ** shghtly more preicr*- 

Now tiuu the guois had come, Sadanatid tried to ca 
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himself by thinking of the bright side nf it: thcv w.juld fom, 
better impression of Nikkii seeing him at work ’than if hc^ 
been merely sitting tirouncl in the shop, all (Ircsscd np for rf 
occasion. Anyhow, if they were batilv iinpre.ssnl with the 
and grime here, Hal)a could take them to have a look round 
the iactory, when' liLs elder son (lopi was a inanart‘r i 
where Nikka wa.s ullimatrlv destiiK'd to i>o. If ih<'v'w,Te'J 
not impressed, then let them take the t.tlhr of tiu-ir d.u..-lit« 
hand eksewhere, lor he was not going to deek liimsell up 
to greet them or get his s«.n to look like a doll in .,r,ier t., imn,! 

the ficTofy >>'rou! 

I fall at your feet, lailla .'sadanaiul,' grretetl I.alla R* 
baran, the enormous turban on his small pukk.t brown fK 
shaking a h tile. 

} yppr feet,’ echoed the feelile, wheivc coh’e of Lai 
IJmde baran, Ins moir docile twin liroihcr 

‘Come and sit down,’ saitl Lalla Mnrli DImc. lr.uii„c d 
way. Antj he began to <lrag a dnsi-Iaden strip of . aioet fra 
the .side to the wooden platform which ]»,.icricd fn un he £ 
into the lane. 

‘Acha, _my son, stop blowing tite bellows, f li.iv,- put 

toVe'^bor''^'’ 

With one last gasp Nikka relapseti and fell back. cxhau.ste 

rushing to him. 1 

was afraid that the hoy might faint and then e\er\ thing woii 
be ruthed because die folk from Jaiuliala might think the Ix 

And that would be the most ternlile blow to the oride oft 
famity. But, luckily, the Imy wa,s only tired. 

guesS^S wLrriP^? kachamiH fortl 

^ests <md yourself, said Murh Dhar. ‘Here is .some mono 

di?fa^cro?s^om'^‘'‘”'^‘ deliberately exixj 

‘No 1 the g, tests 

weluL?! ■‘"'I Jf'-W ft 

feu Prirfeff toTLT. violating 1 
for a token * 0 * a^Mie® a daughter away freely rather tltt 
showing a great dedmoro 

owing a great deal more to the credit of tltc proud, as imu 
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cannot be sustained without an exaggerated show of strength. 
c the dean carpet and not on the bare boards 

of that platform, said Sadanand with a deliberate humility 
who^ deliberation was emphasized by the ridiculous ‘clean’ 

Give them a cushion or two,’ said Murli. ‘The one that 
came from Kashmir — that cushion!’ 

No, good hosts, no, don’t trouble,’ protested Lalla Ram 
Saran. We ^e villagers and not soft-bottomed city folk 
Besides, where God is, everything is, comfort as well as rest.’ 

Acha where is your brother Gopi, ohe Nikka?’ said 
Sadaimnd. Go and ask him at the factory if he will leave 
work for a moment and get some sherbet or soda-water— which 
will you have, Lalla Ram Saran, Lalla Binde Saran: sherbet or 
soda-water?’ 

No, kind hosts, whose food do we eat every day if not vours 
and whose drink do we drink?’ said Lalla Ram Saran forLuy! 
Don t trouble. ... But we would like to see the boy.’ 

I he war of courtesy ceased and Murli Dhar and Sadanand 
went pale. Ihey had heard that the girl was slightly older than 
Nikka and they were afraid lest the prospective fathers-in-law 
of the boy should notice the boy’s poor physique and withdraw 
the olier. Apparently she was so much older than Nikka that 
her uncle and father had not considered the little boy before 
them to be their prospective son-in-law. 

‘Come, son,’ Sadanand called to Nikka. ‘Say “I fall at your 
feet to your elders. . , .’_ And then, in order to give the boy 
confidence as well as to impress the guests, who seemed em- 
barrassed, he continued; ‘He is already learning all about 
book-keeping at the works. ... I put him to blowing the 
bellows today only becai^e I couldn’t get any labour this 
tnormng, otherwise he is always at the factory. We are hoping 
fo make him a Babu Manager there, soon. . . ^ ° 

‘How big is the gap between being taught ‘and having learnt, 
5on, .said Ram Saran with the villager’s characteristic sense of 
lumour, 

^ Nikka was overcoihe with shyness as he arranged his sweat- 

c off his face with an 

aid of his loin-cloth. But even in his panicky soul he felt a 
ccret thrill at the idea of being married off, though he hung his 
lead down and felt his face grow hotter and hotter. 

' ^h, come on,’ old Murli urged him. ‘Gome and say “I fall 

it your feet” to him.’ ^ 

‘Gome, son, don’t be shy,’ coaxed Lalla Ram Saran. ‘After 
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all, you are like a son to us, andjou are going to be niuc 
more than a son. . . ' . Come . . 

Nikka went forward through the tangle of hammers am 
anvils and tongs, his nose covered with sweat, his head am 
heart throbbing, his eyes dimmed with the warmth of fear am 
excitement, his legs possessed of a queer strength, as though th 
thought of his bride had filled his loins with the will to conquei 
He laid his head over his joined hands on the, boards of th 
platform, not knowing who was the prospective father-in-la^^ 
though he had a vague idea from his mother’s talk at meals tha 
it was Binde Saran’s daughter who was to be his bride. 

‘Beautiful boy,’ said Lalla Ram Saran. 

‘And so gentle,’ echoed Lalla Binde Saran. 

‘Though we must send you some clarified butter,’ said Lall{ 
Ram Saran. ‘That would put colour into the boy’s face. . . 
They say, “Where a husband is strong, God is pleased, . . 

‘There is no want of anything in our house by your blessing 
especially since we have started that factory and have securec 
lots of orders,’ said Murli Dhar, ‘though, as you know, the 
ghee in the town is adulterated. Still, we get better food than 
anyone else in the thathiar brotherhood from the shopkeepers 
here, as they all want me to lend them money, you know. . . , 
But, of course, food is scarce these days.’ 

‘Ah yes, and the prices are rising!’ said Ram Saran, who 
knew about this family’s tight-fistedness, especially their legendarj 
niggard iness over spending anything on clothes or food e:xcept 
the barest minimum. 

■ ‘There may be famine, brothers,’ said Sadanand, aware 
of Ram Saran’s insinuation, ‘but we have, by your blessing,! 
enough contracts at the works to tide over any bad time. . . , 
We are doing better than anyone else, by your grace, as we still 
have our contacts with the courts of several Maharajas and 
Rajas through the silversmithy.’ 

‘Perhaps the boy can come over and live in the fresh air al 
Jandiala for a while,’ said Lalla Ram Saran with an obvioui 
tact to stnooth things over and pave the way for the more 
concrete talk. 

‘Actually, he goes to the wrestling-pitch every morning,’ said 
Murli, who had even this morning rebuked his grandson foi 
going to the wrestling-pitch with the other boys. ‘And he i 
my favourite as fat as money is concerned. . . . Come, son, 
here you are— two shining rupees for you — ^go and get yoursd 
some puri-kachauri.’ 
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But coinc bcick soon, son, said Lnlln Ram Saran, whose 
mind had been made up about the match long before he came 
here, because he knew that even though old Murli and his 
family were mean, they had money, and that was what interested 
him both immediately and in the long run. ‘We shall have to 
be going suoig and we would like to kiss your forehead before 
we go.’ 

Nikka^ made obeisance with joined hands and made off like 
a lark flying to liberty. 

t He is «i very dutiful son,’ said Sadanand, commending 
the boy with an artificially polite, self-satisfied smile. And he 
conlmued: It is all the blessing of God that he was born into 
a house where tlierc is no dearth of anything. He has only 
■ got to go steady. Diligence makes money as that fan the wind ’ 

. . . And he pointed to his father’s peacock hand-fan. 

May he live long, said Dalla Ram Saran. And he took 
|thc opening supplied by Sadanand: ‘Acha then, what do you 
jfeel about his marriage?’ ' 

‘Yes,’ ei-hoed Binde Saran. ‘What do you feel?’ 

, ‘Whatever you say will be done,’ .said Murli Dhar, fanning 
thmself and his guests with his hand-fan. And knowing that 
:thc rnaieli was a.s good as Nikka’s, he tried to impress the folk 
■froin ^jandi.il.i with more information into which the importance 
^of the new fiu'tory could be reflected. ‘Of e, our.se he is going to 
rinherit the works one day, as I can’t live for twer!’ As the last 
iwords became (-xelamatory in his mouth a terrible hush fell on 
the (omjiaiiy, lor it was true that his chances of immortality 
Sivere certainly getting dimmer every day. 

After a jiaitse, h.dla Ram Saran cleared his throat and 
gtrained his husky voice. He had got the proud Murli and the 
broader Sadanand into exactly the right shade of grandiose 
ipxubcTanee through which he could extract from them what 
he wanted. 

‘You know, Baba, thiit there is a .searcitv of foodstuffs in 
|he towns. Well, there is a famine of cash in the villages. Add 
to thus the scarcity of metals everywhere . . . The life of a 
CopptTsmitli is like a water btiblile nowadays.’ 

‘d’o be sure, brother,’ admittetl old Murli, things arc bad.’ 
Jut then he Mcuight to change the subject and adtled positively; 
Life iH shfirt, Imt hope is long.’ 

‘It is the lumtlen iu the villages, you know; put in Sadainand, 
^nd soiBehow, there is so ruuch inalict about, and <;ovctoufineM 
-and oh, the beggars! . . . Robbery in daylight/ 

Q 
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‘But come back soon, son,’ said Lalla Ram Saran, whose 
mind had been made up about the match long before he came 
here, because he knew that even though old Murli and his 
family were mean, they had money, and that was what interested 
him both immediately and in the long run. ‘We shall have to 
be going soon, and we would like to kiss your forehead before 
we go.’ 

Nikka made obeisance with joined hands and made off like 
a lark flying to liberty. 

‘He is a very dutiful son,’ said Sadanand, commending 
the boy with an artificially polite, self-satisfied smile. And he 
continued: ‘It is all the ble.ssing of God that he was born into 
a house where there is no dearth of anything. He has only 
got to go steady. Diligence makes money as that fan the wind.’ 

. . . And he pointed to his father’s peacock hand-fan. 

‘May he live long,’ said Lalla Ram Saran. And he took 
■ the opening supplied by Sadanand: ‘Acha then, what do you 
feel about hi.s — marriage?’ 

‘Yes,’ echoed Binde Saran. ‘What do you feel?’ 

‘Whatever you say will be done,’ said Murli Dhar, fanning 
himself and his guests with his hand-fan. And knowing that 
the match was as good as Nikka’s, he tried to impress the folk 
from Jandiala with more, information into which the importance 
of the new fiictory could be reflected. ‘Of course he is going to 
inherit the works one day, as I can’t live for ever !’ As the last 
words became exclamatory in his mouth a terrible hush fell on 
the company, for it was true that his chances of immortality 
were certainly getting dimmer every day. 

After a pause, Lalla Ram Saran cleared his throat and 
strained his husky voice. He had got the proud Murli and the 
prouder Sadanand into exactly the right shade of grandiose 
exuberance through which he could extract from them what 
he wanted. 

‘You know. Baba, that there is a scarcity of foodstuflTs in 
the towns. Well, there is a famine of cash in the villages. Add 
to this the scarcity of metals everywhere . . . The life of a 
coppersmith is like a water-bubble nowadays.’ 

‘To be sure, brother,’ admitted old Murli, things are bad.’ 
But then he sought to change the subject and added positively; 
‘Life is short, but hope is long.’ 

‘It is the hoarders in the villages, you know,’ put in Sadanand. 
And somehow, there is so much malice about, and covetousness 
—and oh, the beggars ! . . . Robbery in daylight.’ 


o 
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'Wc don’t know what has happened,’ said Lalla Ram Saran 
‘But while you can at least feel the heat of your furnaces an( 
foundries, our furnaces are lying cold and empty. I have had ti 
apprentice my two sons to a man in' the building trade and leav 
the family profession. Woe is me! . . . I don’t know wlia 
has happened. Some say it is the wars in Vilayat, some sa^ 
that the end of the world is near; I don’t know.’ 

‘It is this Amrikan machinery, the toys of the Devils!’ saic 
Binde Saran. ‘And the only people who could keep an eye oi 
the Sarkar are in gaol — at least, so says Sohan Singh Josh 1’ 

‘The traffic is difficult,’ said old Murli evasively to bluf 
them, as Binde Saran seemed to be having a good guess. ‘W( 
ordered some steel for the works from Vilayat. And though i 
has come to Karachi, it is lying there in the godowns becaust 
the railways are too busy.’ 

‘Han brothers, so we will do straight talk,’ said Ram Saran, 
who knew that tlie old man was now going to cry havoc wheio 
previously he had been boasting of being richer and better ofi 
than anyone else in the world, ‘Wc arc villagers. Our need is 
so bad that we have come to selling our daughters 1 . . 

At this his brother, Binde Saran, hung his head down and 
flushed red with shame and bitterness, for obviously he had a 
sense of dignity in his melting eyes. 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that, Lalla Ram Saran,’ said Sadanand, 
He was hurt by the fact that they should be offering the hand 
of the girl to Nikka only in their hour of need, for what money 
they could get and not because they considered his son the 
best and most handsome boy in town. And yet he was cornered, 
because he could not now refuse the offer. 

^ T feel ashamed that you should be in such a plight, brothers,’ 
said Murli in an undertone. ‘But, Lalla Ram Saran, why 
don’t you send both your sons to the factory for training? I 
will see to it that they have the best of everything.’ 

‘The shame is ours,’ said Ram Saran with an uncanny 
sense that Murli would try to slip out of the bargain to which 
his pride had already bound him. ‘We don’t want to take 
advantage of our future relationship like that. What will the 
world say ? . , • 

‘Especially as we have heard that you have turned away so 
many of the thathiars,’ added Binde Saran. ‘No, that wouldn’t 
be fair. You have opened a factory and not an agency fori 
securing jobs for everyone.’ 

‘To be sure, brother, if everyone talked like that we would. 
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be saved a great deal of trouble/ said old Murli. ‘Instead ’ 

Rest assuied that we are not what those gossipingr slan- 
derous enemies of ours have made us out to be/ protested 
Sadanand. lie knew that he and his father were caught in the 
net they had helped to spread. Therefore he was inclined to 
get the best of the bargain now from the folk of Tandiala bv 
making them believe that the notoriety he and his father had 
earned by ousting the members of the coppersmith brother- 
hood from the piecework market and not employing them in 
the factory, ivas not deserved. ‘We have been buying iewellerv 
and clothes what tor ? Not to keep in the house, but to bestow 
on the bride of our Nikka. • And we will spend up to our capacitv 
on the marriage. ^ ^ 

And may I tell you that I have had your daughter in 
mmd ever since I held her in my lap when she was a baby,’ said 
old Murh trying to pour oil on the troubled waters and to 
smother all this straight talk under a gush of sentiment. 

« I don’t know what to say/ put in Bindc 

■ baran. Ihey say he who covets another’s property will go to 


Let me tell them, brother,’ interposed Ram Saran. ‘Thev 
will understand . . .’ And he turned to his hosts : ‘Brothers 
you arc heads of the thathiar community and you know how 
badly we have all been affected by the shortage of metal and the 
coming in of the factories. The truth is that we haven’t any- 
thing nioic than the loin cloths wc walk about in.’ 

But that is nothing to be ashamed .about/ said Murli 
lanmng hioiself vigorously even as he summoned the courage 
of his pride to come to his aid. ‘What is modesty among such 
near relations as we shall be! Sadanand, bring two bags of a 
hundred rupees each from that safe so that they can get the £rirPs 
trousseau.’ ^ 

^ ‘Are you sure that will be enoifgh to prepare the girl’s 
trousseau with?’ said Sadanand, giving Ram Saran a significant 


Ram Saran turned to his younger brother. 

Q I melting with shame,’ said Bindc 

btiTiin, 1 hat it should come to this! . . . There arc a thousand ‘ 
miseries m one dauglitcr. . . 

I’he gloom of the bride's father communicated itself to the 
others and they were all still, so that the noise of the jig-jigging, 
scraping and^ turning in the factory further up in Biliimaran 
ji^ their cara sharply and jarred on their nerves. 
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‘Give them three bags, Sadanand,’ said Murli, for he sav 
in the reticence of his guests about the sum offered an ornm„ 
to clinch the bargain on the cheap. 

‘Acha,’ _said Binde Saran. ‘We take the bags only on tht 

understanding that if times are better ’ 

‘Times will never be better now for us,’ said Ram Saran 
who had made up his mind to sell his brother’s daughter and 
wanted to give no promises for the return of the money. ‘What 
is more, I am thinking day and night of the future of my two 
sons ! . . . Without wives they shall never have any homes 
Oh, brothers, you have no conception of our misery in thp 
villages!’. 

The tension mounted to a crescendo. 

Neither Murli nor Sadanand spoke for a moment. Ra® 
Saran was evidently grasping for more money. And yet he kneiv 
that if they didn’t accept the bargain now the disgrace would be 
unbearable, as the whole world would know that the folk from 
Jaiidiala had sold their daughter. On the other hand, Murli 
and Sadanand knew that if Nikka didn’t get the girl, the weak- 
hng would probably never get another oiler. But neither side 
could go on bidding for a girl as if she weiv a slave on the mar- 
ket. What if anyone of their enemies in tin; brothmhood got 
to know. . . . Especially Ananta’s stepmother, hec-ause she had 
been known to have asked for the hand of Hindu's daughter 
There are two girls in the house where my granddaughter 
Farvati, is married,’ said Murli, putting them off the track of 
more money and getting very hot and bolhei-ed in tlu; attempt 
to do so. And I did mention the names of your htiy.s to Paro’s 
father-m-law.’ 


‘We will see about that when the ccnxnnony of Nikka’s 
marriage takes place/ said Sadanand, helping the old man out 
You know, brothers, the atmosphere of marriage is contagious. 
And I am sure they will he fixed up, your boys. Meanwhile, 
Baba, give me the keys to the safe. ... And perhaps you can 
gJ^ojjr’>^elations some sheets of metal when they arrive from 

‘Oh, brothers, where is this boy, our Nikka;” said Ram 
baran, unable to restrain his glee at the; huckster’s profit h<; had 

Snt ‘We want to give him the ceremonial 

offermg and go. The sun is rising high overhead.’ 

Oh no, you can’t go just yet,’ said tlu; old man, ‘you wiU 
have to stay the day now you are here.’ And he turned to hii 
son. badananda, ask your motlier and the mother of Nikka to/ 
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■«fnrm everyone concerned that we will have the betrothal 
^S)ny in the afternoon, as is fitting for the dignity of our 

‘""“lust at that moment the gong-like voice of Ananta could be 
heard greeting someone at the door of his shop hovel across 

‘^^iSnand got up with his hands joined to Lalla Ram Saran 
and Binde Sarin and, saying, ‘ Wadahi, Maharaj, May your tribe 
inrrease'’ walked across the tangle of implements towards the 
Sairs in the corner of the shop, looking like a weatherbeaten 

scarecrow at a harvest dance. ^ . • . , , r n r _ 

‘I will get the keys to the safe, he said to the folk from 
Tandiala with great emphasis, even as he turned to see if he was 
out of audible distance of Ananta should that rogue be eaves- 
dropping on the bargain they had struck. 

‘Soine people would like to cut our throats, you know, 
Lalla Ram Saran, Binde Saran,’ said Murli, turning his eyes 
away from the direction of Ananta significantly. 


X 

WHEN ANANTA RETURNED FROM THE GRAp SHOP HE FOUND THE 

poet, Purun Singh Bhagat,. waiting for hini. ^ 

‘Where are the comrades?’ the poet asked anxiously. And 

did you see Mr. Latif?’ ^ i x. a 

Ananta told him with a smile that Raha and 
probably gone to drown their sorrows at the liquor shop and 
that Viroo, Black God, had gone home; but he did not answer 
the last part of Purun Singh’s question. 

‘So Mr. Latif was ‘‘not at home” ’, the poet said in a falling 
voice, rather ashamed of belonging to that category of 
who were called leaders but were never ‘at home when wanted. 

‘But how did you manage to get back from the court, Purun 
SinghjiP’ Ananta asked, evading ^n answer to the poet s repeated 

reference to Mr. Latif. - . 

Purun Singh Bhagat presumed now that Ananta had inade 
an unsuccessful visit to Mr. Latif ’s bungalow.^ So he reframe 
from probing any further and tried to communicate that, thoug 
of all leaders he alone was available, he had little faith in ms 

capacity to lead. , . . 

‘I felt like a cheat going away to court this morning without 
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being able to tell your cousins anything which could help theni 
Luckily my case doesn’t come on until the late afternoon S 
I thought I would come back and have a talk with you all." . ' 
But I believe I am being shadowed by a C.I.D. man. . / ‘ 

‘As my brothers are all scattered, you need not'exposf 
yourself here if the plain-clothes man is folio wing, you,’ Anante 

said. ‘I have to go and see how the woman of my house is.’ Anc 

he hesitated to ask the poet to accompany him lest, like othei 
respectable people, Purun Singh Bhagat may not want to bf 
seen going to visit his kept woman. 

‘I shall come to see my sister— Janki,’ said Purun Singh, 
warmly catching hold of Ananta’s hand and pressing it. ® ' 
Ananta was moved by the poet’s cordiality and he led 
Purun Singh towards the chubara, his head bowed in gratitude, 
Janki had got up from bed and was sitting down on a lovi 
chair crocheting a bedcover as both the friends came in. She 
sMx drew the head-piece of her dhoti over her forehead. 

‘This is our brother, Sardar Purun Singh Bhagat,’ Ananta 
said. You know, my spiritual guide and mentor.’ 

Janki joined her hands and whispered the Sikh greeting. 
Purun Singh Bhagat went over to her and patted her head 
affectionately, saying, ‘I have been wanting to come and see 
you, sister, all these days.’ 

some sherbet,’ Janki said, almost rising. 

^ Uh . exclaimed Purun Singh, jumping with pity at the 
TOlIor on her face, and resting his hand on her forehead. 
But you shouldn t be up at all — your head is burning with 


‘Janki!’ Ananta reproached breathlessly. ‘Why did vou 
get up, my hfe? You go back to bed.’ 

me,’ Janki said. ‘I get so tired of lying 
^ worse.’ ^ ® 

niTInwc O'! the bed against the 

^ poet suggested, the tenderness choking his voice and 
bringing tears to his eyes. 

I will, after I have given you some sherbet.’ 

f simple water would be nectar to 

attitude the 

sit UD in^hpi°°^ said. ‘You go and 

teU us what todo.’ '^sdom today and he will 
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Janki obeyed docilely enough, her ivory face flushed a viv- 
red, more through the fascination that Purun Singh had £ 0 ^^ 
than with the consumption inside her. And fhe wonder 

;:;S.ed‘hor ““ » »» p°«” s 

The poet went towards the window, ostensibly to mve th 
woman privacy to arrange herself, but really to sec if th? G T f 
man was about in the square. ‘May I open this window to t 
the air come m.^ 1 hat he thought, would be a good ei^use t 

secure a position from which he could look out for the detect^J 

becaS.?kt:; 

„«d for .dr for 

tlie bronze cups wii h water from the -slcnder-ne^ked pfrehS 
As the two iiien I icgan to drink water, Tanki insisted on the,', 
having a bit of dough cake each to eat, and they hid trass^en 
for fear of exciting her too much. And, for a while thcTS 
Purun Singh bhagat still walking about tensely as if h? eSetS 
the dctecuvc to walk right up to the room and hanclcuff him 

mysteriously like Ihl hmlr UmS of! “imoSalS 

Td rather not,’ the poet said with a deliberate nressure of 

“ ‘hr iartan, with ,he 

Ananta undcratood, hut to Janki, fighting against her own 

Anant R.yn, brother, you were wrong to tell Tanki that I 

^ 

in th?s‘ hous"e I Ananta; ‘I am a “fool” 

' V "***',* * ■Hcsicl<sSi tfimk oiT your icsiriiiiiff cxofcri** 

encc—vou have been round the world while I— there is no talk]’ 
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felt that each day one learns more about human nature and each 
day one knows less. And to a scholar, action is cliilicult. But 
you may know by instinct, and from the h(\'irt, and act upon 
your knowledge, while I may just be didutring.’ lie seemed 
to become vague and cloudy and his words were so faint 
that they seemed to get lost in his I)eard. d’h<n, with that 
strange twitch of his head which betokem^d the release of some 
pent-up god in his nature, he spoke aloud : 'You know I ran away 
this morning. Because, knowing what little I do know about 
this tormented world of ours, I yet could not, iroin the truth in 
me, advise your thathiars about the right ctmrsc* of atuitui. I had 
to go to the court, of course, but I was a coward nevertheless 
because my manhood seemed to desert rne in face: of their 
arguments.’ 

They wouldn’t take anyone's advice/ ^Janki |)ut in, 'from 
what I know of them.’ 

*But surely we have to form a union, Sardar Pnrun Singh,* 
said Ananta. It is the simplest thing to do, isn't it? They arc 
like children and they lack confidence — 

‘Yes — but it isn’t really so sirnple,’ said tin* ixxd. *And yon 
know it, otherwise you would have fornu^d tliat uinon some 
days ago. ... In spite of the fact tlmt you sliarc the suffering 
of the thathiars and can act as I can’t, it isn't bo simple 
because ’ 

‘Because they haven’t been able to make up their nnnds, 
Sardarji, whether they hate machines tcK) much to take jobs in 
the factory or whether they are really looking lor jobs there. 
And we ought to make up their minds for ihmtJ 

‘That is it,’ said the poet Though tltey don’t know it, they 
are torn inside them, even as the whole world is rent today 
about whether to use the machine or to scrap it and go hack to 
Ae age of the spinning-wheel And this quarrel in men’s minds 
is going on in spite of the fact that the machine is there and can’t 
be refuted. The bulk of men are rooted in the womb o( caistoni 
.and hardly yet born, while there are some like im who lu'e only 
half alive. As Uncle Viroo invoked Mahatma (Jandhi this 
morning, the truth must be faced that not only have many 
people listened to the Mahatma’s gospel l>ut they themidva 
feelAat machinery is bad. * • , And if one sees tins spectacle 
of those beautiful and ingenious products of science, the modeni 
aeroplanes, dropping thousands of tons of k)mtw and distributini 
Dcam to the poor and rich alike, even as an Omniscient Ood, 
one has to make up one’s mind about the machine*—’ 
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^Ufe can defy DeatK/ said Ananta, ^and if we come alive, if 
m become masters of our destiny and take it all in our stride, 
ifiy should we be so afraid?’ And he winced in his bravery as 
lioiigh sHghtly terrified. ^ 

‘I think you are talking with only part of your being — the 
brave part !’ said the poet. ‘Because, like me, you too are afraid 
A bomber- ’ 

That is how Janki was talking this morning,’ said Ananta 
laughingly, ‘and she called me a machine man.’ 

%oor hen-pecked husband!’ said Purun Singh Bhagat 
inmically. 

‘Weeping eyes and laughing teeth!’ commented Janki. T 
viH make him some tea to soothe his tortured spirit.’ And she 
proceeded towards the corner of the room which served as a 
kitchen. 

In the ensuing silence the poet thought of his fear, and of the 
reasons for that fear. And though the rational part of him failed 
10 come to his rescue, his mind was filled with an atmosphere in 
which one oppressive fact was incandescently connected with 
another, as though he felt that all the misery of one part of the 
world sprang from another. And the horror that he felt hanging 
over the universe, and which he ascribed to the machine, seemed 
to shape itself into the future form of that perfected death 
machine, the sinister robot aeroplane and rocket, hurling a 
twelve-hundred-pound bomb on a row of houses and burying 
people, most of whom had done nothing to deserve death. And 
that image rose before his eyes like a cosmic disaster which 
seemed to darken life altogether. ‘Am I a coward?’ he asked 
iimself. The answer came that he was frightened mainly 
because he knew too little, because he knew that even though 
he lived his own life and had not done anything to provoke wav, 
he bore some responsibility for the fact that a child in London 
should be mutilated by a bomb splinter, the responsibility of 
being part of. a huge, intricate and frightful world in which vast 
forces had been let loose by proud, greedy and power-crazed 
wcaHings frightened to be themselves even as he himself was 
afraid to acknowledge his own weaknesses, uncontrolled by the 
(^gence of an enlightened will in men which could give 
history another direction. 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Ananta, concentrating on the poet’s 
gracious greying beard, ‘that it is those respectable people who, 
having no strength, enter Government service who are responsible 
for oppressing people everwhere? They look so meek and gentle,' 
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but I am much more concerned about those “doots”’ than about 
the “doots” of hell!’ 

1 said you were my Guru 1’ exclaimed Purun Sini>;h Bhagatj 
walking away from the window, where he had been peering intc 
the square again. 

‘What have Government offices to do with inac'hincry?^ 
asked Janki between a series of pufis at the fuel stic'ks in tlw 
oven before her. ‘I thought it was people like Murli Dhar, whe 
ran factories ’ 

‘But men like me, the “machine men”, also want to introdua 
machinery,’ said Ananta with a smile. ‘For instanc<% my darling 
I would like to persuade the Municipal Committex* to lay dowr 
gas pipes or electric power here, so tliat your green eat’s-eyci 
could be spared for me from that smoke in tlu^ oven where yoi 
are blowing your precious breath away. , . . (lonu^ may ! 
sacrifice myself on you, let me blow; your life is tu{> dear to me, 

‘No, I am all right,’ Janki said in the paroxysms ofa protracts 
cough. 

‘Yes, Janki, sister,’ the poet said. ‘Look at the souls trappy 
in the airless kitchens of the old house.s, think ot' tluun sweatinj 
before, the uneven fires of wood-sticks and row dung fuel, thiul 
of yourself, and then, rubbing the metal utensils with ashes t 
clean the soiled pots after every meal~not souls hut slaves, th 
unuttered music of \vhosc lives is choked up by the smoke of thi 
evil homeliness and never gets a chance to hurst out! Am 
then think of the women of Europe released from tlu' dark prisor 
which men’s blindness has made of homes everywhere* A 
least those European women are getting to know that tlicy ar 
half dead and are trying to come alive* If you think of thos 
things, you would prefer to use the gas or electric cooktT. . * 
In fact, if you knew that there is an electric kettle which hoii 
water, I am sure you would have got our tea ready long befot 
the time it has taken you to light the fire* * * * Though, and 
must not lie to you, all those conveniences arc the sisters < 
other evils, unless you use the extra time you get to scratch yor 
head.’ 

‘Yes, my fear is, brother, that once you start using ilm 
eaters of their masters, machines, you don’t know where to stop 
said Janki. ‘You would end by electrocuting the whole woric 
md there will be no life left.’ 

‘That is because the machine has become entangled in th 
mesh of several desires, each pulling a different way. On ill 
one; hand there is, as Ananta said, the Sarkar, Authority. Cei 
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tainly it was tlK‘ An,t(rc‘zi Sarkar whicli first brought the machine 
into this country ; in t\\ci it was the Angrezi race that first brought 
about what is culled ihv industrial revolution. They brought the 
railgadi licre, v\ath the stcani-engine, tlxe telephone, the bicycle, 
the motor-car, the pistol and the machine-gun-— 

‘Especially the machine-gun!' interrupted Ananta. 

‘Yes, I'or good or ill, Authority and Law arc bound up with 
the evils of tlie niachiiu',' continued tlic poet. 'And then there 
are the rich inercliants of our country, people like Murli Dhar 
and Gokul Clhand, who arc profiteering with the help of the 
machine, bcH'ause th(;y want to adorn their dead bodies in 
expensive shrouds. And then there is tlie machine itself, a 
death-trap which alters tlic whole character of man, especially if 
he handles it without, knowing till about it ! 

‘When we tliathiars begin to handle the machine,’ said 
Ananta, Sve shall soon show them! . . . We need not become 
slaves to the prolitctn's or the maclnne. We are men. We will 
make a Revolution V 

‘So I am on the fringe of this new and terrible world,’ said 
the poet with a smile. Tlien h(? looked out of tlie window ever 
so furtively and iininediately withdrew his head as if he were a 
frightened bird seeing tln^ ndlcction of danger before it. ‘Cer- 
tainly 1 am involved in tiie despair of those who do not know 
whether to take* tin* j>lunge into the dark whirl or run back to 
the shores ol' the past and sit brcKiding on the white lotuses in 
the ponds of tins ancient city. And I am not sure even that 
I know what sullering nu*atis. You see, it is one thing to imagine 
pain in words, another thing to- — 

‘Speaking for mystdff said Ananta with the impetuousness 
of the Punjal)i extremist, ‘I w<mld take the plunge into the ocean. 
After all, men liave gone to their deaths with a song on their lips, 
and here is tin; promise of an abounding life, certainty of struggle. 
Let the storm rage, I say!’ 

*Ah,’ said Ihirun Singh Bhagat, *you arc young and have_,^ 
hope. And your enthusiasm is infectious. And the poet in me 
is always dreaming, planning just like you. And I know that 
our will can smother our fears. But we arc a tired people and 
have no tradition for usin^ complicated things. And that means 
that we must l>c responsible and weigh up this matter. Also,, 
we have to think of our stubborn elders. They arc quite wise in 
their orthodoxy, you know. . . My own grandfather, who . 
was a painter in the Court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, thought the 
English were devils, and he hated, the whole bag of triw they 
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brought with them. And he dcclaretl that tlu* Sikhs lost their 
hold on the Punjab because Rani Ohaiulan was into 

using the big guns of the Ferungis and abandoning the sword of 
the Sikh Surmas, My father, too, (ii<al hating th(‘ Fnglisli 
because, apprenticed to the family craft oi' painting, he found 
he could not compete with tlie Ihiropean niaehineunade litho- 
graphs, I began by thinking that through our ivdigion we could 
restore all the human and ethical prta-ogativt's to manual 
labourers and craftsmen which the Westerners have t^mcled to 
lose for a hundred years. So I work<nl for onr fna'dt nn inovement 
with Lalla Lajpat Rai, But sinct* then [ have* l(*anu*d a great 
deal For instance, I learnt to love* the haigiish peo|)le. And I 
realized that there are many ICnglishme'n who are* as te>nnentcd 
as we arc by the present aged 

That was a revelation to ^Janki, that Punm Singh Bhagat 
could love the English whilt^ hating the* Angrev.i Sarkar. She 
looked at the insmital)le, kindly smile* whie h played on his 
face, and thought how like Ananta lie was, Iuav e[uiek to make 
friends and enemies, except that Iter own man was nunc* reckless 
and prodigal both in Ins generosity and harshnc'ss. 

'The tea is ready/ she said. Tn tfie Angrev.i tea-pot ! 

T should like to go to Vilayat one day and Sf*e wtiat con. 
ditions are like there,’ Ananta said, lifting his e'yt\H dreamil| 
under the thick eyebrows, T should like* to sev iheise* .steps whici 
walk, and the railways which run in the hnwels of the e^irth, 
I should also like to go and see* the giants ol* Room, tlomradt 
Khan told me that there they Iiave !<*ariu grow wheat in tht 
snowfields and to extract power from coal in the earth wiihmil 
anyone having to go into the mine. In all those^ tilings the* eanl 
is coming to be more and more like hcave*n, llu* Roosis mm 
have courage I’ 

T hope you do have a chance to gei, brother ’-^•inayhe the 
giants will still be there after all the violence and dfaili.* 

‘So you doubt that there will be any men left ?’ asked Ananta 
his ears pricking up, ‘You are in a had way todiiy, Sardarji 
I, wish you would forget all about that detective out there, 1 
shall. deal with him,. After all, one has only to die once and afte 
that one is immortal,' 

^ ‘No, perhaps I shouldn’t have put it that way/ iaid the pm 
Actually, no one can wipe out the whole of humanity, Only 
certain men can destroy the will of other mm by ptitiig terro 
cminblmg slowly iiiiide me Ibr fear« 
that, CJ,D. man, and perhaps he isn’t even there. Also, tho 
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nowerful men can kill the poetiy of life, and the beauty and 
strength of it. . . ■ For instance, before these wars people in 
Europe were just learning to explore their minds, to get to know 
themselves and each otlier a little, because they had already 
learnt to control nature to some extent. They were only half 
alive but they were: moving to some extent. But now they must 
have' been jmshed back to th<“ crude lumps of human experience, 
to spiritual death and stagnation. They ’ 

Again the poet ^(xuned to have flown away to some remote 
region as he looktxl out of the window and talked aloud to 
himself. Neither Auiinta nor Janki interrupted him when he 
paused, for they fldt that the earlier tension in lum was mounting 
to a mad desin^ to unliurden himself and talk himself out. 

‘They wav. fast losing their grij), even when I was there; 
they seemed to me to go sittep-walking through the streets of their 
cities, or to wait aiul watch, looking, looking, looking through 
empty sockets at indiflerent faces, not hating, not loving, only 
looking for they knew not what. And neither grief nor the warm 
suns of August seemed to melt them to pity. They expected no 
sympathy from anyone and certainly did not want to give it to 
anyone. They could buy every material comfort, so they 
worshipped money and would die for pennies. I went to a 
hospital with a friend wliose child had swallowed the top off a 
bottle. And we were kept waiting Ailing up forms for hours for 
the doctor. And when he came he seemed le.ss than human, 

so casual he was. . . , r. 

‘The same tiling happens at our civil hospital m the Ram 
Bagh,’ said Janki.’ ‘I shall never go there again. Why, the 
nurses ni()v<i‘ almost with automatic hands to help the doctors 
and make the lieds ready for new patients even before the relatives 
of the last corpse have removed their kin.’ 

‘The decline of sorrow,’ continued the poiit, ‘helped by the 
lack of faith, seemed to have hardened their laces and emptied 
their souls.’ 

‘And yet you are for importing machines from hurope into 
this country?’ Janki challenged. ‘They are probably tired of 
doing the same job all day and every day.’ 

‘There were many people like us who were horrified at the 
prospect of the coining years of ruin. They %cerc harassed by 
the changes that had brought them from the horse-carnage to 
the motor-biM and they were frustrated because the motive 
power seemed to them like the remorseless wheel of Jagan^th 
directed by some invisible God and trampling on their lives, 
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tearing them from their roots in soil, dcstroyiii;.^ tlu'ir old lit 
their old rnonxlity as well as Uieir homes and throwing thcmo 
the rubbish lieap, after they had h<yn us<*d to swell prolits. An 
they were in revolt against this t'ivilizatiou event as tlaudhijian 
his followers arc against the '\Satanit: \V(*stern (livili/.atiorf 
Even as Maliaslia Hans Raj ’ 

‘You speak of the learned/ interrupted Anania. \Somc( 
the people there may Ite weak (‘uouidt, iikt* our own foli 
defeated by tlie machines and the inastcn's^ and ace<‘pting tl 
worship of privilege docilely as a dt'eree from h<‘av<m, as the 
kismet. But this is not so, surely, with tlu^ r(%tl iticat who a: 
together? . . . And what about the itc'w idcM td' hrotluaiiocK 
I saw the Bombay strike of 1939, and wh<‘n tiu* tuiserahlc lie 
Southerners joined hands, I can ttdl \'on, something n<‘w w 
born. Perhaps your new religitui -that is wliat t(»gethertu‘ssa 
do for us. I know because I have felt it in my bones. . . , 
know that a few people feel that tlu^ <»ld rediejon will h(*lp i 
but I know tliat the old kismet idea is playcal <mf. Only I dor 
know what is the new fate which is preventing men IVom trustii 
their hearts, Periiaps it is ignonuu*e. Por I, too, am afraid 
times. . . d 

‘Confusion and turmoil and selfislmess and grt'ed, the li 
for power and, alxwe all, hypocrisy/ saiti Puinm Singh Bliag; 
And he took a large gulp of tea and swallowed his bittenress, 

‘What panacea do you olier, tlxen?' Ananta askcal, breathli 
at the poet’s dcminciation of Europe, at which he hiinsei h 
always looked through his romantic dreams and tlic glamo 
of travellers’ tales. 

‘For a long time I have felt timid and thought it would 
presumptuous for me to tdl you the cost you may have to p 
for using the machine.’ 

‘I think we are already paying it witliout even Ixaving I 
advantage of what benefits we can earn from using it/' 1 
paused and laughed at his own joke. * 

‘You mean, Sardarji, that the thathia'S . , began Ja 
tentatively. 

■ ‘They might lose their manhood, the dignity of their pis 
in, the thathiar brotherhoodi their sense of community/ answei 
the poet. % 

* /I tell you the machine is in our midst already, ther 
pretested Ananta. ‘And we have got to decide to go and worl 
, lather than sulk because we can’t get picccwcxrk. ^ Wc must fo 
■ the owners to employ ■, * Aider all, men arc better n 
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when they are workinfr than wlien they arc idle. After all 
neither these hewses nor the Sarkar dare slow down productiort 
if there are w:irs on ! AtuUve will try to take things in hand as 
soon as we can ge t in, tlieti form a trade union and prepare for the 
Revolution. And we tire nien !’ 

‘But whtU is the. jinn that has posse.s.scd the bo.sses and is 
holding them htu-k Ironi lovin,g you :” Janki asked. 

‘Because, gentlewoman, each is "lor liiimsclf’ said Ananta 

‘The dead OIK'S .spite the living its in Vilayat.’ ' 

‘The failure olThiroiiean humtmity,’ .stiid the poet, expltiining 
it all m his own way, ‘lu's in their reduction of mtm to a mere 
cipher, to intTc nothing. 'Their politiciau.s did not realize that 
the power of the St.ate to rule: should come from the pooled 
resource.s ol till the striving people ratlier than from a .small 
group ol old pnvilega-tl f.unilies. Tlieir rich men did not sec 
that ttiumplis in mtc'i n.ittonal competition and in the mass 
production of cheap goods are not worth having if these are to 
be attaiued at tlu* ('XjX'nsc ol doath and human degradation. 
The rich were (hr ki-ejiin.g the poor in their places, and they 
accepted the help ol any gan.g.ster who came along bccau.se he 
was keeping the ncli where they were and degrading the poor. 
And when tlic gaug.‘it<*rs f'ot tlicir own \vay they openly attacked 
the dignity of man, and trampled upon him. No wonder the 
skeleton was their symliol. And then there were wars. Their 
spintual leaders tmtl guides l.milt their homes in a barren, hard 
orthodoxy and^cdung to the shcllj; of ancient ideas rather than 
evolve Ananta s new faith iri a new togetlicrncss. And the 
people sccincd to grow nion'i tired and cynical^ inured, as Viroo 
said, to hninr'» and ^‘thiue'^ us their religion. - So that 
when you ask me what is this new Jinn which keeps the rich from 
loving the poor, the iiuxxorahle demon which is acstroying them 
steadily, and whl caitsh us all if we don*! look out,, I shall say 
lit IS the Nemesis <i{ inoral cynicism which parades itself in the 
coquettish disguises of a sensational make-belief, declaring itself 
to be lafe when really it is Death. That is why I am afraid for 
our brothers thau they shotild lose the loyalty and grace which, 
m spite of the tnuirrcLs, they still have for one another in the 
mthiar brotherhood, especially if they are coerced into tackling 
the machine,’ 

‘Then what is to be done?’ said Janki, while Ananta sat spell- 
botmd in the dimly comprehended exaltation of his own strength 
igauist the poet’s fears. 

‘Sister, tnis is not an incident by itself, it is an incident in the 
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Revolution, a new development in which men will have 
measure their strengdi against the new world, and eiV 
realize their power or be destroyed,’ said the poet. ‘Whe^ 
was in Vilayat, an Indian friend of mine lived in a small cottl 
over a garage. Space is very limited in that congested worl! 
even more congested than it is here. As the Nemesis ofvl, 
daily came nearer, my friend’s wife had some adjustments dd 
to her place to make it proof against poison gas and bomb 
for they had a small baby. The lady decided that she woJ 
take shelter in the small pa.ssagcway in the middle of the housf 
if and when the bombs began to fall. And she had that hi 
reinforced. One day she discovered that the switch of the electri 
boiler in the bathroom was not in the house but down below ii 
the ock-up garage, which the owner of the place had let to i 
gentleman with a ciir who lived some distance away, and wh 
kept the key with him. Suddenly all her precautions seema 
to her useless, because if the boiler should burst with the blast o 
a bomb It was certain, she felt, to scald her and her child to deatl 
She told the landlord this and tried to make him install a separatt 
switch for the boiler up in her flat where she could control it 
1 he landlord, of course, refused to sec the necessity for it Bu 
she had the switch put in all the same. ... And in that ston 
is ccintained the truth : if you have the controlling switch in yoij 
hand, you can make the machine a slave rather than von 
master. . . . It is that switch or destruction.’ 

‘Ah, that is it, the switch!’ exclaimed Ananta. ‘ “There I 
no talk of money ; one should have a big heart !’” 

But wha,t if people don’t learn to manipulate the switch?! 
said Janki. And, anyhow, what about the main switch in thj 
Power House?’ ^ 

I d rather that all naen had a switch to their hearts,’ saidl 
Ananta, as well as the right to appoint an expert watchman ti 
control the mam switch at the Power House. They have doJ 
that m Roos and they arc ’ ^ 

The trouble with you folk is that you are always talking o 

Kibed at Ananta 

I can understand why the thathiars won’t listen to you. Tk 
to eat, and the machine has come and taken tho 
jobs away from them, and you talk of Roos to them.’ 

conntrl, Ananta, ‘because in on 

countiT the difficulty so far has been that, with their cterm 

people often do not know what wc are fightk 
or and against. And though it is good to live on the •mar^ 
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of doubt, one must believe in something, specially at moments 
when it is necessary to act. Purun Bhagat, there, has at least 
afted the grain from the chaff.’ 

‘And yet I doubt,’ said the poet, ‘if there is much grain in 
vhat I have said to go and feed the liungry with. . . . That is 
me of the reasons why I said I was a coward. . . . And the 
econd reason is that it is diflicult to be a man in the process of 
rorking the machine, to avoid being churned up by it and bv' 
deforces which it releases.’ 

‘The people here are God’s, the land belongs to the King, 
ihemachinei7 has just been installed by Mui li Dhar and Gokul 
jChand — but we are Men,’ Atlanta tinswered Janki ironically, 
fl think it is possible for me to see what the riext step is. Wc 
toust organize that union. If wc control our own weaknesse.s 
and struggle for a .share in tlie control of the main switchboard, 

■we shall go forward. Otherwise- ’ 

' ‘I said you were a machine man !” taunted Janki. 

Purun Singh Bhagat smiled at their e.xchange and sat down 
kt the foot of the bed to collect himself before taking leave. 

I Tell him the right thing to do, Sardarji,’ Janki suggested. 
He is merely a liarker and ruslies about without much sense of 
Section.’ 

I ■ I told you no one is a prophet at home !’ said Ananta with a 
laugh. But you realize, Janki, that while Purun Bhagat, like 
dl the learned folk, is trying to think out the best way of Jiving, 
f can hardly evade my responsibilities to those wretches. I admit ! 
|m not as sure of my thoughts a.s Purun Bhagat. For sometimes ! 
feel that I too believe in the faith in which the thathiars believe, 
and at other times I feel I could change the whole world.’ 

' Braggart!’ Janki said. 

‘No, Janki, he is right,’ .said the poet. M wish I had his 
Murage, his love ol action, even a little of his roguery.’ 

Certainly you wouldn't have been so afraid of that C.I.D. 
nanifyou had my roguery,’ .said Ananta. 

, 1 A j T*i makes one feci faint-hearted,’ said the 

wet. And I have had a recurrent dream lately that I was going 
t ° rivcr-like sewer, and that the people ! 

Beta on the strings in my hands were all breaking loose and being 
^ept away by the stream.’ 

L S, dreams,’ Ananta .said. And then 

^ caa^be the Gum for a moment, let me tell 
in. I caw dispose of our lives, wc can also dispose of 

mr own lives, and deaths. So there is nothing to fear !* 
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‘Brother, there are a great maov forces (Iis[)osin'>' ofoiirl' 
today,’ answered Purun. ‘And the tn.uhlr wiih nu* is »}, ! 
have to take account of them all. ... I .-nn vci-v afraid 
Like dolts we tread the crooked .streets of a bad liili,* chains' 
pity and unable to hold each other’s hatuis. Those fUir 
men in the streets of our citie.s, for iustaiu-e, irnm T 

villages to this world of beauty built uix.n pain their f! 
belongings on their shouldera. their f.imilies behind th ! 
trekking the dasty way to the gates of nowhere, where the h! 
of hell await all newcomers. Irretrievablv they leave L 
native fields in ever-growing numbers; the’ g,,ry' sunsets Hm 
about them, and they travel through the nights, tl.e poet’s m! 
braying over their heads, and the hoiuuls of suburban vilhs 
their legs. And m our cities of death they breathe their h! 
breath. And there they sleep, with others like them. And w 
words cannot wake them. This is a story with murder in it 3 
slow mutilation and prolonged torture, of the monu-nts "thiiS 
skipped and lor which we mu.st make aionemeut. And thart 
the tragedy behind our tragedy, thtit though not actui 
x csponsiblc wc arc yet rcsponHiblc * . ,* 1 

‘That is ho programme,’ Anunta 'said impatiently. 'Yoi 
force yourself to Icar the truth by talking aloud to yourself » 
f you were making an effort to believe that vou ean cfo lo® 
thing. And all the time you want to evade an'ion ! 'Fhe troubli 
with you learned folk is that you .spend ,so mueh of your tiw 
making your own feelings the final test of everything that ai 
the end you are too weak to act.’ ^ ‘ 

you5?’ ***""■’ ‘Yo» 

^ protatd 

Ananu. But I was not sure about what to do.' 

^ 'Wfoman’s instinct to see things done. 

‘Penmushfo^ ^ I md the poet, risinj 

the eoiirr T sbop beflire going back H 

Sforiemd'* I Should 3 

is eSf^to^ Ananta. T thinka 

ciCnSfoedJe'i! ^ «'» '» deliver J 

to give all of us enm!^’J "'*‘*‘* **“•* 

Smgh Bh4at wla^ Se“^. ^ ^ 
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XI 

‘NI, WHERE ARE YOU, Nl!” GUjUI, THE WIRE OP MtlRU, GALLED AS 

she walked aliead of her Imsliand into the alley past Ananta’s 
shop, almost facinif their own family mansion. She was dressed 
in a coloiirfiil pink head-elotli and a fawn skirt, which she had 
put on for the ceremony of the betrothal of her grandson Nikka. 
And she lookixl happy for once as she led the head of her house 
to collect rents from the inmates of the hovels which she had let 
'tohcrcoppersmitli cousins in tlu': alley, as well as to inform them 
of the increase in her liunily's i>restige that was to .accrue from the 
betrothal of her little gr.uulsoii. 

No om^ answered her < all. For there was an old feud on 
between the patriarch Mnrii and the other indigent copper- 
smiths. And the wives of the tluilhiars in the alley recognized 
the voice of the <iuarreIsome wife of the head of their 'brotherhood 
and secured the latches oi tlunr front doors, apprehcn.sive at the 
renewed dtmiaml for aiaa-ars of rent that Gujri’s voice betokened. 

‘Ni, where are > ou i’ Wherei” (iujri raised her voice so that 
it resounded this u -h the lane like a shrill penny whistle. Like 
most Indian women, she was dee[>ly wrinkled at sixty and was 
visibly cnimhling heetutse of a lack of sympathy between her and 
her husband. 

‘Is there no answer ;” asked Mnrii impatiently, forming himself 
against the he.-ii ;jn<l the (lies with his splendid Ian. 

; ‘Ni mother ot l)in;t, tu wife of Rttlia, ni mother of Mehru, 

;ni dead ones, where ;ue you?’ ( Iujri rai.sed her voice, till it 
seemed to penetrate the narrow length of the alley, ticross the 
layen of damp, musty hovels festering like stinking cesspools 
in the vapours ihtit rose from their dark dungeons at the touch of 
the all perv:tsive heal of the .sun. 

There_w:t.s still no tinswer, except that a little obttcure beetle 
hummed m mm subterrannin hole, a glmray buzz as if it were 
annoumang its own dotmi at the hands of a nearby frog. 

‘Why don’t th<>y ;vnswer?’ said old Murli, harsh on his wife 
since his persomd vanity as a jxxihbah was at stake. ‘I don’t 
rant to get angry on thi.s auspicious morning, but we must have 
the aiwars of rent if we tire to prepare for this marriage, with 
wtrythmg so dear nowadays.’ 

‘Acha, father of Sudanand, you go back to the shop and I 
W w up to each of these bitches,’ Gujri suggested. In spite 
Htsehunuliation of Ixting a cast-off Hindu wife in full knowledge 
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of her husband’s peccadilloes, she only thought of his ease 
believing in the unspeakable blessedness of offering worship tc 
the lord and master. 

But before Murli could answer came an ash-smeared, matted 
haired ascetic, clanging a pair of long iron tongs in one hand anc 
iron rings in the other, even as he shouted: ‘Bham, Bham 
Bhole Nath ! Bham, Bham ! . . .’ This dithyrambic repetitior 
of the other name of God, Siva, with its shrill accompaniment 
penetrated the dwellings in the sub-lane where the voice 0 : 
Gujri had merely fallen on deaf ears. Bhole Nath, alias Siva 
the destroyer, the wr-etched wpmen felt, was angry with the world! 
and appeasement was called for if they were to save themselves 
from his wrath. Also, poor as the wretched thathiar womer 
were, they gave alms to the beggars as though that would bring 
merit, because thus they would have denied themselves in giving 
and atoned for their evil deeds, and because they believed that 
if you gave anything it came back to you tenfold. 

‘Vay, wait, Bawa, wait Bhole Nath,’ called Gauri, wife ol 
Ralia, from the first floor of the house which belonged to Murli 
1 want a charm for my baby, who has fever. . . Then, seeing 
Murli in the lane, she drew the end of her dhoti demurely to 
half-screen her face. 

‘Has he gone, the mother of Mehtu?’ asked Buddan, the 
mother of Dina Tamer Lane from the second floor of the same 
house, leaning like a witch with straggling hair from the window. 

‘No, sister, he is still here,’ Bhago, the mother of Mehru, 
said, opening the door on the ground floor by a small balcony, 
‘Take this snuff, Sadhuji. I have kept it for you. And pray that 
my son ’ 

‘Ni, all of you, so keen to do charity, why don’t you answer 
me? ’said Gujri, advancing to the balcony beside Mehru’s mother. 

Mother’, said the Sadhu, ‘resent not those who, immersed 
in life, yet know that they are not of this life and do good deeds 
to earn a higher incarnation in the next. . . And he raised 
his voice again with ‘Bham, Bham, Bhole Nath’. He was angry 
at Gujri’s intrusion, for even those who had left the world needed 
a crust of bread to survive long enough to practise the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh to earn release from the trammels of existence. 

^^wa, go away,’ snapped Murli, his face red witt 
the heat in. spite of the peacock fan in the narrow stuflTy alley, 
You beggars will not let anyone rest all day , . He was not 
against charity or holiness : he went to the temple every morning, 
ut he felt that everything had its time and place in these busy 
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days. ‘Business first, family second and beggars afterwards’ 
that was his nK.)tto. 

‘I call in tlic name of God ’ said the beggar. ‘May Ishwar 
meet the tnu- measure ol Ins love or anger to everyone ’ And 


, 11*1 1 c-'veryone. And 

he turned Ins back on the old couple with fiery, bloodshot eves 
f m a. broken voice : ‘Bhara, Bham, Bhole Nath ' ^ ’ 


chanting — 

And on I b is auspicious day too ! ' What'lf herhould“pronouncc 
a curse on u.s . he curse <)f an ascetic can bring disaster ! ‘You 
shou cln t have spokm, (0 him like that,’ protested Guiri 
. fh, n H-re arc your menfolk?’ Lalla Murli J 3 har challenged 
the tenants auge,-cd ,y h.s wife. ‘I should like to face them 
Is this any talk that (he rent has been delayed for three months 
now. And \u. i,an t make ourselves heard when we call!! i’ 

T3 -'‘i’ masters,’ shouted old 

Buddan lioin hei window. Don’t you come riding on at us 

^“JKSndawf charnt as you; 

d^‘What is she barking?’ Murli asked his ^vife, as he was rather 

•NofhiV"''-"-’ said, 

‘Gujri, .sister, ignore Aunt Buddan . . . I was comina round 

to congra,tulat(‘ vou on MiklrPc . t . 

mother 

your tribe iiu'rca.S(' !' 

‘I want the rent and not congratulations,’ said Murli, petulant 
aow. Whete are these boys, Duia ;md Ralia? I can talk to men 
but not to tli<-.sc vulgar svomcn.’ ’ 

V,iy c hild, Ralia s wife called to her one-year-old son 

VindVd’"' ’'‘“'‘’''''‘''‘d dm whole of her lace deliberately. 
Icll (.i.uidlather that your latlter has just gone out to the flour 

hii/ . d' ’ 1'*^’ you? . . . Hai Hai, again eating 

Jeuirth on the stairs. \ ay may you die, you will die if you eat 
hrt and dast. What with your fever.’ /-'u'-ai 

‘What does she say, mother of Sadanund? He is gone to the 
loutsho]). Well, I am nut going there looking for him.’ 

tanc Y some slops on the slab of 

i *’ ‘ V*’’ ‘‘“d m the absence of a pipe to 

S all over the two yards 

mil 01 jlKt al!(‘y just wlicre the landlord and his wife were 
andmg m their whutnvaslicd raiment* 

Ohe,nip<vinmfi«\ rape-sister! Ohe, look, folks ! . . . Ohe, 

VC some staise* the old man jipliittered with cxcIktI squeals 


VMIJU, r>im . , . Iwasc 

) congratulate you on NikkaYs betrothal just now,’ said Mehru’s 
‘?,rY;n,YulYl!Y".’p sister, wadahi brother,' may 
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of anger as he looked a. hi, m,„Iin 

this's^”” '' ''“J" -I low dare y„, (( 

‘This isjust to remind you, vve want a niiie 
leaning over the window. ‘And don’t von ,• 

rent tih you have done something about tin't or civen ''' & 

floor room somewhere so that iny son’J 1 -.r is no s„ 
and going up steep stairs, see^’ And W, rV ned (■„„„■ ] 

‘I said to you,kthcr of Sadai . d ‘-'Rain, j 

talk to them. Go now ami change’ y< air' ’Ihi?!' "-p! ^ slwl 

br.^^-lt"£e;rr';e'e‘:'f? 

pending for months and then ins do r rcni 

round. AndlshaUbe latkk the S^^^^ " ben we com,,' 

enough money to drink with Ail'd tliev 4'" ' ’ ’ ^Atiyhavl 

Push’s '•'»> > -b «' "n’.v 

Ca„ge.^ 

» ,.op I„ rhi, Je,„ 

fluahed rcai paJe by 'turm'^"iihejw-‘‘‘ 't'*"’!' .1 ‘^’“'■nrrd hii,| 

flis fury, he turned to go But biim l.« calJ 

the children of some hHlmen c X, '' ^“4 

apple-peelings from the doorsten of k'! stcaliJ, 

into the lane like a host of locusts -infl **"‘*' 1 * rushini 

kgs of the old man. Ordinarilv ver^ into tht 

he burst with irritation now.^ ^ ^ nllectionate to the youn», 

^ .Tht'^’chirdreT fefrLiS^ vr* ■’ 

shocks of fear and laughter and vvitli 

blind alley, scurried back In the direeVf"'"f^ 
come, only to crash into old Kwam IW " M 

had stolen apples from her b^et ^ ’ who suspected th.-it the; 

never float in the sea of SS!,. of your Uv« 

slipped out of her grasp ' as tl? 
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Murli coughed to control his bitterness and, flustered but 
anxious to preserve his dignity, lifted a lapel of his dhoti to his 
nose, partly to guard his nostrils against the putrid smells that 
rose from the hovels as well as the dirt and slime in the alley 
but mainly to hide his lace from Is.ararn 13evi, the mother of the 
hated cousin Anauta. And thus he scraped along 

‘VVho are you abusing?’ Gujri called out to' Karam Devi, 
because she had not seen her chasing the children and thought 
that Karmo was abusing her husl)and and herself 

.‘Grandma is it you?’ greeted Karam' Devi cordially. 
‘Wadahi, wadahi, congratulations on Nikka’s betrothal 
I saw the folk from jandialu arrive. And I thought I would’catch 
you here and tell you how happy I am. . . . Though, when will 
my son Ananta get a match? Without a wife, is anyone’s home 
a home at all ?* 

I have no to arrange other people’s affairs on such an 
auspicious morning; (Uijii said, ‘live head of my house and I 
jamc to coll(‘('t nmt, hut, Jnstead, we have only got insults. 
Just when I \yas thinking of distrilniting sugar-plums to you all 
jfco celcbiait the netiothal of my Nikka. And now what about 
the rent ? Wc were leaving you and your son to the last, because 
Wc chdn t want to see your face first thing!’ 

. ‘Ananta will |)ay up Cirandma. Ever since he has come back 
he insists on payuig for everything. He is a good boy at heart 
jvhatcvcr people might say against him. And, oh, it breaks mv 
heart to see that hr will never get a bride, while--™’ 

‘Now don’t think that we arc breaking your heart. It is 
wur son and his deeds ! Don’t you come weeping on my 
ihouldtxs! He lives witli a prostitute up there, and you know 
X as well as 1 do. Besides, he is stirring up trouldc against us P 
‘Moth<‘r, whose slmulders shall we weep on?’ put in Karmo. 
Mehru’s mother, who was patiently combing wads of wool 
m fine pacls, joined in at this and,^ wiping the sweat off her ape- 
ikc facrc, said, ‘We have l>rought forth these sons of ours from 
lur^hellics. Atid we have iu fmd thenn brides from som.ewhere; 

And now die* times are bad,’ said Karmo, encouraged by 
ihago, ‘and the hoys can’t even get any jobs. Who shall we 
5iok to if not to you arul CJrandpa?’ 

*1 know you are jealous, eatera of your masters; said Gujri. 
^nd you Iiave alljoined together against the owner of my house. 
¥hat can we do if your sons arc drunkards and whoremongers 

‘Ja ni ja !’ yelled Gauri from her porch now. ‘You can’t go 
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on abusing us— you, with* your husband living- with bi., o 

w*and mak™ ™a.»e! . . . W. foU^a.^hriX « 

come. The thief threatening the sheriff'’ 

;Now, didn’t I tell you so, Mehru’s mother,’ protest. 
Gujri, stunned and breathless at this outburst, even as the S 
rolled down from her thin hair over her knotted forehSdT 
parrot s nose. ‘Such ^ the filth they talk about the noble owna 
of my house. And it is sheer jealousy. Don’t- ^ 

don’t know about all the gossip that goL on about my faS 
And what for, because we have opened a Victory and caJi 

SprS'P"’"- *■“ 

P^vi, docile and beaten and sad. ‘ Whai 
death IS near one doesn’t bother about anything but to see 
rae s sons will have sons and carry on the blood of the familv 
One doesn t worry about the wealth of other people, one 2 
thinks of loving one’s own folk and dying peacdiillv AnH Ji 
are we to compare ourselves with yoj? Oi,; deS'in tS ?! 
life wem bad, yours good. But if cLly you lat^wSltj? 

You all talk the same meek talk when you want anvtlii’m 
from me,’ said Gujri. ‘Don’t I know how you S u? SSl! 
btches Greedy low thathiars !-Don’t I knL that yo?; 3’ 
waters to see my progeny flourish ! And then you go^and acc™ 
my husband of-- That Buddan has thrown filth i^ his S 
^ad and Gauri has attacked his honour! Perdition on 2 
May the curses of heaven descend on you! And I oronoLn 
this curse in the full faith that the house which an o^lddeZ 
wormn curses wdl perish. You have troubled my heart s i !’ 
roused ^ daughter-in-law names,’ said Gauri 

of ho.0 ■co„=-a„dXr;“ s“;of";hq 

?o?t‘akeSiS‘T appealed Mehru’s mother, 

said Buddan. ’ ecause they have given your son a job! 



‘It is our lot to sufi'er. God alone knows the things that pertain 
to God!’ 

^ ‘Yes, when God wants to give He will give us through the 
roofs,’ said Karain Devi. ‘And what do we know of PI is 
mysterious ways;’’ 

‘Acha, now you aie trying (he .sob-stulT— that one threatening 
like a tiger, the ollaa- mewing like a cat!’ said Gujri, in- 
consolable. ’ 

‘Let them mew like eats,’ .said Buddan, emerging at the foot 
of the stairs, ‘i ail you are no pigeon. And I know that you will 
not deal out till 1 lemovt* .ill tla; reinaimng hair on your head.’ 

‘Hai ni dohai !’ Guji i shrieked as she ran. ‘Hai ni, they are 
going to beat iiud Hai, th<;y arc going to loot me! These 
I shameless wilelu's! . . . 'Vay Sadanaud, Vay Gopi, my son !’ 

‘I will give her (lie rent when .she comes again,’ .said Buddan 
in a hoar.se voice, mistress of the situation. ‘1 tell you, Karmo, 
Mehru’s mother, G.unan, tliey don’t love you. The.se swine! 
They give yon lliese smoky houses to live in and think tliat you 
should crawl out like worms Iiclbre them. They strip you of 
your clothes ;md strangle you and then they come asking you for 
the rent. . . Gloating over llie I>ride that is coming to their 
house while our sons ;in; growing impotent for lack of wives. I 

tell you, they Imve ne\-er loved u,s and never will love us ’ 

‘It is our past sins, .•\nnty,’ .said Ivarara Devi. 

‘Patience, si,st<Ts, patieiu-e,’ .said M(rhru'.s mother. ‘Don’t 
defy God or an old woman, [’alienee and love— -for love brings 
love and hate brings hate.’ 

^ ‘Ni, don’t rring<- bellire them with your “patience, sister”,’ 
said Budtkm, her shrivelled J;»ee eoiitoried with .spite. ‘I tell 
you, they won’t ev<'n throw ;i crumb at us. And it is not us but 
they who an^ gieeciy. 'They want to grab and grtib and grab — 
piling up a fortuiu* by hiring young boy.s for low wages, never 
mind if our .sons are reduced l(» skeletons. I tdl you, when anyone 
is bitten with the gold lust a.s that Murli is !)itten, he loses his 
loul. . . . And they have no conscience left — they will do 
mything to make numey, even eat dung, these eatcra of their 
nasten !’ 

Her words rang tlown the ttlleyway and silenced the other 
vomen for a while. Hut the tlainp Fate which enveloped the 
ark corners, the nooks and the crevices of the festering lane, the 
lestiny which had jdayctl havoc with the mouldering walls of 
ac houses, rra-sserted itself as the two fatalists, Karmo and 
lhago, began to moan over their misfortunes, resuscitating their 
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belief in Karma, recognizing and accepting their role on eartt! 
as due to the feults they and theirs had conunitted in their past 
lives and, overcome by self-pity, they silt'd tears and cried: ' 
‘‘We belong to suffering, sister. We Ixdong to suflering! . 
This life is not worth living! All we can do is to do some good 
deeds and prepare for the next ...” 


xn 

Ohc, the bull is coming ! 'llic l>ull ! 

Ohc, the bull ! 

Oht, Ananta, tlie bull ! 

THE CHILDREN LAUGHED AND SHRIEKIU) AS Tni*:Y C:AI‘EUKr) ASIDE 
from the path of Ananta, who hurried witli the linislu'd cauldron 
lifted in his two hands over his liead. 

‘Ohe, get away, sons, get awayP lie shouttal. 

But iDy now they were clinging to Ids laughing ant 
shouting as they stopped catching live wasps fnan tlu* puddle 
on the terrace of the well in Kuclia Billimaran and ran to him 
At that Ananta began, playfully, to sway and snort like a bull 
The children only laughed the more and wouldn't U'ave off & 
he lifted the cauldron, put it down on the woodem platform of i 
closed shop, rolled his eyes like a tired bull, phewed hot breatl 
from his mouth and leaned back. 

Immediately he had done tliat he" could Iu*ar the" clock ii 
the tower striking huge gong notes of the henir-'-what was th 
time? Ananta wondereei. And he answered, *lvk*ven,* fron 
the way the shaft of sunlight was falling across Billiinarap 
And for a moment he applied his attention to tlie gong note 
and listened, keeping the children at bay willi one liancl, wM 
his eyes stared with a rapt expression into tlie void tieforc hiu 
as though, right at the moment that he liad been canglit in tl 
world of time, the timeless world had pullt*d him back to tli 
eternities before watches and clocks had come into Iliiidustai 
before all the hurry and scurry had begun to dominate hb lif 
The nostalgia for' the past occupied him, the longing for tt 
chaotic world in which one could make day and night one i 
work .and then play about like these children on tire mont 
earned from piecework. He felt that to some extent he was si 
doing that, though he was more conscious than other thalhiaw th 
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the coppersmith’s trade and other handicrafts could never over- 
take the wastage of the new life with its quick changes of fashions 
in utensils, just as the rule of Maharaja Ilanjit Singh could not 
come back, with its abstmce of trains, canals, machines and its 
ease and luxury. All this occurred to him in a Hash. But, almost 
as soon as tlu; Itading came, he dismissed it impatiently and 

turned to the children. 

‘Uncle Ananta, give; me a pice, said Rhoda. 

‘Unch;, givi; nu; one t»o,’ said Durga, tlic little daughter of 


^^^*"Uncle, oh, unde, give me one,’ .said Rama, the younger 
brother of Ralia. 

‘And me,’ s.aid tlu; son of a hillrnan coohe. 

The other littk; girls and boys stood round the cauldron, 
fingering it and making smudges on it with tlieir dirty hands. 

■‘Now lay oil' me and that cleg, children,’ .said Ananta. ‘Have 
you ever known of anyone being ptiid a pice for doing notliing in 
this new world of ours?’ _ 

‘Yes, me,’ s;iid Rhoda. ‘You gave me two pice on the day 

of the vSpring festival.’ _ . , « u 

‘And the l)ask<;t of imris this morning, said Rama, shy 
because he was older. 

‘Han, but festivals are another matter,’ said Ananta, assuming 
a child’s tone; of voic;e. ‘And, :is for the purls, they were charity 
from somctoiu; who wanted to go to heaven. But I mean on 
ordinary working days?’ , . , j 

‘You gave me one only three days ago, said Durga. And 
Bapu told me off for taking it from you.’ _ 

‘And you gtive me otic for buying dry mango juice too, said 


R-boda. , . . . , . CT> . 

‘Acha, what is done is done, friends,’ said Ananta. But now 
I am making another rule. You will get a pice only if you do 
something to earn it.’ 

‘Can I run tm errand for you?’ Rhoda said. 

‘Oh, I will go,’ Durga stiicl with a coy expression. 

‘Nahin, I will go, let me,’ Rama offered. ‘I am bigger than 

you two.* 

‘■You will Jill go,’ Ananta said. ‘You will all help me to carry 
(!his cieg and you will get a pice each for doing so.’ 

The children shouted and jumped for joy and began pulling, 
etushing and tugging at the cauldron. , , 

‘No, not like animals,’ said Ananta. ‘I will put it on the 
jilbtelcart of the pickle -makers there and you shall push the cart. 
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He raised the cauldron from th<i iilatibrm ;uid heads 
towards the shed where the pickle-makers kept their little carb 
with the children trooping behind him, (.-xeited, hanov ati 
hilarious. ' ^ “ 

_ ‘They want to push this cart with my desr on it, Nfunshi ’ h 
said to the clerk of the pickle fjictory. ‘1 will bring it back-l~ 
‘Take it, brother,’ said the Mutt.shi. ‘thev will limke less now 
about the place and I shall be abl<^ to do my (igures in peace 
What with the noise of the liiclory thew this lane has become 
unrelieved hell!’ 

Ananta settled the cauldron on the cai'i and then negotiatet 
the vehicle on the rough surface of Kucha Billimarau, agains 
the noisy, rasping protests of the chiklren, who wanted topushi 
all by thcrnselves. As soon as they had got into the sciu.are when 
I Kucha Billimaran cut into the Baztir Kaseri.m, Anant.i wiihdrett 
I and left it to their mercy, thinking of .Munshi’s wortls about tht 
factory and realizing how, iasidc him, if he was to lx- honest h 
felt as frightened of the consequences ol‘ the factory's coming ai 
everyone else, in spite of the optimistic way he h.id been talkiM 
in spite of the enthusia.sm he had worked up in him.sclf. “ 
As the children’s enthusiasm to push the carl was more fw 
ful than their physique, he had to help tliem after they had been 
straining m vain for a moment. But he made a sla )w of e.Kertb 
his full force, so that they got the feeling th.at it was mainly they 
and not he, who w<t<‘ pushin,i( t!ie vehicle, ^ 

The Kaseras were arranging thtnr ware,s tif hr;i.ss, bronze, 
boards of their low, marrow .shi[>,s, murmuring, 
Om, Om Han Shiva, Radhe Sham, Bli.airun Mai, Radhc Sham, 
^nsnan, Ram, Ram/ and the various (»!" (»ocI, ioiniM 

to the little effigies of (Jiuieslia. the Ideph.uit-heacled God 
of Wealth, showing the incense of lu.ffiinctuKieseent thup to the 
tawdry-coloured oleographs of .saints, putting garltmds jiround 
them, or splashing holy water into the chqiths of the rtiverns, oa 
tneir greasy cushions and thdr shop-fronts. 

The shrill laughter of the children pushing the cart burai 
upon mis solemn, airless world like a fresh gu,st of wind. Ananal 
was Mrard that some Kasera or other might object to the racket 
to children were kicking up if he took them too deep into the 
Bazar. So he halted and said : 

furte^ earned your reward : you need not come an; 

crietP^'J^is^lct *1‘« childru 
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on the platforin. Then he glanced at its base: to make sure tha 
the shaking in the cart had not done any darnagt^ to it. 

‘Are you looking to sec if those brats liave dented it?’ saidb 
Chand, lifting his jowl so that his angular Ieatiir{\s were coverei 
with a frown. 

‘No, only admiring iny handfwork t'or tiu* last time?’ Anant 
lied. ‘It is a pity I can't keep it to hav(‘ sw<‘('t riee cooked ini 
to distribute at my wedding.' 

Lai Chand resumed work on his h'dgca’ almost as if Anant 
were not there. Ananta secured a prec'arious hold on the edget 
the platform with his rump and wait<*d, fannint* himstdftlicwhil 
with an end of his greasy, sweal-cowaxal shirt. 

‘Are you going to do any wrestling at the big akhara, Usta 
Ananta Ram?’ asked Allah Bux, the tinsmith next door, who! 
own broken ears betokened his addi(‘tion to th<* wrestling-ring, 

‘Ohenahin, brother, I can’t get the time ev<‘n to wash my bo 
tom properly,' said Ananta. T liave Wrn at this deg since dawn 

‘That explains why you are hen* so caily,’ said Lai Chan 
ironically. 

‘Where is Lalla Khuslial Cliand today?’ Ananta askci 
‘Perhaps he could take delivery of this, tlould you ('all him 
he is upstairs?’ 

‘It^ early morning, you know, and wc^ havem’t cwtui earnc 
a picc,’ said Lai Chand, undoing the upper button of his musl 
shirt. T don't know what time the shop.s open in Bombai, bi 
here we still start business about midday, you kmae.’ 

‘We thathiars have to work all hours, liulla Lai Cham 
especially nowadays.* 

‘Don't you think anyone else works? I have been at tl 

ledger all night.* 

Lai Chand screwed his face tighter with annoyance so th 
his high cheekbones stood out like the shining bhitles of a we 

polished chopper. 

, ‘Ah, but every figure there means wealth, while every Btar( 
that cauldron means only the hope of a mcKlrst wage.' 

For a moment the dealer dcHoerately restrainetl himself, wi 
a view to asserting the di^ifnified calm which wats his ideal of 
superior dealer in negotiations witli low thatlnars. llie n he sm 
‘Y es, there is a debit side as well as a credit side in the ledgi 
But what can a thathiar know about figures?* 

‘Where is LaJUia Khushal Chand?* 

Ananta wanted to bring the caiwersatioin diicreetly to t 
question of his wages. 
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, ‘He has gone to the station with Unde Gokul Chand to get 
delivery of some goods.’ 

‘Oh, r didn’t know that you had shares in the new factory too. 
Lalla Lai Chand !’ ■ r > 

‘If you want infoi-inution about the factory from me, you have 
come to the wrong <]uartcr— I don’t know what things arc 
coming to ! Iweryoiu^ is an.xioius to know all al)out the factory.’ 

‘You nc(;d not lx* surprised at my inquiry, Lalla Lai Chand. 
After all, wc arc workers and you are (‘inploycrs, and we can’t 
get on without <*a<*h odu'r, a.s things stand. But I have been 
refused a .job at t.lu^ factory. .So it doesn’t really matter to me 
who runs it. I would like to go on making th(*se clegs for you. 
Perhaps you could giv<; me the wages and also some sheets of 
copper for ;dl those; thatliiars who .are unemployed ... We 
will ’ 

‘Put that deg on the .scale tltere.’ 

Ananta .jumped u[) to the pliitform and hooked up the scales 
which stood m tlic corner, {jut the cauldron on one pan and the 
iron weights on the other. 

Lai Chand c;ame over and licgan to adjust the scales and 
count the iron weights, mumbling the figures under his breath 
the while, his contempt for the dirty tunic’d coppersmith maldng 
him withdraw a little. 

‘Five rupees, seven annas,’ he .said. 

‘Hain?’ .said Ananta, taken aback. ‘Five rupees, seven 
annas?* 

‘I have told yon t;(>tmting and adding were never a copper- 
smith’s strong point,’ Lai Chand said, with an irony which did 
not disguise his embarrassment. And he had to repeat, ‘Five 
rupees, seven aimas,’ a.s though to as.sure himself that that was 
the price he was going to offer and stick to. . . . ‘And don’t 
tread on that white .sheet on the platform with your paws.’ 

‘Are you joking, l.all.i L.il Chtind?’ 

‘No, I am not. I'hat is the wage for a deg in the bazaar 
today. Co and a.sk any Kasera. We have had to reduce wages 
jpecau.se then* is no liemand for these utensils now. People 
pven’t the money to buy utensils. And the market for this kind 
work is contracting everywhere.’ 

‘You have reduced wages rather than raise them. That is a 
^an^ thing to happen in these times when everything is so 

I have told you that I haven’t sold a thing this morning, and 
I don t want a row over the first deal. So . . .’ 
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‘Oh, Lalla Lai Ghand, open the ease and give me the fair 
wage which you have always given me, and —another sheet of 
copper.* 

‘Five rupees, seven annas! And you will agrt‘r tha,t you are 
lucky to get work, when every one of your bi'others is workless.’ 

Lai Chand repeated the sum lu* luul already oHcrcd curtly 
and sat down to open the cash-box beside him. 'Then he took 
the money out sind, counting it, put it bel'on* Ananta. 

‘But, Lalla Lai Chand!— 

‘There is no talk of but, that is the wagv in the luarktU, I tell 
you* And you ought to realize I am b(ung vtay i:()nsid<u'ate to 
you for old times* sake.* 

‘But you can’t reduce an cstablislual wagc‘. (u\(‘ me what 
you have always given me. It is nta, a mert* fiy,ur<* in a hxlger, 
It represents work, lalxmr, the days 1 havt^ sjKmt on it tins deg!’ 

‘I say you should think yourself lueky that \ (ui got work at 
all. Think of your other friends, Ralia and all the others. Wt 
believed in your craftsmanshi|> and w<* ga\’(' yon the eo|)pertc 
make a deg. It is dead stock and won't be s(dd for \<Mrs. Not^ 
take the money or throw it away- that is your own lookout,* 

‘But Lalla Khushal Chand gave me lh<" copper slreet anc 
there has surely been a mistake, for he never mentioned thai 
wages have been reduced.’ 

‘There he is, I can see him by the banyan tree, talking tt 
someone. I will ask him what wages lu^ pronnsed ytnn' And hi 
flushed a vivid red with heat and anger, and I>(*a<Ls ol‘ptu*s|)iratioi 
gathered on his nose. 

‘Han, please do. I will call him. . . . llh, Laila Khusha 
Chand!’ 

‘He is coming, he is coming, don’t be iinpatientd 

Ananta scooped the sweat on his forehead, in the. palm of hi 
right hand and threw it on the damp earth of tin* bazaar unde 
the shadow of the banyan tree. Khushal Cliand did not haste 
back at the call And the tension between Lai Chand and Aiumt 
grew to breaking-point,^ because each of tluun was sure th 
Khushal Chand would give evidence in Ids favour. Ananta m 
sure that no revised wage had been mcntimied and that, thew 
fore, .the old wage stood. Lai Chand was certain tliat tl 
younger brother had passed on the collective decision that th 
dealers had arrived at: to reduce wages for piecew*ork Iwdowtl 
level of the standard wage in the new factory in which the ma 
important dealers had bought shares. 

, After waiting for a few moments, d'Oubt awiilcd Lai Ch«i 
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mind that Kluislial Ghand may have forgotten to mention the 
revised wage. He ducked his iiead forward and called to his 
brother. 

‘Ohc, Khuslial !’ Lai Chand called, and before his irrother had 
ascended the steps to tlie pl.atfonn of the sliop: 'You did tell this 
thathiar tluit tht' wap^es lor pitatework have lieen reduced 
didn’t you?’ ’ 

‘Ye^,’ Khushal said, rather ilustered. ‘No’~hc corrected 
himself. I am .itraul I didn’t,.’ 

‘But you h.ad it in your mind to tell him, surely!’ Lai Chand 
suggested. 

. Khushal, going pale. ‘I didn’t disems wages 

with him at all. 

‘You knew, though, didn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, hut I forgot to mention it.’ 

_ ‘If yon hail the new rate in your mind, and that k the rate 
being paid in tli<- whole market, that is good enough for me, and 
I shall pay him fh.U rate.' 

Aciha, s.iid Klmshul, taking his hand to the end of hi.s dhoti, 
where lie keiu his money tied in a knot, ‘I will pay him the 
balance betwi'en tin* old rat<* and the new rate. It is my fault.’ 

‘Oh, there is no talk,’ said Ananta, rt'sponding to Khushal’s 
generoas gesture. ‘I don’t .sec why you .should have to pay the 
penalty for a mere trick of the memory. If that is the new rate, 

I will take that money.’ 

Md he picked up (!»• five rupee.s, .seven anna.s. 

Ihat 1.S the wage,’ L;d Chand .said, with a sigh of relief. 

1^** " ''‘“’y considerate to you.’ 

Did you get th-liyery of the gtKKls, Lalla Khushal Chand?’ 
asked Atlanta, evading Lai Chand’s explanation and getting 
ready to go. ® 

‘Whether hr dkl or not we are not giving away any more 
sheets of copper for piecework.* said Lai Chand. ‘Don’t let 
there be any nii.stake or forgetfiilneas about that, anyone. The 
factory needs all the .suppHe.s we can get.’ 

‘Acha, if that is the talk, then I had better go home and 
change my pn)fc.s.sion,' said Ananta bitterly. ‘And thank you for 
showing me all that eoimicicration.’ 

' ‘That is your lookout,’ said Lai Chand, ‘if you feel the time 
has come for you to change your profession.’ 

Anant Ram, you mtwt t^e this extra money,’ said Khushal 
Chand. ‘It is only fair that you shouW,’ ' 

No, brother, there is no talk of mcmey ; it is a question of the 
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heart/ said Ananta with a laugh, making a slmw of heroism, 
diough he was raging inside him. 

And he laughed an embarrassed laugh to control his bitter- 
ness, put his hand on the handle of the piekle-inaker’s cart and 
walked away. 


XIV 

‘oh — S-O-NN, ASK HIM HIM FoU ANOTHEU BOTTLE 

ask him!’ said Ralia drunkenly, as he* sat wiili Dina on th 
platform of Bali’s little grocery and slteT hea shop in the squan 
where Kucha Billimaran cut into Ba'/,ur Kaseu iaio 

‘Let us go/ answered Dina, and hii'('uppt‘d he’lbn* <'<napktinj 
the answer. Then he beldied anti said, all in a mouthful: ‘Le 
us go back to the Drink Shop ... dome* . . / He hac 
only had a small quantity of drink anti was c*otnparativel] 
sober, 

‘Oh putar . , . ohe putre, your Aunt (iauran will bt‘at me 
. . . I don’t want to go . . said Ralia, his t*ye's r<)llingslecpil; 
in the lolling head. '^And . . . I am thirsty! . . . Do you hear 
son, I am thirsty. ... I have been thirsty for a week and yoi 
have kept me from drinking.’ He rais(*d his hami almos 
threateningly and Dina cowered. But Ralia was only makiii| 
an extravagant gesture. ‘Oh, son of lamur Lang, I am thirst 
like that Sun in the heavens now, ancl'''-'”wlu‘re is he? That m 
of a bitch?’ 

‘Not Sun— that is the Moon!’ pnu,este.d Dina, lifting hi 
eyelids from the stupor he clownishly afleeted just to kcTp in tm 
with his drunken companion. 

‘You take a bet on it™that is the Sun! . . / rallied Riii 
*I know it is Sun because you— ^didn’t let me I'lave a whaekathei 
... I hope Gauran is not listening. dJiit I Khouki have lib 
to have a whackatoneofthem., see !’ 

' ‘I don’t sec— and that is the McKm, nc*t the Sun/ said Dim 

'burying his head in his arms, Tam— sleepy! . , 

' '‘Ohen putar , , , I have— wonmybet, now get me the monc 
and I can buy some more liquor from that mn of a bitd 
insisted Ralia, shaking his friend till the latter nearly fell 
, ‘Don’t you call me son of a bitch 1’ Dina protested. 

ph, it isn’t' you , , , it’s dhiat~--’ 

^ . /Now, then, brothers/ said Bali, approaching with a sltbc 
.ice in his hands from a emrt in tihe square. ‘Smtn/ 
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Toil, Brili S(t(h, you dcxide-as it the Sun nr \a 
there?' said Ralla,. 'He says it's-—’’ ' ^loon up 

I have no time fi.>r such tnjflcs,' said 'Bili 1 1 

V,., .f» ’ the ice is cold 


away I 


in my hand. Ot 

1 have: a. bet with liirn n » o-jki n, i* 

'* “ ■*“" »<> !»XTs,r 

=ho; ?> •"-= 

mcior harhour.n-c y„u Alroatly s<m Rlu.da 

asking for you s<*v('ral (tmrs.’ 

^Oh, raixanotlua' ev<*rvoiio «'ur? i 

his faiT sw!>IIc-n with dnmknuu^J j 

Not cv.-„ (;„• ,h<> Tundo La, !’ A.ul n 

Lanes olhow hr saul : 'Why, «hr Choolir Shah s,>r- k i' 

Don ( ! slinllrd Dina, rrd-cyrcl and rvrit.-H ’ ‘n’ n n 
Choohr Shah !’ And dir rrst i.r hk ul , l ' ‘ 

hugr hrirh which rose from his intrrii-,1 ,r„ ,a «"wnta m a 

against the liiilr liqniil wl.irl, had soured it. 1 am nTrfouT/ 

even if you fancy yourself as a wrestler niouse, 

before ‘Olu- h-,,- 1 . pi"ud and iiaughty a second 

surdy'has so,n,.iK,t;ir,; hidtini 

sent bnr a.sking whether you have got any flour for the 

si; 

-T- SHtd Dina, lifting his head from 

eyes « K‘‘ntte lighUn his buffoon™ 

c s "™™'v , 

The hS!!o°mSi'vr''” '^""S *’” 1 ‘ 
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‘Give me the urine — isn’t his money. ... It is 
mother’s/ Ralia repeated, violent and nasty. 'And he 

‘Shurrup! ... Bastard!’ shouted Dina, as he sprang from 
his seat. Abominable fellow. ‘If you say fire it will not burn rm 
mouth. I am no thief.’ 

‘Ohe, brothers! Ohe . . .’ said Bali, as he came between 
them. Go your separate ways. It is no use for fire and cotton 
to be together. Go. Have some respect for my customers 
Look, there is Mahasha Hans Raj coming.’ ‘ ‘ ' 

‘Wiat are we not customers?’ said Dina, sitting back verv 
much on his^^ty against the grocer now and forgettmg hi 
quarrel with Raha. 6 uis 

‘We are not the lovers of your mpther!’ taunted Ralia 
backmg up Dina. ‘All we want is more — ’ 

,. ^ar!’ Bali said, cautioning him. And, twisting 

ms mce dehberately, he put on a meek expression and joined hi 
respect^y to the august person who was approaching 
^ ^ middle-aged man. ffl 

beauhfiilly-modeUed visage was like that of the god Krishna 
wth a complemon like that of the cowdust hour, though the 

n ^ somewhat sinister 
concentrahon to his small eyes, and his face seemed to have been 
hardened by the excess of moral energy which inspired him. He 
Md been brought up in the reformist Neo-Hindu Araya Samai 
hence Ae appellatmn-Mahasha, but not finding enough room for 
h^ rehgo-pohtical belies in that society, hi had joS^th" 
Congress. Certainly no one could call his patriotism ‘the last 
refoge of a scoundrel , for his sincerity was patent, but his nrie- 
g?shness was, nevertheless, frightening to the two drunkards as 
indeed even to the grocer Bali, and everyone else Xr 
from Ae fact that he was a hundred per cent for Mahatma 

S“kem' iwST^f the Golden Age in India, and 

^(£a W wrestling-ring and the ideal of brah- 

“c ^ts outlook on life 

except that he was one of the accused with Purun Singh Bhavat 

FiiJ ‘=°urt of Mr. Silvlr, 

First-class Magistrate of Amritsar, on the charge of maHng 
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of the leader's will iha( advanced -i r * i 

before the l(‘;ul(>r. ' Aiul I < Ion ’t see wliy f'shool/l • 

toanyone. I^-Ianturnan . . . of uSn^/‘'‘^“^Vor 
;; fall at your f.v,, Mahashaji,’ 'ibii l”nU' ' ’ 

grocer’s grwdiiir liinnally. Then he n-m-.'i ‘‘f the 
two drunkards with a stern ukI vi>'il i'ii( ''* * ’ "*’'’*'“*Phited the 

witharnikllauKh; AVhv M let^ ?'*’ 

brother;.” • “ ^ <«»' <wc. thathiar 

Bali (lulift an.sw(‘i% Inn sinih*d Ana r 
Dina nor Raiia wrve ilTlmr well enotmh V <'<Hir.se, neither 
world to .-insw,-r. '' ' ' ‘‘wards the 

‘Wh)% hrodu^rs?’ Maliasir> H itv^* o • i i 
solve their problems. I'or he h id’ he ir !l '' anxious to 

quarter auc'l had, iu fa<-, < i 1 i -i / ‘he 

Student Satyapal thrr.- IXmc t 

'Our mothc'r has dicaP' s int a;*. .1* 

‘You tdc Btd.n Satyapal. Ife kuinll;’ 

Uina (oulchit hc*I{) {lurstiin*' itoti * i* 1 

generally he laughed !.nly at lifs usvn ^ 

young mHn vidth ' lT h ii h “ ^ ^hin 

up 2 jS “ ' '"'•■'■"I'l <*l 'vom.,,,.- answered Dina, to keep 

. . ‘Isee. 

Bali, ‘the ci iLhm,. ) r t ‘*'“***‘"*^ ««tW have had,’ said 

T"! fi?' t™ 7 “’'■ ’runilw r 

tke i*' .Slya^T' “ 
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■ ‘Oh, don’t you joke at my expense, [kil.u,’ nrotesieH -n- 
He was oftcii called Tunda Lat, Limp Lord, In hil li-fe 
on account of the hmp in his leg. ^ 

‘He means the Angrezi Sarkar,’ .s;ud (hr ^rahasha 
Don t you see,’ said Satyapal, ‘that th.-v ar,- floodintrth. 
county with tlie mstnuncnt.s of destnieti.;,,.' At tint a! 
brought railways, telephones and te!egran,s ; n„w they ,! 
brinpng that engine of death, the aen, plane. All f,,,- nL? 

and because they are hungry Ibr markets. Ihg n.,ai.,p<,lL wmitiS 
big contracts. And the lackeys of imperialism IktI- ‘ ^ 
For ought we know,’ then mucked Ralia, Wlurli Dhar 
Gokul.Chand are making parts liir tiie.se sic-l birds in fL:. 
factory at the bidding ol the white rai-e.’ 

‘Never a truer word said in jt-st,’ .said Satvapal 
1 don t know about the intentions of .MnVli 1 )l,ar and Goknl 
Chp(l, who are sympathetic to religion,’ said \1 ih-isha h 1 
Raj, the spiritual leader, hedging. -'i-UiaMia Hans 

‘But I hear there arc some Who want vou to t.ike un iohs in 
these works of thc Devil,’ Satyap.al eanic 'to the . harge ■^^in 
came to tell you is that these men who are aiK R ng you ar 
Communists If you do what they tell v< m n-, iin k! Z 

Both, Bnd 'X)in<i wcx*c on/ylrfl ‘if l* t 

gmnst turun oingh Bhagaf and Anant.i. N'<,( iiifl!rr^>/t 

Steba sensing a .sympathy f.a- dm 1 losses in 

Mahasha Hans Raj, they turned a deaf ear to his gen rvc ic? 

Satyapal 

w i ;!!: J? ***^!»* m rkW 

■ which 4 lostb satisfaction 

trying to pmu^c SoJK^ Hans Raj, 

had for rejccth5^&?S<S£ which he 

nie, said Satyapal, taking advantage of the doubt! 
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about machiucs raiscxl I>y the spiritual leader and working up for 
a harangue as he loimd the two drunks suppressing their yawns. 

But Mahasha I Ians Raj asserted hirnsclf for a iBomciit by 
raising his hand and saying: ‘ft is a question of good and evil 
of the age of truth against the age of falsehood, of the world when 
there was light against the world of darkness, of the India in 
which we hacl a gi<‘at eivilization and everyone was a peasant 
who ate a hellyltil :ind the machine-ridden India we arc 
threatened with hy those who want to reproduce here the con- 
ditions of atiu-istio West ^ 

Of BoI.sli(\ist Russia, cut in Satyapal, ‘where the party in 
power wants to laechanize the very soul of man to produce 
niachiiie-meii with ihfir mass-production and their five-year 
plans! I tell you, as I have told Uncle Viroo, that the white race 
want to halt us with luori* nioney and to harness us to the chariot 
of tht.ii wuiS) \sfu( h win just smother u$ under their wheels £ind 
consign us into the ahyssi-s of hell. . . 

‘Satyapal,’ proiesKal the Mahasha, ‘don’t talk of the white 
race and hhu'k ra<*(\ i alk of our cultural differences with our 
biother Luiojxmos, hut not of Asia and Europe, like the Japanese** 

In the lurn(\s of'drunken (uimii that covered the faces of Ralia 
and Dina, on tiu^ hi ink of th<nr ruin and before the emptiness of 
their yawns, theset sentiments aroused memories of the altercation 
between Viroo and Ananta at the biinga of Sant Harnam Das* 
Ihcy cotild not see the* subtle differences between the Mahasha 
and batyapal. Thc^y c’lutrhed at the clouds of heat and stretched 
themselves as if the 7 were aclung with an intense yearning to 
grasp their destiny l)(nw<*en the two poles of their actual desire 
for a job and thfdr evasive tlrifiing into the nothing of drunken- 
ness* 

‘Wake up, brothers,* exhorted Satyapal/wake up, „ before you 
fall into the riit <d ofilivion* For that is where they are taking 
you* In orcltr to ensure that the student Satyapal should not 
pervert his gospel, Mahasha Hans Raj intenrupted the boy 
deliberately: 

‘1/he Western ethos has made machinery the New Messiah, 
the source ^of all higher and better life comes to man from his 
spiritual inmd, but they are for abolishing personality. ... 
Mahatma Gandhi lias said that it .is every man's duty to resist 
the Sarkarjind the evils of Europe which are flooding into the 
country. Only the evils, remember, .not the good. And the sage 
toows that our happiness lies in the acceptance of this duty~the. 
mysterious (.Jod-like sense of duty which is greater than all petty 
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considerations of want and fomily demands. . . , \V<» are men 
and men owe otedience to some^Ciod, or Higher I\)wcr, like 
Duty. We must, therefore*, submit and sarrifice t^verytliiug to 
this higher thing which lives ami acts thnmgh us, oth/a'wiac we 
are doomed. . . . Our land has b<‘(ai known Inr tiu* greater 
value it has pla<'ed on this higher j>o\vfa\ <»n this ^5fHmahiug\vhicli 
is superior to us all.' 

The Mahasha's face was straiiu^tl even as his woixLs became 
more and more al)stra(:t. He setuned to Ik* consumed by an inner 
tension, between the man of religion who iKdieved in the ancient 
spiritual splendour of the Vedie age, and ycu knew tliat tuostof 
the other members of the revivalist Arya Samaj, as well as the 
Congress, were the very men who, <’onirary to tlunr religious 
ideals, were hastening the industrial n'volutiun in ln<!ia for profit 
So he had resolved all his doulvt.s about the loss of .sj)iritual satis- 
faction portended by machine wtaitt itlie labnunu', by tlirniono* 
tony and lackof indivkhiahdiarai’it'r threatened \i\ the industrial 
civilization, by beckoning a dark ‘.soimniungk 


We are not oxen/ lashed Satyajiak so that his i>i>ck-rnarked 
face contorted into a pitiless, ugly scowl 

Excited by the excessive priggishness of the* simhuit leader, 
and half persuaded of the trulli ot'what he* had said, Ralia wai 
overcome by a maddening wave of liysteria against Murli and ' 
Gokul from the grovelling pit of his stornacli. 

‘What about those pious Arya Samajis of* vours, Murli and 
his family?' he bawled at Muhasha llms l<aj. *lhey are 
destroying our homes. Why don't you blanu* them s«*|uare!yas 
Babu Satyapal does? lliey liave bnaiglit tlie engines/ 

And then, before anyone mnhl control him,’ hr dosed his 
mouth and simulatt^ the sound of steam bursting and tlir phtiff, 
phuff of an engine in a violent cairicattirr tif tlir factory in Billi- 
maran which soon gathend force and licramr the forward drive 
of the belt and the backward pull of the pistons as, jumping off 
the platform of the shop, he went with short,, st^^ddni steps up to 
the middle of the square and back. ‘Cliappar ( Itiappar Chawm!’ 
1^ shouted, as he had done outside the fadory this morning. 
Cfieekh Cheekh! . , . PhuflT . . . Phuff. . . , Wr are not 
Ph ff * * ; Ghappar Ghappar . , , Cheekh , , . IdmfF . . r 


The, mock-^emic dance of Ralia's rcpreseittaiion of the 
machines m Bilhmaran demolished the gentle attitude i 
Mahasha Hans Raj and made it a joke. Saiyafial felt emhar- 
rassed at the diS3?«peot implied in this and Cri«l ti> control 
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heisP said^RalijT** {f«tt revolutionary that he thi 

pt into his way, i(?miKht ‘H 

I shall get of! his track.’ ' ‘ '»y own saft 

J «»WO f f.-liue Inrk fV, .. 

Sri."”"-’ 

l am sorry I have to go,’ sahl 11 iik W , ; < -i 
coming to collect Smhr iL-un Klnl in ‘hutlaa 

Ananta joined his hand.s to du- SDiriiu ,1 h I c 
Ananta looks like a .sfc im.,.,,'. ; . : 

mui sinVting!' 

been gettinrilis wagSf^ 1 ..me. ‘H, 

I he talk of the leaders scenicit in i '•^■•'id us a lirink.’ 
complex and abstract it w.-ts •'ill u''*r Hulk,!, 

Murh and Co. against the whin. “»'• l.i. ione.s. and yctfc, 
proposing no course of action. '"** '"** '“othinj 

•Wow much did you get^’ he id... i a 

and giving hini\|,c hal^^^^ 

bitterness. rc.sti.iim that exaggerated hi 

bricked. 

God, that’s the limit!’ shouted R-,li , 

The rates of PlCCfWorlr * * I 

tm-stained eyes. ‘ActuiIIv* -saitl Ananta, will 

difference betWen the 

pocket, but I refused to taki ?? ^ ^ ''«"»» W.-towij 

"'“■'■•“i BimI 

. -Give TO a' g£‘‘„?''££""'"« ■!« i, „„„1 anougk.' 

^ °5Sii? • • ^ »»'»dier,’ suit! Aiumta, 

Bali iniportt?lSy“S;”®t5j^'^^ RamP’asW 

rnc obsequiousnm of the sn^ 
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.shopkeeper towards evci-y customer, soul man or machine 
man. 

‘No, I want to cool myself down,’ Ananta said. ‘Sherbet of 

Sonfand the arck of Kcora.’ 

: He was still shaking with fury as he sat down on the edge of 
■the platform of Bali’s cavern and began to wipe the sweat off his 
face with an end of liis dhoti. His temples throbbed violently in 
the heat and before him the future stood pregnant with the 
.unknown doom of all his hopes and wishes. ^ ^ wrm me 

i ‘What is to be done, then ?’ Ralia said, after a while, challeng- 
ing Ananta for his untoward silence as well as arraigning him fn 
the name of the student Satyapal. 

!; Sparks of fire and Hashes of lightning rushed through 
Ananta’s body as the shafts of the sun fell from above the sack- 
cloth awning on his hairy legs, He did not know what was to be 
done immediately, for, though he had a long-breathed sense, at 
the moment he ll-lt too involved in the drama of his own humilia- 
tion to offer himself to them, red Hag in hand. The track which 
he felt he liad siimewhat cleared after his talk with the poet 
furun Singh Bhagat was now littered with his own black feelings 
snd the shadow of Satyapal’s form which he had seen crossing 
his path. He knew that a few impressionable young students, 
who had listened to Japanese propaganda, hated the poet 
because of the fine shades and subtleties, the wisdom, of the 
htter’s mind; and that Satyapal despised him, Ananta, because 
ie was known to have been working with the orthodox trade 
pionists of Bombay. Punm Singh Bhagat, of course, being a 
ban of explanations and arguments, was safe from the speeches 
)f Satyapal, and could even frighten him with the devotion, 
psclfishness and spirit of sacrifice he retained, though he had 
enounced religion and was not quite popular with the upper- 
lass Congrtws^ leaders like Mahasha Hans Raj, as well as with the 
various sectarian groups. 

But he, Ananta, was rnuch more vulnerable. For against the 
digion and morality which Htms Raj championed, he could only 
iffer the rule of thumb built on his instinctive knowledge and 
kperience of other people, and what little theory he had picked 
tp at Bombay was not sharp enough to combat the clever 
Wyapal, who built all his hopes on a sincere shrill voice and 
hriller emotions.^ In spite, however, of the positive ^pect of his 
lelief in Revolution as the only cure for the mismanagement of 
fc by capitalists in Vilayat, in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and 
» belief in the new brotherhood of trade unions which would 
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help to bring about Revolution, in spite of his utter faith in th 
myth of Revolution, his sense of inferiority arising from his non 
possession of much book knowledge made him regard Satyapala 
a redoubtable adversa^. He knew that the boy had the abilin 
to huckster the indiscriminating by the fire of his eloquence ant 
to whip them up to a moral frenzy. 

‘Give them some sherbet too, Bali,’ Ananta said, as he sav 
the grocer filling one tumbler. 

‘Ohe nahin !’ protested Ralia and Dina together will 
characteristic Punjabi politeness. ‘Ohe nahin !’ 

‘Come on, have some, friends. All accounts are kept in thi 
heart’ 

‘They want something stronger, Seth Anant Ram,’ said Bali 
‘And I can’t give them any more liquor after they have emptied 
the Kalal khana in the morning. Besides, if the poolc got to 
know, it would land me in gaol for two years. ... I hear they 
are tightening up things all round. . . . It is a bad time for ra 
shopkeepers as well as for people.’ If we take the trouble of get. 
ting supplies and charge our price we are called black marketeers' 
and if we have empty shops, then you folk come shouting at 
us.’ ° 

‘Everyone is crying bitter tears,’ said Ralia. ‘Everyone’s 
mother seems^ to have died ! . . . I can’t understand it. . . , 
I thought until this morning that only we thathiars were hungry 
^d wretched and helpless. Now there comes that Mahasha 
Hans Raj saying the merchants and dealers are as badly off as 
we.’ 

‘Poor men, brothers,’ said Ananta, ‘have several wa'ys oi 
dymg. They can choose to work for the merchants and dealers 
^d die off slowly but surely. _ I call this way of dying “death by 
the indifference of the capitalists”. But men can choose another 

together and say; 

made such a mess of everything, because you con- 
sidered profits p your god; so clear out now and let us rebuild 
the world to suit everyone and not only for a few of you !” The 
capitalist answer this demand either by making the workers 
^te meir brethren in another country and thus bring about 
death by die wars of the capitalists”. Or they shoot down the 
workers and thus bring about another kind of death— “death by 
revolution against the capitaHsts”. I know which of these death 
IS best, but we shdl have -to die many deaths before the fi n al 
hberahoii which is life. There is no other solution for us, 
because the merchants are blind and will not voluntarily restrain 



* ** « X, A ijr A -j, ^ 

Siv« up .heir profirr j« f„ 

B,li!^°" "' “‘ «-'y. Ustad A„„, r™/ exclaimed 

‘Ohe, don’t bark r said Ralia ln*<2 ui j , , 
spitting fire ‘Profiteering on our lives and SeSSn^hl^^^ 
Let him eplam what he wants to do for the inomem ' ® ^ 

Ohe, brother, keep calm,’ said Dina 

death, it is death.’ the judge says it is 

‘There is your son, Rhoda, come to call vnn t,ii.,-d r r> 

isaid Bali, anxious to shift these touvh mltr-. ’ 

He had accurately surmised what Ikde Rho^a\ 

■Father, mo.hisays will ™u go ahdS^he^T”K"'“ 

.he .„dd=„„ese of fad.l.rSr-KjS ‘Ti. 

, 4 nd I shall cook some meat at the shon ra„ tu ^ ® mother 
aymg j l .hall give you a bo“e 3??i’J;„Sf° ’ *“■ “■* “P 

b=6u.:'.o M iTtTfZ’i ?n ‘'■‘i 

jo be Mad .0 him i. wa. omVa.;:;^ 
whmmg "5^^ 

' Rhod.i ran like a Inghtened puppy at the growl 
Raha iva-s overcome with a wave of self-pity 

wdter; w’Si;. ifo«i to. ;. « you,. 

I ,‘Ohe, brothers, don’t quarrel,’ said Ananta. 

(rc^ptions. And I have business to do now. So.’ ’ 

Ananta took the hint and got up, but Ralia and Dina sat 
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o„, of a ,ha„.o&„d 

>hoS'' *“■' P““i”8 ■>» hand on Rat,' 

Acha, hacha/ said Ralia, turning anorilv trk Ti i* crx 
have money to spend I shaU go to an?thef £p ’ ^ 

. heja,ja, Bali, pushing him away. ^/Go and eat fh. 

Now yS^ii™fyo,^ £eTd ThJn^of vo^ ‘defend hi 
‘Ohe, look before and aftJ’ u ? “ pottage.’ 

oH won,L. bohind™r^^ri^r;£^“a- ‘'‘'"“I 

both of you, and we will go and cook some 
‘But what is to be done about the T ^ 

Raha, swallowing his pride at bemo- ^ rates?’ saidi 

sherbe^seUer’s sho^ ^ fovcemy shifted fip^ tki 

crossroads. ‘G^kd^Sk f^jS^at ftit ffcto° the 

of our Panchayat. . . Anvhow vre a meeting 

events of months had matured Sto T. T that the 
confront them at the gSi^rina- in^M^lh which would 

not, or could not, resdve unfn ^ that if they did 

Aat meeting, then some 'catastronhr™^°’^ course of action at 
happen before the tim e was rine for’th°*K^ explosion, would , 
Revolution, for the depths of utto i5se,?h ^'1 ^""P^osion of the j 
everyone was strained to breSVno^ had been reached, and 
something . . . anything ®^'”^’P“nt, ready to find vent in 
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Abed in the of 

tonous shriU, raspilf 4foe ile 

never-ending movement jarred on hic^c^ ® revolving in J 
^ of the small rivetW mlcfon^ fear-forn spirit; the shaid 
md^e of his knitted eyebrfw hkeflb-^S^'^ ‘'>1 

^the barber; the difoyramb of thehanJ 
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hope pulled him h<^lw(*en wan care and fceldc no-carc, 
Sveloped him in tlic .strange anra of the_ factory’s roar 

And as he contcmplatefl, with furtive glances, the rough 
corners of the staliles and outhouses from wfiich the clay plaster 
„o tnturini’- lik<‘ li-sloons in tlu' glare of lh<‘ elec.tric Inilbs which 
Tade the ‘hnkness into light, he swept up the steel ami brass 
Lvings from ih.r floor into :i heap hy the door. Me moved lus 
firti?ers gingerly, both beciiusi- he was afraid of cutting his hand 
S their sharp <-<lg<-s and liecause he fblt the huiniliation of 
being asked to start at the liotloin ami do an unskilled job belorc 
being allowed to go near a maehine. He hail bent co[)p(T ends 
and brass ends or any nsidess jiart of a sheet lelt ovea' alter cutting 
the patterns for utensils in the old days, hut, mostly, he used to 
jet the hoys Mehnita, Daiila, Shihii or .someone else to hammer 
those odd hits together to send liai'k to the dealer for remelting. 
But now there were those Iioys, skilled mechanics who tended 
the maehines while he had liemt reduced to the position of a 

protracted hum that wa.s the umhtrtonc of the factory 
‘ceased for a moment ami dumhly hlendcd into a purple agony ^ 
that of a goat being Iniichered, and then it started with a swish 

'^^Me’liru could see Mehnga at the machine which was washing 
metal in ti milk-white liiiuid, hi.s monkey-face looking all round 
for mischief. Fatty Dauia, with his round ball of a face, was 
filing away beyond iiim. Shihu. lhe liroken-no-sed, was soldering 
small brass boxes hy the door, his eyes covered with goggto to 
protect him against the flying sparks .so thtit they_ seemcd_ to 
come out of his nostrils. In fact everyone wa.s at it, standing 
by heaps of oily grey machiims, moving their hands with qmcK 
jerks as if they had been born armourers, efhcient Sahib wotocn 
or English engineets hack from Vilayai like those at the row 
House, and not the sons of ihathiars who had been wicldmg^ 
hammers on solid anvils, sitting cross-legged in 
: shop hovels. He envied them and wondered how long « wouia 
[take before he would be allowed to handle a machmi^though 
I would he ever get used to the noise, die protract« hum t^ 

! throbbed in his sagging heart, the monotonous shnll, ra^^ 

; whine of the big wheels revolving in a never-enmng 
I which made him so afraid, the sharp twanp of the sm^l nwtmg 
tnachincs that seemed to pluck the h^ the imdme m 

knitted eyebrows like a pair of tvi^a^m the h^ds 01 tMD > 

the dithyramb of the whole ragged rhythm of the workshop* ; * • 
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He felt as though his soul was torn with the guilt of havino 
taken this job over the heads of the other thathiars, and beim 
suddenly uprooted from the corner of the shop where he used 
to crouch making utensils, even as the metal before him wa 
shrieking and wailing in the torture chamber of this fascinatin? 
new purgatory where_ the heat was mounting to suffocation 
iwint. The clang of his old hammer had been harmonious for 
the rhythm of those beats came from the force of the hand con. 
trolled and yet free, maturing the raw metal into shape, ’till it 
became a whole before the eyes in a day; but the grey engines 
before him seemed to frighten him away, as it were, and the 
finished thing was nowhere in sight. 

He swept the shavings into a huge heap, wiped the sweat 
from his nose and stopped for breath. 

The others looked happy enough. Perhaps he too would set 
on to It, for after all it was his first day here. ° 

His small, sore red eyes seemed to be swelling with the heat 
and he wiped them with the edge of his tunic. Then he swent 
the shavings a little further, feeling useless because the work 
required no effort. 


But then he felt that he was lucky to get this job, to be one 
ot the thirty thathiars to be employed in the factory. And vet 
this realization made him feel bad because of the treachery to 
me brotherhood it implied. For why couldn’t they employ 
Ananta^and RaJia and Viroo and Bhagoo and Arjun and all 


The feeling of guilt surged up, beneath the fear, above the 
giaxG of sunhght which poured cruelly in several shafts through 
the wndow with the iron bars in the back wall of the factory 
a experience of Bombay, could have been a 

wonderful foreirian, instead of that bald-headed little bastard 

in f span-ow-face. He wondered why 
Murh Dhar and Gokul Chand, who were both such respectable 

called a shifty 
anything about Channa 
dl he really knew his character, for that would not be righteous. 

rt * foreman, coming towards him, in the white 

i/r u shorts— Qjuicksilver Channa. 

dn’t pink eyes and pretended that he 

' hanH s'^eat from his neck with 
hand, he wrat the shavings forward. 

as he Channa in a squeaky voice, cve« 

as fie nodded over a machine, ‘how arc you liMng it?’ 
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‘Each one is happy in his own skin.’ 

Quicksilver Channa looked quizzically with his little pinched 
l^ird-like face and knew that there was a double meaning in 
his answer. He felt sheepish and apologetic, knowing that 
JVIehru knew all about him, and he tried to be humorous, though 
the words that mouuU:d to his tongue were rather cutting : 

‘You look as if tlicrc is mustard growing in your eyes/ 

Thinking he had gone too far, he was frightened in his callow, 
abject soul, however, and walked up to Mehru. The new 
thathiar worker was e(|ually afraid that his pink eyes might dis- 
qualify him for work hcr(t and cost him his job. So they both 
tried to be nice to aich oilier. 

‘I must liavc some medicine put into my eyes,’ Mehru said. 

‘Ohe,’ said Clianua, seizing his opportunity, T will sell you 
some antimony powder which I bought from Kangra Hills. . . 
And he cast a surrt'plitious glance around lest someone should 
see him doing this dc^al, for everyone suspected that he was in 
the black market. 

Mehru had no clioicc in the face of the foreman’s offer and 
said : 

‘I should like to try it/ 

‘Acha, tlicn I sliall go and get it,’ said Channa, turning like 
the quicksilver he was and walking away as if he were a cross- 
country rumu'r ex(‘rcising for the rac<*s at the Diwali Fair 
at Amritsar. 

Mehru awrMrd witli the tension of this contact with the 
mighty little bully, and lh(m broke into a fresh, sweat at the 
thought of the pric'c he would have to pay for the antimony 
when he hadn't a picc in his pocket. 

At that inslani, however, he found Gopi, the eldest son of 
Sadaiumd, and grandson of Murli Dhar, coming towards him, 
and Ills h(‘art h<*gan to throb at the new threat to his existence 
:hat this implied. 

^Grandpa saw you in the Durbar Sahib,’ the boy said with 
:hc easy but patronizing familiarity of the boss’s young son 
:ondcscending to talk to' an older employee, so that his frame 
ftiffened visilily, Ins rather feminine, oblong pale face flushed a 
dvid pink and his wide nostrils dilated a little. 

*What, Lidia Murli Dluir?™! didn’t see him/ 

*But grandpa lias alLsccing eyes,’ said Gopi, trying to put 
Significance into his phrase. 

‘Being in love with the Omniscient, I am sure he has become 
)mnipre8ent himself,’ Mehru said lamely, though in Ms heart 
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he felt he ought to have said : ‘Yes, your grandfather has stnl 
the light from everyone else’s eyes and left them all to o,!,® 
around.’ 

‘You see, Lalla Mehr Chand,’ said Gopi, launching on 
uncalled-for apology for grandpa’s Omniscience, ‘these ignoraw 
ilhterate oxen, the thathiars, do not realize what advanta? 
they would have if they honoured grandfather. He is a Munidf 
Commissioner and Chaudhri of the Bazar, and now he h 
joined this firm with Seth Gokul Chand, who is also a Munidn! 
^mmissioner, and other wealthy and respectable dealm 
(Though this was mmnly at my suggestion, for grandpa is ol 
and It was difficult for him to appreciate the advantages 
investing money in this factory.) But if only the thathiar 
realized how, through him, their status was rising, they woulc 
not be joining hands with rogues of number ten, gundas an 
budmashes. . . . Now we might be taken into the Kasera 
class, so we are not asking all the thathiars to come to the be 
trothal ceremony of Nikka today, but only the respectable 
decent people among them and in the Aiya Samaj. . . . oi 
course, both grandpa and father have asked me to invite you ’ 

You ivill have to forgive me,’ said Mehru instantly, as thounl 
he wanted to escape the trap before it was laid all round him 
I appreciate your kindnesses to me, but I haven’t even a rune 
to donate to little Nikka on the betrothal ceremony because I 
was unemployed for months and have only been here a day’ 

Oh, don’t you worry about that: some hear kind words bv 
paying, some see splendour by luck.’ 

smiled, half amused at the cleverness with which 
Oopi had wrapped up his patronizing attitude and half em- 
barrassed at the obsequious manner in which the boy spoke. 

Gorne, Gopi said suddenly, ‘I will put you on to another, 
more mteresting, job now that you have got used to the atmo- 
sphere of the factory. There is a prc.ss there, a wonderful inven- 
tion, which bends brass plates into boxes, one a minute. It loob 
smple, only there are four ways of adjusting the jilate for the 
operauon and only one of them is the right way. Come, I 

SSyi^^Gom? discover the right wayi 

KarV cordially resting on Mehfu’i 

and wIT ^ press with a revolving Wheel on top 

was a machinery. Mehru knew this promotiot 

was a bribe, but he accepted it and all that it involved; 

on y your eyes were not spitting blood, you could pick up 
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the exact angle in a moment,’ said GopL ‘Now, look, tliis is 
how it is.’ And took up a plate, put it on a flat surface by- 
fixing the hole in the ])rass on a knob and then revolved the wheel 
on the top with a quick but firm jerk. As the wheel went back 
the plate liad fonruxl into a box under the press. At that Gopi 
smiled with self-sal isfu't ion and turned schoolmaster again: 

‘That’s tiu! way, that’s p<n‘fixt— ju^^ the right jerk does it. 
You better try it willi your own hands now.’ 

Mehru wip<‘d his liands on his tunic and began to repeat 
the movements which, Go|)i liad shown him. Nervous, his face 
sweating, lus strain<!d and intent, his teeth controlling his 
chapped lower li{), Ih' repc'ated the operation. His hands had 
the magic of h<‘reditary ('raftsmanship in them and they caught 
with a delicat<' sympathy the exact pressure needed for the 
crucial jerk. It was so sim|)le and easy that no brains were needed 
for the job, and lu^ thought that Gopi had made much ado about 
nothing like a jugghu' showing off before performing a trick. 

Gopi took np the finislual box and, hoping that it would be 
faulty, nKxisured it ag'ainst a straight file which was lying about, 
while Mehru wait<‘d witli beating heart. The verdict was slow 
in coming, but it ('ame: 

*Acha, you have* got it. But practice makes perfect. You 
finish some of tluan before the break for the midaay meal and 
then ask Channa for some more.’ 

‘Acha,’ Mehru said. But he felt that if this was all there was 
to do during tlu' ciay lu- would get so bored he would want 
another more intricatt* job soon. 

‘Oh, but I am a fool/ said Gopi, turning back from the 
direction of the* door. T might not be here this afternoon as I 
shall probably havt* to ludp with the arrangements for the cere- 
mony at hom<\ And Channa may not be here either. So you 
ask Lalla Klmshal Cltand- 

‘Lalla Khushal Chand?* qtieried Mehru. ‘Of Lai Chand- 
Khushal Chand & Co? I didn’t know he was here/ 

‘Oh yes/ Oopl swaggered. ‘He and I were at the Technical 
School togcHher, and but for tis the fectory wouldn’t have been 
founded. ’'I siiall ted! him to look after you. He is in the office/ 
And he crossed the cmirtyard and raced up the stairs, to a low- 
ceilingcd room ov<*r the hallway which hacf been converted into 
'the ollke. 

‘ “llie crow says nothing is so beautiful as my plumage,” ’ 
Mehru muttered ;i proverb to himself as he saw the proud little 
boy walk away. And then he stood making boxes automatically, 
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while his mind ran riot, thinking of the possibilities of the fum 
whether he would be happy doing this job which was m"'’ 
child’s play or whether he could do a little of the old 
nights.... 

Quicksilver Channa had been waiting eagerly for Goci 
depart and came up to collar Mehru and finish his deal iiL? 
diately after the manager had gone up into the office. So tha 
before the new thathiar worker had resolved the problems 
doing a safisfactory man’s job, the foreman stood by him as i 
some snarling, shrieking machine had spat him out. ’ ” 

‘Here it is,’ he said, lifting his eyes. Then, looking furtivdi 
and scratching his head as though the itch had got him, he hande 
a small two-inch bottle of antimony to Mehru. 

_ Ml the previous qualms about the potency of this powder 
Its integrity, and about the consequences that would follow hi 
announcement that he had no money, assailed Mehru awi. 
now. “ 


it now,’ he said by way of 


‘I am afraid I can’t pay for 
getting out of the bargain. 

‘It’s only a rupee,’ Channa said. 

‘But, Ustad Channa — it is a very little bottle ’ 

Quicksilver Channa was almost as frightened as Mehru and 
could not bear any suspense during this bargain. So he cut in; 

You can pay m,e later when you get your wages— I will only 
charge you a little interest on it, an anna on the rupee.’ ’ 

Mehru paused and looked at the bottle. It was half full d 
antimony and half of cotton. 

Say yes or no !’ Channa said menacingly, urgently.* 
^“'vered Mehru like a curse of defeat. 

. stay at this machine if Gopi has put you on it,’ 

said Channa with a sudden exuberant cordiality and then 
rushed away, unceremoniously announcing for all to hear: 'I 
must go and help with the ceremony at the big house.’ 

been promoted,’ said Mehnga, whizzing 
past Mehru in miimcry of Channa. ' 

Yes, you look out,’ said Mehru bitterly, ‘I will soon be a 
loreman at this rate.’ 

‘I shall be a partner in the firm when you become the fore- 
Mehnga. Seth Gokul Chand will offer me hia 
3,™ f niamage And I shall then sell my bicycle to yon 
rnnnpH^u dimplcs On his monkey-fact 

possess the adolescent thathiar boys* 
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‘And then you shall fall, like the monkey you are, and break 
ur head,’ said Mchru. ‘Only Seth Gokul Ghand’s daughter 
Arill not be your widow, because if he hasn’t given her in marriage 

0 his partnerls grandson, Nikka, who is being betrothed to the 
iirl from Jandiala, then the Ghaudhri of the Kaseras will not 
!ive her to you.’ 

’ ‘Oho ja ohc, blind one, go and have some antimony put in 
raur eyes, and if you want a Surmcliu slide then ’ He made 

1 rude sign and fled, a.s he saw one of the managers coming. 

‘Vulgar hound !’ said the young Lalla Khushal Chand in- 
iulgently, as h(^ came down -1110 rickety stairs from the office on 
he passageway into the courtyard. ‘Ohe, is this the respect 
roushow to your (dders, the son of Mehngel’ 

‘Mehru weeps pretended tears and excites your sympathy, 
Lalla Kushal Chand !’ said Mchnga cheekily. 

F Then he ran htiek towards his machine, pulling the tuft 
loiot of fat Daula on his way. Daula chased him among the 
machines, and for a monuait they played hide-and-seek in this 
maze as if they were horn sons of the ‘Iron age’, when civili- 
jation could ] h : ineasiinxl by how near they got to a cable 
ivithout being (rlee.troeuted or how near they could run in front 
of a lorry without being run over. Their conduct had certainly 
changed from the doc;ilc hoys they had been when they were 
Apprentices, concentrating on utensils as they crouched in 
fcathiar shops to the; rough-necks, braggarts and . tough-neck 
iahibs they had hecunie, looking for any mischief that would 
relieve the tedium of minding the machines. 

The otlK;r Workers rais<;d a hue and cry to scare them off 
sach other, hut, after doilging every one, they ran into the court- 
l^ard, where Diuihi ovc'rtook Mchnga and locked him in the 
wcstlcr’s ernbraci'. 

‘Ohc, letive go, letivi; go, fools, mudhosho !’ the other workers 
ihoutccl. But, th(; blood had mounted to the faces of the boys 
Mid they wer<" losing their good humour in the heat of a real 

juarreL j 

At this Shihu strolled up with a bucket of water from under 
the leaking tap and, with an easy and natural grace, splashed 

ihc contents on them. - 

: Cursing Shibu they separated from each other and, wiping. 
Iicir faces and their water-soaked clothes, laughed even as they, 
lelatedly chased Shibu who had proceeded towards the welL^ ^ 
‘The seeds of the devil T said Mehru, nibbling over his job 
laid rather resentful that he had been done by Channa and 
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furious that the boys couldn’t see the sob choking the curs« rt 
lurked in the throats of their elders. ^ “ “ ““ 

‘They are full of mischief as they are the only lads a 
area who get butter to eat,’ said Kushal Chand benignly ^ 
Where do they get it from?’ asked Mehru innocently 
Oh, the Aleves ^kitchen!’ answered Khushal Chand wiA 
smile which descended to the dimple under his chin ‘oS 
f mysterious ways of securing S 
V\Aat about the brass plates I am to bend — do they al 
come from the black market?’ His notions of right and wJ 
were elementary and he could not believe that tlie industrtS 
Sew Aemselves in the half-famished wwldj 

Yes, there are heaps of things in the store room, and for all 

ch^^^yfer 

Will you be seeing Ananta today?’ 

Mehru hesitated, imagining that the employers were man.! 
?IW ™ to do something wrong and tha 

H. Sllill *''" Khushal Chand siM 

sprSh”: sri 

Ihs oSt " S®i| 

Mehru took the two notes and stood with his mouth wirli* 
afraid and amazed. 

been in touch delighted to^havt 

1 It mean? he wondered. Was it a bribe for Ananta on 
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J. 

And he felt that: Khushal Ghand was a nice understandinsr kind 
of boss if he reaily waiiUxl to help Ananta* 

Then liis face knitted into a question and he wondered what 
he shou d do about the ceremony this afternoon. Perhaos he 
could ask his mother to go instead. Pie felt shy at such affhirs 
pe protracted hum of the machines that was the undertone 
of the factory had more or less stopped. And he could only 
hear the jagf^id ra.^nxl rhythm of a turning machine and the 
yel of the wlieel liekire him as he revereed it to lift the box he 
had made from the Iirass iiicce on his side. His eyes chafed like 
putrid sores, lus face wore the, leer of a joke as he became bored 
with the jol) in hand, and he felt his soul twitching with the 
anxiety to go out and iiave another bath. 


XVI 

'IFALL AT YOUR KIU.-.T, Sl/m JI,> SAID SADANAND FORMALLY AS HE 
;amc yp t<> the counter of Chaudhri Gokul Ghand’s shop at the 
far end of Bazar Ivu-scruin, almost opposite the shop ofhis nephews 
Lai Chand-Khuslial (.fiand under the shadow of the banyan 
tree. ^ 

‘Ao ji Sadandji, sit down,’ said Gokul Ghand, as he waved 
his right hand towards a small stretch of platform covered with 
]utc cloth wducli was the only space not occupied in a shop 
chock lull of iirass, lironze and copper utemsils. And he puffed 
at the little eotiomn-hasined hookah which he held in his left 
hand, wuh short, nervous pulls. 

.ll •**’ ^ sit down because I am on my way to 

i AeBenarsi shops to get a silken turlian for Nikka,’ said Sadanand, 
xcusmg himself with joined hands. ‘But I thought I would 
top for a minute and renimd you about the betrothal ceremony 

! T i, hhrber around to call everyone, 

lUt Lailaji asjkccl me to ank you if-— 

CongratuLition.s, Sadanand! — may you flourish, brother,’ 
^terrupted (.okul Chanel. Then he coughed as though the 
rest of what he had to sa)i got stuck in his throat. 

; It M all your blessing,’ said Sadanand. ‘Our common 
venture m the factory has brought us luck. And that is a special 
reason whjr we want you to be present’ 

At this Seth Gokul Ghand seemed to be caught by an unending 
oaroxysm of coughs, and, leaning over the platform, he spat 
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three or four times into the open drain which ran under the 
shop. Then, red in the face .through the exertion, he said: ‘I 
am very worried about the consignment of goods, 'because I 
have been to the station and it hasn’t yet arrived. And I hear 
the thathiars are clamouring for jobs . . After this he sat 
back to puff at his hookah again. 

Sadanand instinctively knew that there was more to it than 
that in Chaudhri Gokul Chand’s embarrassment. 

For a moment there was silence between them, to which the 
fury of the sun above the banyan seemed to add its quota of 
heaviness. Someone from, somewhere cut the atmosphere, 
however, by throwing the reflection of a polished brass plate 
teasingly into the eyes of the Chaudhri and his guest. 

‘Who is this blinding me?’ 

Sadanand was impatient as he looked round the bazar, 
which was emptying through the excessive heat and because 
most people had adjourned to their midday meal. 

‘Eh Lalla Sadanand, congratulations, wadalii !’ shouted Lai 
Chand, the nephew of Chaudhri Gokul Chand, across the 
bazar. 

. ‘Ohe, what is this child’s game?’ roared Gokul angrily, 
‘Isn’t the sun’s glare blinding enough?’ 

‘I wanted to attract Sadanand’s attention, uncle,’ said Lai 
Chand without a blush. 

‘You are coming to the ceremony, aren’t you, Lalla Lai 
Chand — and your brother too?’ Sadanand asked aloud. 

‘You must ask the elders first,’ Lai Chand replied, makinj 
an easy get~out. ‘But please accept our congratulations.’ He 
hesitated for a moment, looked about himself to make sure thl 
no one was listening, then cupped his hands and shoutedi 
‘Only I wanted to tell you to beware of that rogue Ananta 
because he knows that you agreed with us about the new rate 
for piecework.’ 

‘Acha,’ said Sadanand, discreetly terminating this opei 
discussion. 

‘He tried to show me his trained biceps !’ slioutcd Lai Chand 
And he imitated the movement of Ananta’s broad shoulders. 

‘Ohe hacha, hacha!’ Chaudhri Gokul Chand said. ‘Havi 
some sense and don’t shout so !’ And a frown of extreme dis 
pleasure gathered on his square-jawed face, emboldened by 
full moustache. 

‘I have heard that they had a row over the wages on 
cauldron this morning,* said Sadanand, presuming that tii 
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Chaudhri vvoulfl [,k ci„iic willing to gossip even though he 
resented his nepiu-ws dumsincss in proclaiming all aW his 
quanel in public, and that loose talk may create the necessary 
atmosphere lor jiressing his invitation m-ccssary 

. Chand, evading the tran 

Aat Sadaiiaml spn ad lu-lore him. ‘When we dccidcd\monff m 
Kaseras that we wcit going to reduce piece waires I a 

that we would he abliMo take ihT.nle ii£ An?/,!; ^ 

factory. But you and your failier did not want h m^'for^Lme 
reason. Now- -siiuai he. one of the best lanftsnum, has sufSd 
a reduction ol wages the news of our decision has .spread amJn^ 
the whole (liatluar Irati-rmiy. And naturally they are Z af 

'' ” "■ “ '"■> if «h=y 

You can lake it li'oni me,’ .said Sadanand maliciouslv ‘that- 
they won t gel tog.-iher 'I’liere are all kinds anZt Them: ‘ 

’T’ "*1" ' •■“'‘y W‘y : is living with that rich 

widow, J.inki, who is said to, have brought alb her husband’s 
jewellery with her. It is the other thathiaiT I am sorry for 
I wish you had knocked down their wages graduS ' ' ' 
Then they would not have known all at oncc% and we—’ ' He 
did not wimt to revral to Ookul Ghand that L had a schemiS 

»ho aro wi.l. y„„ i., ihkM.Z 

•>'‘«iine_ Mahammadans when the 

iga KhiUi jKskftl thciji to ht? on one side.’ 

nsn^S.f >»*rhated because he felt that Sada- 

statriT tt mart'.'f ^ ‘‘i' ^ the circum- 

household niensil'« i' ’ " 'here was little or no money in 
Sntnri { / *’*’'*“ take on Government 

Jie 1 • d h-ifl , , of skilled workers 

M luu had to ( hiHwe and select, first, the boys from Murli’s 

E ArihL'T ‘“K'fv.'kilW U S “Sh 

Did 


S%S W // *a machinery. 

u i T of the thathiar brotherhood. For 

n he h.Td given him %ha.rea in the factory on the same 
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footing as to some of his own Kasera brethren. But he had never 
intended the partnership to involve eating and drinking with 
the low thathiars, or to be on intimate social terms wi?h any 
member of this community. For though both the Kaseras and 
the thathiars were Hindus of the Kshattriya, the second highest 
caste, they had kept distinct because the craftsmen, doing dirty 
grimy, ill-paid work with their hands, had come to acquire a 
low professional status in Hindu society. Now he was on the 
horns of a dilemma, for his solidarity with his fellow partner in 
the factory, Murli,.was in conflict with his alRliations with the 
Kasera brotherhood. And all these and other fears and doubts 
tangled up inside him to make his face a knot of worry. 

‘You know, Sadanand,’ he began, disengaging his mouth 
from the small pipe of the hookah, and dodging the issue again 
though more plausibly this time, ‘the thathiars still have a bad 
reputation. I mean — most of them are still said to be devotees 
of the Aga Khan. Several times I have myself seen the women 
of your brotherhood going up the stairs of the Aga Khani worship 
house— — ’ ^ 

‘No, no, Seth Gokul Chand,’ Sadanand interrupted, ‘you 
cannot say that about our house. Nobody from our family has 
ever looked towards the Aga Khan Jamait Khana ever since my 
father went and knelt before the Guru Granth at the Durbar 
Sahib twenty-five years ago, and ever since my sons and I joined 
the Arya-Samaj. And I think the same holds true about most 
of the thathiars. Of course, there are black sheep. . . . And 
to be sure, the women— you can’t keep a check on the whims and^ 

• fancies of women ! But if you name any we will raise the question 
of expelling them from the thathiar brotherhood at the next 
gathering. I know for a_ fact that Karmo, the stepmother of 
Ananta, goes to the Jamait Khana. Therefore, so far as we are 
concerned, we have stopped his hookah and water and have not 
asked him to the ceremony at all. ... On the other hand' 

some of our Arya-Samaji brothers are coming. . , He looked 

desperately unhappy as he boasted this empty boast. 

'All these matters are your own aflair, brother,’ said Gokul 
puffing away more nervously than ever. He had given a goo( 
enough excuse for his disability to attend without saying a 

he was in for it. The sub-caste 
snobbery he had inherited from generations of his ancestors, 
and all the lordly taboos accruing to the credit side of his family 
l^g^, had only so far admitted some paltry wages to the menials 
ot other castes for services rendered on the debit side. That m 
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the only compromise necessary in the old days. Today, for the 
first time, he realized that he couldn’t open a new account book 
in partnership with people whom he considered to belong to a 
lower caste without the risk of losing caste. And he felt unhappy 
about the partnership. He had much rather have gone on in 
the old way, for at least then everyone had a place in the system; 
the lord was the lord, and the menial the menial; and the lord 
could even like the menial so long as the menial kept his place. 
But now he had been forced to pal up with people for whom he 
had a profound contempt; and religion, custom and compromise 
were going by the board. 

T don’t know what the world is coming to,’ he continued 
peevishly, ‘it is all a muddle. Everything is so uncertain now- 
adays. People have forgotten the highest duty they owe to 
themselves and ^eir religion. The young don’t listen to the old, 
brotherhoods are breaking up, and no one can keep our ancient 
customs alive without being called a fool by his children.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ said Sadanand, conceding all that in 
order to win him over. ‘The dirty rabble have raised their heads 
to the sky. The beggars^ whine, the outsiders from villages 
moan, and robbery and midnight thefts are raging in the city.’ 

^ ‘That is why I say one must do the right thing,’ said Gokul. 

I am not orthodox, mind you, because orthodoxy presents a 
great obstacle to flexibility of the kind we need nowadays. 

I suppose I believe in a dynamic flexibility like that of rubber 
which can be stretched when required but — 

Yes, one^ must keep a check on oneself ' and not do things 
lightly, ^ persisted Sadanand. ‘But one must also keep a check 
on sentiment. Now stretch a point like the rubber you were 
speaking about and come. I say it with joined hands,’ The 
saliva of humility gathered on the corners of his mouth. ‘Please 
come and grace our house and be assured that our family at 
any rate has no connection whatever with the Aga Khan. My 
father goes to Durbar Sahib, as I told you, and he adopted the 
Mahant of Kanowan as a Guru; my brother, the overseer, at - 
Allahabad is a follower of Radhaswami, and my elder son Gopi 
and I go to the Arya Samaj. And little Nikka, by the grace of 
God and your kindness, will grow up to be a skilled mechanic 
and not a thathiar.’ ‘ , 

‘Your humility,’’ said Gokul Chand with an embarrassed 
smile, ‘makes me feel ashamed. But I almost feel like quoting 
the proverb about the origin of our brotherhood : “To Ram was 
given an arrow, to Sita a bow, and from them the truly noble 
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order of- Kshattriya Kaseras is descended! And you must 
realize, Lalla Sadanand, that I am the Ghaudhn of my caste 
brotherhood and there are a hundred eagle eyes loo^g to set 
what I do.’ And he feigned a short gasp of a laugh in order to 
disguise the fact that he was rubbing in the superiority of hi, 
caste brotherhood at the same time as he was being courteously 

^^%ur progenitor? the God Visva Karma, only bequeathed a 
and a pair of tongs to us, apart from our rough hands,’ 
said Sadanand. ‘But, by Ishawar, we are proud to have broken 
metal into shape and earned our living by the sweat of out 


He realized in his heart that when his family was proud te 
belong to its own community he had lived on the earth but fell 
very natural. Now that they had begun to sit, on exalted seal 
they had become buffoons. The fear of the higher castes 
generated by ages of patronage, suddenly seemed to lift from 
Sadanand’s m ind for a moment and he sat back rigid, hard and 
proud in the integrity of his thathiarhood, though his soul 
quavered with fear lest Gokul Chand should refuse to come to 
die ceremony and he and his family should drop from the height! 
of association with the upper-caste Kaseras to which they had 
been aspiring ever since they opened the factory. 

*Now, don’t be touchy,’ said Gokul Chaiid. I was only being 
funny. You know, you have lost your sense of* humour lately. 

This broke down Sadanand’s splendid assertion of physical 
freedom against the superior airs of the dealer, almost as if Gokul 
Chand’s rebuke had melted the quivering, bursting nerves in 
the thathiar’s body with one gracious word. Sadanand smiled 
and then said obsequiously : 

‘Hacha, you have done a great many favours to us. Mow, 
please, come to the shagan ceremony in the afternoon. Promise 
you will and, I assure you, no harna will come to your position 
in your brotherhood. And you will have lifted us from our 
bitchy brotherhood to something higher.’ 

‘Hacha, brother, I will ask some other members of mj 
brotherhood what they feel,’ said Gokul Chand, relenting a 
htde. T can’t say any more.’ . i , -j 

‘Oh, I put my turban at your feet, Seth Gokul Chand, sm 
S adanand, taking his hands to his enormous headgear. He: 
didn’t mind sinking to the deepest depths of degradation rfonlf 
he could realize his ambition. He knew that his family had more 
than half won the position to which they aspired by entennj 
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into an irrevocable contract with Gokul in the factory and that 
their class status was the same in the eyes of the world. But he 
vaguely knew that it was only in big cities that high-class Lallas 
and business men ate and drank together, that the way up to 
the high prestige which their family wealth assured them lay in 
Amritsar through <-xaltation into the slightly superior Kasera 
caste brotherhood. 

‘Promise you will come,’ he insisted. 

‘That I can’t do, Sadanand,’ said Gokul, repulsed by his 
excessive humilily. ‘I will do my best. I will try and persuade 
the elders of juy bi-otluu-hood that we might have social relations 
with some of the thathiars now tliat wc are partners in the same 
firm ’ 

‘Hacha, then, 1 need not go round to the other elders of the 
Kasera brotherhood to invite them.’ 

‘No, you needn’t. If one or two of us come, that will be 
symbolic of tln^ whuhr brotherhood.’ 

‘Hacha, tlrnn, I fall at your feet,’ .said Sadanand, getting up 
and joining his Ininds in a formal gesture of farewell. 


XVII 

ALL THE TIME HE HAD BEEN SHOPPING AND COOKING IN READINESS 
for the feast he had promi.scd his friends, Ananta had foundl 
himself overetuiK; by ;i sudden and profound silence through 
which the various strands of the memories of his childhood and 
youth had cmergcxl in him, !uid, particularly, the thought of 
his lighthearted abduction of the pretty widow Janki from 
Batala and the ('.omplirations which this had caused until he 
had had to take her awtiy to Bombay. He thought how he had 
got caught up in the struggle of the workers for ‘dearness’ 
allowances there, how he had spent himself organizing men in 
the new brotherhood of the trade unions, and how he had 
changed, not only from the boisterous rough he had been at 
home, but the ardent lover he once was. From being a devotee 
of sensation anti following each wayward impulse where it led, 
p had, through certain sudden jumps and leaps, become aware 
of other people’s desires as well as his own. And then the 
iuality of happiness itself had altered, because it had become 
for him the service of others and the realization of oneself through 
(iich devotion. Meanwhile, howevo’, all this adventuring of the 
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spirit had played havoc with his soul For, whereas he had 
been absoVitc ly sure of each impul ;e ht* experienced in the dayi 
of sensational living, all his reactions had become unsure and 
chaotic, blurred and deceptive, when he had travelled intc 
regions of feeling where slogans, words, ahstiuct ideas and othei 
men with other wills were involved. There were huge gap 
in his understanding of the world. And native wit could nS 
go beyond certain instinctive truths. So that he had often hac 
to ask himself how he could master his destiny with only a hear 
and the study courses of Comrade Adliikari to go upon. Hoy 
could one tread the earth, without fear and with dignity? Wha 
portion of love could one give to others and to oiujself? Wh( 
were the enemies — the police, the Sarkar, the millowners, th 
Germans or the Japanese? All these and other questions hac 
occupied him intermittently. And beneatli the apparent easi 

of his gait he had been learning to balance himseh' as ifonhii 

head ! And he had found the need for caiution in achievinj 
such a stance, for, from accepting the world at its face value 
he had begun not to accept it at all, save in so far as he coulc 
alter it. He had forsaken the lure of easy victories, and kncY 
that in taking the plunge into the struggle for 'Revolution 
he had entered an arena where only tlic liardest search woulc 
yield a way among the thorny paths of the tiger-infested junglt 
of this world. It was certain that tlie trouble with one’i 
fellows was deeper than that they could not find a way througl 
the tangled undergrowth of the world, with their brokci 
and tortured bodies, covered with sores. So one couldn’t helt 
them to walk with wooden supports, or l)y merely healing theii 
skins. No, the trouble lay in the many l.)onds of custom anc 
habit and superstition which bound tliem, and in tlie weakness 
fear bred by poverty and the struggle for existence and the pair 
inevitable to life. What was required was to give them hear 
and to lift them from the abject, frustrated and tc^rror-strickei 
creatures they were to the courage of manhood. And tha 
required first that one must become a man onerself, to battli 
with the despairs which assailed one, and to believe in happinesi 
and the possibility of abolishing unnecessary suflering, to scttli 
me’s doubts patiently, in fact to believe in 'Revolution’ inth 
ray in which people believed in religion. . . . He didn’t knov 
here aU the deep urges for the service of others which possesser 
m had come from, except that there were niany thiewes ever 
the mind of the rogue he had once been, and there scemd 
have been some honour among those thieves, and even ai 
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uneasy partnership between them and the rogue himself. H( 
had had to keep a vigilant eye on all those cankers in his soul 
without finding out much about the mysterious discontent- 
•which rose m him from time to time, the waves of disgust and 
abandon that welled up m him. And one of the reasons whv 
he admired the poet Punm Singh Bhagat, in spite of the latter’s 
pessimism, was bcc„<uisc he seemed t;o liave seen through a great 
many deceptions and falsehoods aliout himself and others and 
was ceaselessly straining for devotion and truth, struggline to 
^ *’*‘'*^ pven as he, Ananta, was straining! 

What a trap to lind onself in, though!’ he said to himself 
as he ascended the stairs up to his mistress’s room with a pot of 
meat gravy, dal and some chapatis which lie had prepared in 
the shop lor tlu; least. ^ 


_ May I saenlice mysell on you — why did you trouble to 
bring me this; said Janki Irom where she lay crocheting on the 
bed^, I doa t h‘(d a bu. hke catiug/ 

'No, may I sacrifice myself on you/ Ananta said. 'Ghildling 
you must eat. 


And, drawing a stool up to her bed, he placed the bronze 
^ate on it and^ uncovered the small brass cups and chapatis. 
Se felt a trilic nnpatient with lier because she was ill and an 
jxtra responsil)ihty on iiis troubled soul 
For a moment she did not move and just sat pale, looking 
launtmgly beautiful as death. He smiled at her deliberately 
ind tiled to avert his eyes as though he were frightened of the 
tung he could so ckarly sec written on her face. But then he 
emembered the vision c)f lier that he had seen in his dream last 
ignt, and the dt^siri^ to know if she resembled any of the shapes he 
ad seen nuidc hirn fix her with his glance. The silence between 
lem mtensihcxl his horror as he caught the reflection of a mask 
j c im^ntical with the lost soul who had receded farther 
nd farther from him in the garden of the nightmare. She seemed 
) be wilting like a pale vyliite motia flower under the stress of 
le aftcinooii lieat and her illness, her head hung down as though 
le was.withdniwing to a world of her own, the dank clammy 
iderworld ol Yama where the souls swam with difficulty in the 
itrid ocean of filth, tormented by vipers, snakes, scorpions, and 
ood.-.suckmg leeches, >■ r . 

Chins uj), he said, tilting her face aflfcctionately even as , 
! cupped her head in his two hands, suppressing his impatience 
cu himself to make her look happy, 

bhc lifted her sad eyes from which the light seemed to be 
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‘Smile/ he said. 

she smiled and^^dreW^ the ^[ead'clotIi°*\'*^: then 

fi^^ead with a charactcristic\landishSt'h/S'^^^^^^^ 

he r?caS?h“^ V «nd 

together ^ they had lain in the swcaT^ ‘ burnt 

to be both, enclosed in a world where .sn-u-e' nr ^I’r" 
break mto the darkness of a half-swonn r r ^ seemed to 

her, almost broken her and eaten hL un ns in/'''" he had loved ' 

for her to remain separate And thin 't^t content 

wteng before him dSy an'Zi" “ >•»■» » »ee b 

dread fire of her own the f/nr/vr i* ‘ ^■^^nj'iirned by this 

no. ofleo riditr Y HeS 

body, because he knew that he wok ,v"^i t^maciated 

illness. For, having eaten the full fViiit . ^°r 

plunged into the work for ‘Rcvolut on’ and i!!a f' he had' 

helple^, consigned to the subtle desoair of 

course, he had trieri to r ^ * “^evitable doom, 
the dusty road to where she st:ii !? ^ his steps on 

and he had lifted her so thft ^ blisters on her feet 

could rest a*, g«hVr 

journey together once again set off on then 

she had not the strength. And then h*e f,! f 'ticlination 

lanes and subways on his own -lo tk ^ drifted into the by- 

abreast ofhim while he groS’a?ounr^« waiting for her togft 

from the orbit of her waS onS L " * r H Wd 

her, they were not the same when A? 

between them seemed to have bee!*^ ’be lovi 

to be^ ^°f?.°^bis desire for ‘Rc5Sioff^™r'H °^'i 

!^^®/=a‘ching up with him - and f ■ ®bc seemej 

them beings knowing that thev diflorent worlds o(, 

each other, with a nassiomfe i ^ ^’S^bt be separated, clung, I 
each Mher. So that the familiar^hrf ®’jcrilicc themselves fa 
Jf'’‘=’‘fccinyseffforyou’hadSsJ^^ phrase ‘Mr 

Jough humorous fi^re of sSleh f PciPM* 

looming struggle 4twee? ‘“b 

OMmers seemed to overshSw th5e -'‘nd the factoi 

-da trifle strange andtt'mS:;^ 
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‘Acha, childliiitf, yoti (;at your meal and I shall come and 
see you after I h:iv(! led my other guests,’ Ananta said. 

Janki was touched by the gentleness that seemed to have 
come over him, and slu; was filled with a respect for his silence 
which soon became; a sense; of awe and wonder. She knew how, 
in the past, the lond-mon(iu;d, open, frank barker in him used 
to disappear I'or long [leriods when he was engaged in work, 
and becomi; ai_i almost stunlly jiresence, but never had she sensed 
the same ciuality of lendernes.s in his voice. She was aware, of 
course, that the; crisis In; was facing was still mounting and that, 
in spite of his outward cairn, Ik; was today a boiling cauldron of 
conflicting loyalties, passions and clc.sires, that swehow his 
dedication to his friends h;id given him a quiet, compelling 
dignity.' She n'sjioiuk'd to his gesttire in serving her the food 
and fell to. . . . Unablt; to swallow the morsel she had picked 
up, she said : 

‘You have a litth; of this with me.’ 

‘Nahin, may f sacrifice rny.sclf for you,’ he answered. And 
he got up to go. 

She remonstrated with him, as this was the only way she 
could establish her connection with him, across his cool dignity, 
change his anxi(;ty for the fhathians into love for herself. 

At last h<; bent down, tore a chunk of chapati from the plate, 
dipped it in the gravy and, stulling his mouth with it, laughed: 

‘I haven’t yet learnt to deny myself for the sake of denial, 
as Purun Singh Uhagat semns to have done. Nor have I learnt 
to sacrifice my.s«;lf for others really.’ 

‘But why this sudden humility, braggart?’ she asked. 

‘Because I c;an in‘ither look after you nor really forget you 
and devote myself to tin; “Revolution”. And I suddenly feel 
jfrightened, .jankiai. l'’rightened of something I don’t know what, 
ialmost as if th<‘re_ wen; ghosts in this room trying to claim us. 
(Perhaps I am a fool. . . . And it is all the fault of my step- 
mother, who used to tell me that the ghost of my mother often 
jeame and posses-sed her to .see how she was treating me. . . .’ 
|He laughed a little nervous laugh at this, and then continued : 
;^Ever since I woke up in a sweat list night I have felt as if I 
gave been pursued by a shadow; not like the C.I.D. man that 
Purun Singh Bhagat was afraid of, but something invisible and 
feanrible.’ 

‘I nave never known you so superstitious,’ Janki said, a dainty 
morsel in her mouth. ‘That witch Kamao certainly filled your 
taind with queer things.* 
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Perhaps one can never get over the fears which 
put into the minds of their children/ Ananta said ‘P f' 
also because we thathiars live in a small world full of •' 
and refusal, insults and humiliations, we have^beo-nn f 
doomed. With half of me I too fed I am doomed Sd Jf/? 
other half I feel I could fight to avert (he disaster * ? 

has certainly been a bad day for me. I have lieenwo^df” ' 
for instance, why the Kascras and Murli have fixed ont™® 
their chief enemy when it is .so difficult for me to persuad?* 
thathiars to do one thing or the other? . . . Why S Jd 
the driers torturing the thathiars at all? I khow^’hH wiur 
we suffer from the day we are born till the day we d e bJtt 
cruelty is unnecessary. A little reason could .se'ttle this di£,J“ 
between the Kaseras and us. Instead! . . . Oh it is wi' 
really! War and hunger and discast; and mr.v.. i 
the relief of the little happiness we h;id in Bomhai a^j 
I know there will be no more hannine*?*? to /i. 0 / *• * ' 
for anyone for long times to cojne. And I feel I ouffht T? 
something good before I die, so that the others who 
can be a little happier, but I am not even e(,ut.l t< dTln! 
my own torn conscience. . . . The truth is i ^ 
sac^ce are the twin brothers of cmiragc and will 
to do with cousin cowardice !* ^othinj 

iw1?;grBh4“'i; SiSK 2f' r'*- '■ “»■ 

of AUer,tTh„4 

one should be like that. What is th<‘ ^ r think noi 

time when you have so little Sime to fit f." * 

transitory and will pass away'* We should 'iJ ^"^^^'^ythmgis 
are allowed to be here and dn Jh -n • ^ 

go when fate calls.’ ^ fc 

that hetdt unTappy 1 srfflr ‘'f 

denialfikethatoftEaints ^ 

which would build - achievement ofa program' 

them food! i Sas Innt htt and brinj 
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Only, the immoasily of (Ir- complex hoslik: world' and (he n-iin 
and waslajfc gouu( on oiKside Billimaran rohlx-d him of the 
belief necessary u> hj.ht ;.!,minst despair. Aitached to Tanki 
clinging to his <rvu hie wilIi a fervour born rif ,,i(v fhr his com’ 
munity and (ear ol (lie shadou.s, he wanted to become unattached 
and oiler as pure a di'votion as (lie poet. And yet he could not 
think ol assuming (he greybeani .solemnity of (he priests in the 
temple nor ol Ih.gellat.ng himself like the .Sadhns and rubbing 
himscll with ashes. And em<-rging late iium a prolonged 
adolescence m o wisdom !.<• w.is gravely trouhled inside him 

I's;:';;'""'" ■“ '-i* 

cililduMg,’ h<- said to Janfci. 
At least ue aie goiiij^ to have one more feast before -™! will 
come back and see about your mi'dieine later.’ 

J)eatli IS better th.m that medieine,’ she said resignedly. 

May 1 he<-on.e a s ierihe,- for you,’ he .said, jiattiug her 
tenderly now. ‘Don’t t.ilit of deatii ! . . .’ ^ 

But as he went downstairs he JMt more frightened than ever. 


xvni 


LEr ttS TASTE A IIO.NK, niNA .SAID EROM WHERE HE .SAT IN A 

leisurely Stance, away from Ihe jirepltiee in the shade of the iute- 
cloth awning at (lie lioorstep of Atlanta's .shop. 

ready, Ananta «aul as he .sttrred the nmtton in the cauldron 
with a loag-haiidled hr.iss ladle. ‘Let me dish out the gravy for 
the womenfolk in the .dley first.’ ® ^ 

After all, 1 ought to get .a commission for fetching the meat 

blifc nenk! I A 1“'“' *he 

DUCK nuikfU . Aiui luy inautln is watering/ 

Aciia, have; it and dor/t 

on the meat/ 

Diek/’l/^'r““‘^ tiishetl :i hitUeful into a bronze dish which he 
Ki,* '7''* of pots, pans, .smoky rags, 

wS “ -“‘7 * in ihe soot-filled comer 

accMiom. "* "* ^ “liprovising as a kitchen on special 

fr«‘‘diiy ^awed at the bone. The meat 
ivas hot and he had to throw it back into the dish. Then he 


,*t cast your evil eye 
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began to tear a piece off it with his Rnarlrcl lingers, ft was sfl 
hot, so he lifted his fingers and licked thein, smacked his lin 
^d dug at the bone again, with little .short moans and cries n 
pleasure: ‘Ah, wonderful! I could eat my lingers. Now w 
only need that poUnt liquid ! I wonder where Ralia has eZI 
the swine!’ ° “ 

‘Ohe, come to your senses and don’t bai-k!’ said Ananta 
significantly referring to the talk about tlu' poumt liquid ‘0, 
those puppies there will go and .spread the tah'.' And he sud 
denly turned towards the door tmd, feigning the accent ofthi 
owner of a cookshop ttying to drive away some dogs, he beear' 

Hut, duray, duray, little puppies, go away !’ ^ 

But the little children, headed by Ridia’s son Rhoda camf 
swarming round the shop, eager to taste the I'ood, the .smell ol 
which had filled the whole of Billimtiran. 

‘Uncle, give me a bone,’ Rhoda said. 

‘Go, go, little puppies, how can I give you lioncs before we 
have eaten the meat on them?’ he roared mockingly. 

Ohe, uncle, you know what I want, a boti !’ Rhoda’s voice 
was importunate. 

‘Yes, Uncle Ananta,’ said Rama, shy as evei-. 

Go away, dog of Uncle!’ shouted Ralia as lie came up 
drunkcnly from behind. ^ 

Ananta began to dish out the meat in little leaf pots and dole 
It out to the little ones, giving Rama a big portion to take home 
to his sistcr-m-law Gaun. The children looked greedily at each 

f'ffkting liy Ananta's 

injunction. Those who want more may come btick after they 

j will find food here, but 

sdfish hounds will only get bare bones to quarrel over. Now go 
off and enjoy yourselves.* ® 

Having disposed of the children, he filled di.she.s for Ralia 
evi ™«l[and began to eat without much ceremony 

ewn M he handed the portions to his two friends. ‘Here you 

pHte before ^ chapatis in si common 

S 1?“’^ “'i ; k •” ’“’Cl sullen, 

drink ‘hat »me people 

innk their midday meal, some eat it’ 

)inaTam?r T .^® drain outside Lohgarh gate,' rebuked 

Jina T^er Lane. ‘Let me have the bottla.’ 

If vou'SufcTil threateningly, 

y insult me that hmp leg of yours will get a companion.’ 
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‘Ohc, cat, Dill \ will yuii,' Anaata said, 'hciTiusc you must 
be ready to s<‘rvr, the others when they come. . * . Sardax 
Purun Singh Bhagat is pro!,)ahly coming and also Mahasha 
Hans Raj. 1 will giv<* you your portion onirink.’ 

And he. ros(!, took the bottles from Ralia’s cotton scarf, went 
into the back room, poured out tlin^ china cupfuls of home- 
brewed wine and lirought iIktu otU, saying: 'I’his is the gravy 
to go with your meatd 

Both Ralia. and Dina se<nned to h(^ cowed by Ananta’s 
manner as well as tin' apjiearance of tin* l<*ad(*r Mahasha Hans 
Raj, ofViroo and his lirotlua’s Bhagu, Arjan, and some other 
unemployed thathiars Bhanta, Mela, Mukunda, Ihhari, Buta 
and others, 

‘Ao ji, ao, ('ome and sit down to tlie meal,’ greeted An^anta 
with the effusivemt'ss ot'tlie l^unjalu liosL AVeli'ome/ 

‘Nahin, lirotherd they muttered almost in a chorus, ‘No.’ 
They wm'e suddf-nly (>vei:rom(* l>y tlte isolitimess of the Punjabi 
guest. And a war ot‘ (’(yurlt'sy started, afim* wliich Ralia broke 
the roiind [>itelu‘r t>f Iiosjiitality in a loud voice: 

‘Aclia, don't look as if your inollvers liuve died. The house- 
holder is himstdf in vvaut of sympatiry, Init the bc^ggars crowd at 
his door for loved 

‘Ohc, keep (juiet, you are ■drunk i' said Dina Tamer Lane. 
‘All these days you stnached ytmv moutl'i for food; now that you 
have got it you worft eat. ant! fancy yoiu'self' a,s the Pcince of 
beggars 1’ 

‘Yes, yes, brothers, don’t mind Ralia, coine and cat,’ said 
Ananta, and he began to disli ■out food for thinn. ‘There is a 
little drink too at lltr back if you would like it,’ he added, just 
to tease the leader Kfaluisl'ia Hans Raj, who looked as though 
he had come luar under {protest -and disapproved of meat-eaters 
and win(:'‘<irink.ers. 

*I feel my heavy* bladtlercd stomach within me is expanding 
ike a balloon/ said the roniml Black God Viroo, brushing the 
iweat off the white bristles of several days’ growth of beard on 
us face. ‘And tlie l)all of my f^elly is distended, not because 
[ have been eating imi because I have not swallowed a morsel 
or days. So I for one will do justice to your cooking.’ And 
le sat down on the worn wooden threshold. 

‘Acha, come then, Viroo Mai, you are like a fatk 
0 us, come and cat!’ said Ananta. ‘Come, all of yoi 
TOtheiiP, 

All the.newcomcii titled down in odd crouching pos-itior 
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on both sides of the threshold, except Mahasha Flans Raj wli 
laughed shortly and, cougliing nervously, said : J> a 

‘I hope you won’t win them all ovcr’ni<Tcly by otlerin? tli « 
food, Lalla Anant Ram!’ ’ a ca 

‘One’s own thoughts and one’s own deeds are nne’s consta 
companions,’ Ananta answered soinewiuU lardy. ” 

The hurt, haughty note in liLs voice charged the atmosphen 
almost as though the heat of the tifiernoon liad filU-d the voi 
before the men. The silence sdn'encil the texture of their har*^ 
jaws, and they ground the food as if tFiey wi-re inastietuingsomt 
bitter poison in their mouths. ° 

‘It is an unfair tactic, you know,’ tht> leader saiil, w ith another 
embarrassed laugh, as he realized tliat he had made a faux ias 
But the words were lost in his mouth as he heard the tread of 
heavy footsteps behind him and turned to the tall, eawkv uiwn^ 
of Purun Singh Bhagat. > P'Wnce 

‘Ao, Sardarji,’ shouted Viroo with a cheek stuffed full of 
food, ‘now there is Mahtusha Htuis liaj to diseuss with you on 
your own level that question we ttilked aliout tliis morning 
You are for the Roosis, aren’t yon ? -so tlte student Satwipalsatra ’ 
‘Iron cuts iron, brothers,’ .said I'urtm Sin.,.h Hluumt joinins 
his hands to all with a vague, fonmd (.ilieisane<-; ‘its for wool 
piled on wool, it becomes more wool’ 

‘And if someone puts a live cotd on this wool !’ .stiki Ananta 
Heaven help the whole town.’ 

‘The students say,’ contimied Viroo, 'that Antmtti and you 
are Commumsts who receive yonr orders from the King ofRoos’ 
Who arc these students?’ the poet asked. 

Viroo did not answer this question. 

And there was a tense silence for ji monumt. 

.‘That is not the talk, Lalla Viroo M;tl,’ cm in .Mithtusha Haw 
Raj with his eyes averted Irom the poet. ‘Whaievta- the student 
Satyapal says is exaggerated. I say. wind M;dr ttmti ( Jandhi to 
always said, that man is not all belly hut also belief, that what- 

dharam'’ aeeordanec with our Hindu 

Satyapal tells me.’ said Viroo. 'that Communim 

£ wSf S® '“‘‘king of babiei 

m bottles, the removal of children from tlieir Iiomes to hospital 

iitculcaUon into them of athci.sni, so tlmt the souls of 

and. 
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‘In former days, the perverters of truth died/ Ananta cut in 
indignantly, ‘now they don’t even get fever.’ 

‘Let Purun Singh answer!’ protested Viroo. 

‘It all depends on how you interpret Communism,’ the poet 
said. ‘I certainly don’t l)elieve that Communists want to destroy 
personality or the soul. They wouldn’t have beaten the Germans 
at Stalingrad if they had no souls and had no respect for human 
dignity.’ 

‘Then you can tell us what the Roosis are doing about the 
Machine,’ said Viroo. 

‘Now, first things first— you asked me about the Roosi view 
of the soul and personality — — ’ 

‘To Viroo it is the same thing — Dictatorship of the Proletariat ‘ 
and the Dictatorship of the Machine 1’ the Mahasha said mildly, 
looking from where he crouched and feeling that he was in a 
position of disadvantage in this argument, as he was sitting down 
while Purun Singh Bhagat was standing. ‘And they are not 
really different, are they, when you come to think of it, Sardar 
Purun Singh?’ 

‘That is why we are intent on smashing them all!’ said 
Viroo. 

‘There is no arguing with you, Uncle,’ said the poet, cornered. 
‘You put such emotion into your words that they sound like 
abuse. As for Mahasha Hans Raj, he knows that two different 
words can describe the same thing, if you hate that thing or are 
partial to it. . . . Those who hate the Communists call them 
“Reds”, “Bolshies”, “Soulless Machine Men” “Robots” ’ 

‘Ah, but Communists calf everyone who doesn’t agree with 
them “Trotskyites”, “Bourgeois”, “Cannibals!” ’ protested 
Mahasha Hans Raj with a laugh. ‘Only through religion can one 
be truthful’ 

The poet hesitated and then spoke : 

‘In no age, brothers, have words been so perverted in the name 
of truth. So that the thing than which nothing was simpler, 
greater, easier. Truth, has become more difficult to obtain than 
anything else in the world. And yet truth is a force which you 
cannot hedge. Admitted that there are various kinds of opinion 
which are held with equal sincerity and conviction. But there 
is such a thing as a truth above personal truth, objective truth. 
And since you and I are both on trial for making our truth the 
twin brother of the instinct which is in every heart, liberty, you 
will agree that we are biased in favour of a higher kind of truth. 
Our justification for this attitude is that not only we ourselves 
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but a great many .foreigners also believe' passiomtelv • , 

freedom of our country from the Aninv/i ^ 

myself, a great deal of my belief in truth arisl'.s^h'm 
respect for man as .such.’ He paused twiieh,*, i.- V 
then continued; Mvran’.s confidt'nee in iiirnself h-.l I 
atically destroyed by various inti-rest.s fa a Y. , 
he might be more easily dominated. 1 beli,-ve^i e r,Y^ 
of man’s iriugnty if he is to control luaehine, , Y 
time. I believe, in fact, if we can hav<‘ am' 
morality or code at all today, it must arise h- , 
of man’s dignity, reverence Y,r Id-Ymu Y Y ‘ V 
man m all lus strength and w<*akness 1 ,i .. 
for man, an unbouiuhY loveesneei illv fi.V I’l, ‘ ‘'‘’“‘H'ssion 

trodden, so that tho.se X l 

roads can be nu.sed from L Y ‘ ^"sty 

izzat which is theirs by the miraefe Yf'ih,?’ hi'-Y 

so that the lost and the clairX ..lYYeiv^ Y 

creed can stand erect in llie knowledirr- dfo • * 

and in the cnjoymct.t Yf'XulX:!?; a'nd'YeYYi';. '"T’ 

oXhicUYdiXytYYuYLXYS 

despisers of the geXl slrmY in ,* against the 

London and toughnecks' in Delhi h.- Y‘ m‘ d^.nnK'^yiemYn* “ 
and ordinances, ordered flouvinv -owl u t.;. I '‘<.ti<eil laws 

out trial, u,a„’li„,,, 

machine-gunningofcrowdsfnmblu-a i iL <’>' even the 

of death among the ripe ge er itions Yf , 

only^mu b i„*„thcr pK7S V,:' ’r 

eve 4 "Orffth^emptof ..r'jf®" "“'r 

And TYugh the^^d'd YYt Ymdt'Xml''- 

va^estmlnnertLyweXirX Y 

Raj could not argue against the towering orYV.hrVi IiY 

his hi hoXvetafcYT 

RamXl 

disturb tthe unity of^our countrv^*^AA*^ do anything which may 
members of our national! roovcXi'^h ^ » k ’ “'I ^ 

or employees, are togetheJ^oiSTof cmployen 
paxtnm m the storg|lc against & i«TTY^rc2 rJi/ 
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‘Yes, we are together, brother, in our W fnr fi. ^ 

oppression, interrupted the noet iVrl^mrr froc 

the familiar nervous twitch of his ’head again wit! 

guard against those in our covmtiw wh. °«- 

Brown or Yellow rule instead of the ?ShiZ^^*r° substitut( 
there is anything which has accrued tn i 

of the world it is the belief that I must heln^m rh^ P%rimag€ 

„„ p„6., u.a. I 

mthSSdcauS^J'LplainmT'S *’'?•¥">’ Quanta said 

the thathi<api‘devot^to^he ^ 

r ^ Scirdar Purun Sinvh ij 

£M“riarK:|“ 

was‘®S’Sox"S|?TrC°SS,*' “ "“<* 

‘because he really accepts the sysm^./ PO"t> 

vicious circle of the old order wLvh r-, property, the 

it has m.ade such a xnSs of twLTinlir.l''"'’"" ^ 

We have a floating population of thirtJ^^ 
expropriated pe.asants ^and handicraftL^n^ 
industry to absorb them. So here in this^onm-r*T 
turning of the old social order will brine- thf^nT ^ i®'’®''; 

love among men, only a revoliumvi ''i balm of 

ind the renaissance that is vninv n ‘^o^iplete the reformation 

lew .communky with a new moraUr- u- 
which, 

mnocent, but he certainly never realized 

:rrpS?t"d£;dirrSf' - 

tre.rfLrf'lit'' ‘*“4'^ >>«a£n^big „„,e 

isr '■*“ •>“" •“”ldng of a 

Six SaS on^'Ssrsr^^Sl^- 
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‘The cleverness the capitalists !i<-s in not workine tl, 
labourers to deatli. No worker, for insiauc.-, is rr<,uircdtnV 
himself with work and evt'rvonc who is ciuiilov.-d ^ts a 
olT; and those who are mienudnvcd arc vhvn a nermo„ ’ 
holiday--only without jiav. And tu'iilwr tiir Sark.ir’ ior7i 
Ciandhists can see the sinister cuiisisjiirni'os <if’ this caijitarS 
kindness to the tanployed and the shnn-ji.d shntddcr indiinlrm! 
to the, unemployed.’ ™ 

‘But the merditnit.s anti dc.il.-rs have no hand in thearm».l 
merit of affairs today,’ .saul Maha.slia Hans Kaj. WciihcrBiS 
nor Tata nor Sarahlnii hasa voire. Ccriainlvton will .admit tbt 
they had a Land they would do better Ibr ns'ihan the Enirlish,’ 

‘Wt' will sec what happens soon,' the port s.iid, thaw-inebacl 
a httle, with another nervous twitch. ‘1‘ni don't lri ns foriret^ 
for all their sins the IJiiKdish at least had ilu- ISibh-and Bnnvnint-i 
their backKround,_and the e.'tpei icnec < ,!'.i cent m y and a halfoftt 
industrial levolution troin tlu* hinnpy lofiics do\vm\‘;irds. Out 
meichants arc descended let ns he lionesi fitnn a cttstc-riddeii 
society with an utter coiilcmpt for the Iow.t orders iiiiTainedii' 
them as part of their dhanna. Besides, th<‘y are, iiftec all theDoor 
of yesterday become newly rich, ami iluw‘ h.ive hern so usedtoi 
living m one-roorned houses in the j.,int f.ntiilv ,s\ stein thattW 
don t see why the coolies should live in more r. ..'.lus th.m one—' 

Ah— to be sure,’ Dina 'rainer banc .said, while the othetl 
thathiars nodded uncertainly. 

‘But they have not conmiitted mitnler and rapine nor rcsortai 
to refined hooliganism ns the Mnnipc.m middie clitsses yet!’ 
protested Hans Raj. ‘Arc they not die people who believe intlie 
policy ot the firm hand wlien it comes to capturing markets? 
Ihe respect of our people for the inner .sitie of the .sotil will win 
through because we are not domimited by the iinietieal .sideof 
life as are the English ’ 

‘Not yet!’ exclaimed the poet. -And. tmvhow, not cvm 
hngltshman is an empiricist. I know a few gentlr .souls amoai 
”” those who believe in noti-violeuee, its you dn 
^ believe in onr liherly,' 

n simong them .speak up thenl’i 

^ J the voice of the tlnited RngM’i 

'''hh its mitny differal 
^ »''ver heard off 

J^lishman offering Ae example of non-violetu'e as C " 
Aet^v« 


offered 
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‘For pty’s sake stop tl^ discussion,’ said Ralia, awakened 
[from his drunken stupor. ‘Let us eat in peace ’ 

He seemed to have spoken for most of the thathiars, as the 
argument between the two learned men had soared above their 
heads. So the leaders became silent. 

Ananta got up, pot and ladle in hand, to cover the em- 
barrassing situation, saying : ‘There is no talk, brothers, one must 
heart. AYho will have another bone or some gravy?’ 
And he gave the thathiars more helpings in spite of their protestLg 
grunts and outspread hands. piotcsung 

The guests did not prevent him after the first polite refusals 
and tearing at the chunks of bread, dipping them in the grav^ 
in the leaf pots, swallowed large mouthfuls, their lifeblo^ 
flowing into their thickly veined foreheads and turning into the 
sweat of contentment on their necks. 

; As Ananta settled down again to eat he found that he could 
not ^swallow another morsel, for he recalled Mahasha Hans 
Raj s Jibe about the tacfic of winning over the men with food. 
His face glowed red like the smouldering coals in the oven by 
him as he perceived that there was a partial truth in the 
msult. F or he had intended to call them together and form them 
into a union over a cup of wine and some food. 

I Just as they were all absorbed in thinking their own thoughts 
hatyapal, his tousled hair soaked in sweat 
his face prolonged by a sullen, unhappy look. 

I I must go soon, brothei-s,’ said Purun Singh Bhagat. ‘All 
before I leave is this : I am not sure that 
“ agreement over many 
things If only he will believe that we all love our country and 
wish the best things for it, however we may differ in our views ■ 
about religion; he will agree that we have got to get together 
to guard your rights ’ & 6 

j. But before he could finish his sentence and get up, Satyapal 
took advantage of his stance on the platform of the shop and, 
turning with a flourish towards Purun Singh Bhagat, hissed: 
a. ^ .f getting together with those who support Roos and 
e evil S«arkar. And as Viroo nodded assent, he raised his 
voice: Our beloved leaders were not lying. They looked at 
toe whole circle of the earth with its flaming longitudes and they 
tocw who has set the world on fire. All these ferungis brought 
s tricks into the world and now they are destroyir 
»ach other. ... We arc not going to let our Hindustan 1 
amted by their Satanic designs, nor by the lackeys of Russi 
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. . And vvc nnist do something hnnirdiatrU to . 

this m no uucertam tenns. . . 

‘I want to dissodiitr myself from such mlk. Sirdar P 
Smgh, said Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘■I'his hov is d^n 
invoking the names of our Ckmgn-ss lead.-rs and my 
machines ior his nelarious purposes.' ^ 

‘I know what he is after, hrotiier,' s.aid .\uanfi ‘R * 

I told Viroo this morning, it is not a <|uesiion of -urenrin’® 
rejecting the madiine, at this late hour when it is a 

It IS a question of the heart. . . . Ant! if inn- h iX 

and we are pledgeil to mtike a "Revolution", tlu-n- is niX, 
about being tainted iiy the Roosis, tiie tihinis fenrnJ’ 

Iherc arc traitors m our midst,’ began Satvainl 
disrupting otir ranks T > who are 

■A^'your “> ''im 

eat ajth the Aukv’J ““ ““ 

Will have .some blood-letting soon, ;ind shoot -ill A, 
traitors who have joined liands with the S.nk’ir ' r iv d SawL! 
very red m the face. ’ 

‘Satyapal!’ exclaimed Mahasha 1 bu.s Raj ‘To kill otI.«' 

to des^oy oneself ultimately! . . . I)on't lo.i- vo«r held 

fa bein.^-rSair "'X,' ^Tf 

p.“axL“Si,ir,.x s,:,r. sx jk' 

you, the Mahatma often declared his love for the IbrnMi 

Z fa Is 

thefrifci? 9 SiVi^!!) chvmon of men accordingly 

in MtSTywSS Mohkam CM' 

» *Md Aaaata, the conflagration lit. by hMj 
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. . . And wc must do something immediately to show the 
this in no uncertain terms. . . ” 

‘I want to dissociate myself from such talk, Sardar Pum 
Singh,’ said Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘This boy is deliberatel' 
invoking the names of our Congress leaders and my views aboii 
machines for his nefarious purposes.’ 

‘I know what he is after, brother,’ said Ananta. ‘But a 
I told Viroo this morning, it is not a question of accepting 0; 
rejecting the machine, at this late hour when it is already there 
it is a question of the heart. . . . And if our hearts are sound 
and we are pledged to make a “Revolution”, there is no questioi 
about being tainted by the Roosis, the Chinis or ferungis.’ 

‘There are traitors in our midst,’ began Satyapal, ‘who arf 
disrupting oiir ranks !’ 

‘It is indeed a question of being tainted,’ put in Viroo 
‘Ask your caste brethren ! Would they like to break caste and 
eat with the Malecha beef-eating Angrez Sahibs?’ 

_‘We will have some blood-letting soon, and shoot all the 
traitors who have joined hands with the Sarkar,’ raved Satyapal 
very red in the face. ' 

‘Satyapal !’ exclaimed Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘To kill others ij 
to destroy oneself ultimately ! . . . Don’t lose your head.’ 

T must say, Satyapal brother, that that talk about blood- 
letting is strange coniing from your mouth,’ said the poet. 'M 
this hatred ! Considering you were just indicting the Communists 
for believing in violence. . . . And Viroo Mai, surely even 
Gandhiji, who believed in caste, did not believe in the pen 
petuation of untouchability. As Maha-sha Hans Raj will tell 
you, the Mahatma often declared his love for the English. Surely 
there is no question of Hindustan and Inglistan in this shriekiiis 
world whose every corner is affected by war and revolution 
Our destinies are linked up with the ferungis and with everyone 
else, for good or for evil. And we sink or swim together or we 
shall all be drowned by the deluge. There is no escape by 
isolating onself.’ ^ ' 

‘You are ashamed of inciting men to hatred, but I am not, 
cut in Satyapal, stepping forward. ‘And I am really for th( 
Kevolution now while you prate about it and really believe ii 
compromise. _ I am for a clean sweep of all the filthy scum now.' 

.Why object to our age-old division of men according to 
their kamaV said Viroo. I 

• there at the grain-shop of Mohkam Chand, 

m Misn Bazar, said Ananta, ‘the conflagratiort lit, by hunger 
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in men’s hearts is raging like an insanity. When I went shopping 
there before noon at least a hundred men were waiting for 
Mohkam to open the shop. And it is not a question of what 
caste your employer belongs to, it is a question of the class to 
which he aspires.’ 

The thathiars noclclcd enthusiastically at this, except for 
Ralia, who still sat asleep with his head in his hands. 

Tf you knew that not one of us of the thathiar caste has 
received an invitation to go to the betrothal ceremony of Murli 
Dhar’s grandson, Nikka, there,’ said Dina, pointing towards the 
lane, ‘but that Sadanand has been putting his turban at the feet 
of all the rich dealers, begging them to grace his house on this 
auspicious occasion, then you would know if it is caste which 
counts or class.’ 

‘To be sure !’ said Purun Singh Bhagat. ‘It is a question of 
class now and not of caste.’ 

‘To be sure, I too haven’t been asked,’ said Viroo. ‘But 
Murli will surely get his reward, as soon as he goes before God.’ 

‘Leaving aside the treatment anyone gets in heaven, what 
about ensuring a job now?’ Ananta pointed the finger of an 
agitational challenge to the knot of thathiars. ‘Will you join 
the union?’ 

‘Yes,’ they all muttered with one voice. 

‘There is no time to form the union. You must act if you 
are to make an impression,’ said Satyapal 

‘Ohe, son, you keep out of this,’ said Ananta. ‘Don’t incite 
them. I We have suffered long, but we can still suffer in patience 
till the moment arrives.’ 

^ ‘Yes, Satyapal. Men live and work for a cubit of stomach,’ 
said Mahasha Hans Raj. ‘And it is a question of their souls, 
fry compromises fu'st.’ 

‘The pomegranate is ripening, brothers,’ said the poet. 
‘And it will Imrst if you have patience.’ 

‘Men live and work for a cubit of stomach in our time,’ 
shouted Satyapal. ‘And yet they can’t earn enougl| even to 
subsist on the margin where life hangs on to death. I say death to 
the traitors who join hands with outsiders in the name of inter- 
nationalism and betray their own countrymen. Act now for your 
race and religion and country. Why, these men have been put 
in a position where they can neither earn a wage by piecework 
itor by being employed in the factory. If you agree that they 
could always be robbed of their just share under cover of caste 
superiority by the dealers, who regarded them as cattle fit for 
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nothing else but to go round and round the oil mill blindfolded 
then you know that if they get into the factory there they wt 
perish! . . 

‘I say,’ urged Ananta, ‘that wc will form a trade union ti 
ensure their right to a proper wage until they are strong enoi»l 
to displace their exploiters and seize the factory, which by I 
the rights of humanity is- theirs.’ 

‘And then will begin the era of the Dictatorship of thf 
Proletariat in India !’ mocked Satyapal. ‘And the Dictatorshij 
of the State Machine I State capitali.sm and all the old triclt 
of propaganda and advertisement. And the betrayal of tb 
Revolution !’ 

If only Satyapal wouldn’t lose his temper, tlicre is some trutl 
in what he says,’ urged Hans Raj. ‘I'he huge and mammotl 
five-year programmes will dehumanize man. I feel that thf 
muddlesome individualism of the capitalists at least left soim 
room for initiative and independent thinking among the people, 
whereas in the Communist utopia — a good steamroller will liqti 
date all intelligence and then fill the vacuum of men’s minds mtl 
the filth and muck of the films and the cheap thrills of the arena, 
the morals of gangsters and the method of dacoos. And thf 
worship of the great God War !’ 

‘Better anything than foreign rule 1’ shouted Satyapal. ‘I an 
not frightened of making a Revolution today. Away with thi 
obscene Sarkar and away with all who stand between the worker 
and bread. . . .’ 

‘You mean to do that even if it lands you in the camp oi 
“Asia for the Asiatics”?’ said the poet. ‘Be stmsihlc, Satyapal, 
And then he turned to Hans Raj. ‘There is (fcrtainly a dangei 
of what you sa.y happening, Mahashaji. But I only hope that b) 
the time socialism comes men will have learnt to become men anc 
that ultimately a human civilization will be achieved with digti 
fied^ individuals as its base — ^I am for the individual, as you are! 

‘Make them into wage slaves, then got them killed olfin the 
war, make the survivors into tame trade unionists, then cal 
them men arid betray them!’ said Satyapal. ‘What a pro 
grai^ei’ _His mouth frothed with bitterness and the pock 
marks on his face became darker and bigger. 

It is godlessness which is more dangerous,’ said Hans Rai 
sagely. 

‘ “A well-fed man needs religion”,’ Ananta quoted the 
proverb. Mah^haji, it is a question of the belly ! The soul ii 
with us all the time, because we are ourselves.’ 
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‘Having been a Yogi myself,’ said the poet, believe that 
some faith is necessary, though there is no need for a belief in 
God. If men trust in themselves, and in* the other men with 
whom they live togetlier, and they are dedicated to building 
and creating something new by breaking down dead habits 
and evil customs and shams, I think there can emerge a new 
kind of brotherhood, a new sense of devotion like the Bhakti 
which our saint KaJ)ir preached and practised; I have seen 
glimpses of this rtdigion already in my travels and ’ 

‘Sit down Sardarji, and tell us more,’ said Arjun, his walrus 
moustache wc^ighing the possibilities of this strange creed where 
there was no need for a direct relation between man and 
God. 

‘Han, han, do sit down,’ entreated Viroo, now that the talk 
had drifted to r<‘ligion. 

‘No, I must go,’ said the poet. 

He gazed <ii his wrist-watch and burst into an expression 
of horror. ‘’Half ]>ast two — nearly quarter to three!’ And he 
turned his back without even the ceremony of joining hands to 
the thathiars l)y way of farewell. 

‘O Sardar Purun Singh, talk aside, we are agreed on a 
common action, aren’t we?’ said Ananta after him. 

‘I have told you, get together, brothers,’ the poet said, re- 
turning. Mu)rm the union here and now, with the factory boys 
in it. For tlierc is no development in our struggle possible 
unless the trade union is formed.’ 

‘So that the real aspirations of the men can be contained 
and they can he IxUrayed all together!’ commented Satyapal, 

‘Wait, I am coming too, Purun Singh,’ said Mahasha Hans 
Raj- And lie draggtxl Satyapal away with him, saying: ‘Come, 
I want to talk to you, son. Gome and see us off.’ 

‘Ah, it has been like a marriage party, this feast and talk and 
even the cjiiarrcls,’ Viroo said after the leaders had receded from 
view. 

‘And we arc the marriage party, are we?’ said Dina. ‘Old 
uncles and elderly grandfathers?’ 

‘Oh XK>, yoti arc the bridegroom,’ Ananta mocked at him. 
And pointing to Ralia, who was snoring, he said: ‘Look at your 
best man.’ 

‘Of course, I am the bridegroom,’ said Dina Tamer Lane.^ ^ 

‘There is no scarcity of brides in the houses of the rich, 
Viroo said. *We are all bridegrooms in that sense. Only, don’t 
let us accept' that machinery as our dowry.’ 
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Ohe, look at your white iu'anfi’ , ’ i 
said^soberly. “ ’ I’nnhcr Bhai 

ur f'’ be SUIT,’ saki Arjun, ‘there is iin fill- ir 
Wc have daugliters of our (avii. . . . ^ 
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duff.* ^ ™ whttrr and drink in the same 

awakening Vddenlt^The'^th'^^^^^^ said, 

gathered together and denrived^;^ e'” *''d>bers who have 
darl^s has come! Where wthaHww folks, the 

The dysDCDtic swinri* . »» that Ijoy, Hahu .Satyajail?’ 

'Why can’t we go and face ^**’**’ ittfiging firward. 

fhoutt^ Ralia. ® • ■ • I f«tihi kill Murli!' 

‘So ihJt is fid Ananta witli 

» TO question of fdbws like ouiwlves ’ 
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patience and pain, look after our health^and dftnk 

if we are ever to get together and rhan clear thoughts 

‘Your cold cflculS are at th^ face of the worid.’ 

said Ralia. ‘Don’t you come oreachincr^ff'^u temper,’ 

just because you have treated us to ^bif o^d -’ 

,u«,dL^atL'Svo‘sr/„ri„’?“' 

And then he could be someS?';:^ 5? ^t°ttsed. 

bitterness; he could hack his wf,/™ sacrifice and 

Mehru/ *and°™nable^to^seeX*^^°^ with them, just then arrived 
ailed : 'Ananta Ram *'=.=‘''I>- 

•There comes the 

US mother runs an oven ^ ^ ^ ^ sarcastically, ‘but 

machine 



.other,-and wh;;“r;haS b?o?he^^e“^ a iSW 

3r us as well as for him !’ a job it is a festival 

Thathiar brother! Traitor more like iti’ Rali-a <,u * j 

he seems godly,’ said Bhagu. 

bo that IS the game!’ said Ralia. . ^ 

didn’tThink AnaL“^^^ K “ot alike,’ said Viroo. 

the dealer a. ^e ^e ? ■» » add be wmtmg 

There is no unanswerable riddle in this mps<?acrp if- ;o 

'“'''“■“"S'tobte.ther 
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‘Ohc, listen, brothers,’ said Auanta; ‘if f am richer thin™ 

I shall share my money wuh you, if 1 am pooirr you 
me and Ko your ways But I,-t us wait and think, not S' 
blindly, ior il our bnuns leak and tlu‘ (!<Ml,.rs . „• .\ 1 u. li o • S-a 
can spread the smoke; of confusion atuom-- us u e shall dk‘s^ 
Ike vapour from the fhst shrive-llinn bodies la^u';; 
belong to hunger and sulfering we belong to it io..ether } 

What are we going to do then, com rcielv.'’ 'said Vim'/' 
the grip ol Satyapal’s incendiarism. ’ ' ” 

* 1 - money and buv oium Ivcs the neieo t 

think of our sorrow,’ said Ammta. ‘And then ix-rlrms' vm 
plan to cure it. (!o take this inonev .md buy somt* llourT 
youmte a. Mal,ka.,.S U ,„.,0 .“I k «" 

I suppose you want to gam time .so th.ii \on can promketr 
one and perlorm to another,’ said Raii.i. ’ ” 

Ananta’s heart grew hetivy with the silent oppressinn nl 
heat and suspicion that now surrounded him. I,, l.un’he hi 

P™''':- bitter and maltre.iteil men that he wai 

with them. But now the outer eompo.sm,- ivhi. l s , „1 
his inner certainty broke and he Imisi out : ‘ ™ 

Of course, they do not love you or me, atui we don’t semli 
love each other, even in our despair! i'h and fall inm tin. 

“fS' 

‘Acha,’ said Ralia. 

shifted from where they had 
cnjtwcd a qmet and wholtisome nunil and bee.m to walk iwav 
confused at Ananta’s sudden hurst of temper.'' 


GLAD IN A WELL-STARCHED MUSLtN TltNK; AND Pllirri with am 

rS^hSTorS"” I-H. lifuHi liiaT."!;: 

store-mom S £ ton ^ ''«‘‘“»lah of the 

the Nikita, 

"u me immediate membm of his family A thiet 

fc an a™n,g, ^ tnliL 3, 

4 
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overlooked Billimaran, ])rc)tcctcd the space before the company 
from the ])iiniing rays of* the sun, though the glare and the heat 
stood shimrnei'ing in^ the stillness of the flaming afternoon. The 
Chaudhri was waiting --waiting for Jehangir’s band to arrive 
and strike up a notc^ of jubilation, waiting for the guests, long 
overdue, wailing for souKUhing to* happen. And his usually 
calm, white-I)(*ardi'd^ lace was Hushed red with the excitement 
and the strain of this wailing, tlie worry of it. Ordinarily, he 
would not hav(^ Ix'en p(a'lurb(Tl, because he himself and his 
coppersmith <‘ousins had iiot nuich respect for time, especially 
on such c(a'(an()nial oextasions, but today he was not certain 
who, from among tlu‘ ciioiee guests he had invited, would arrive 
and who would not. 

‘Ohe, Sadananda !' he called to his son, who was arranging 
some cow-tail(‘d c'ushions lu‘ had l)orrowed for the occasion along 
the walls of tlu^ vt^randah, his cotton sadri and muslin dhoti 
j sticking to his rtxaly \>hwk legs with the sweat. 'Send Gopi to 
‘remind Lalla (iokul Gluind and tlie others that w^e are waiting 
for them.’ 

'Why not staul tlie liarlK^r around to remind the members 
of the brotherh()od?’ askcal Lalla Ram Saran, the uncle of the 
prospective bride. He did not know that the barber of the 
brother! lood had not lieen sent round at all to invite the thathiars, 
but that only a ftnv rt^spectable men from the Arya Samaj and 
a few choice' work<‘rs at the factory had been specially asked by 
Gopi. 

• Murli knitted his brows uncomfortably and repeated: 
'Sadananda, go, son. And, ohe Nikke,.take that hand fan and 
give us all a blow of air ; there is such a "hoom” here.’ 

Sadanand proc'txxl(*ci towards the stairs and began to put 
on the shoes hc’: had <lisc'ardcd on the top step. Nikka took up 
the hand fan, as big as himself, and began to move it with all 
the force in liis body. 

'Not so fast, son,’ Sadanand said. T wonder where Gopi is, 
because I (a)uld scnid liim round to get the band at least while 
I go to naniml Ghaudhri Gokul Chand and the other guests.’ 

The attennpi to ingratiate themselves with superior people 
seemed to Sadanand, after his interview with Gokul before noon, 
to be dooHKTl, and there was an element of panic in his behaviour. 
He was confused and tired as hc sto-od ready to go, his twisted 
black face crumfiling with the fears inside him. 

'They are corning, father, they are here— Lalla Gokul Chand 
md his neplicw Lalla Lai Ghana/ Gopi called from downstairs. 
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Sf 1’ >'<»'• J«<>k like uhrllovil l., : Goi, 

that SOOtV sarfri :v.wl ,I(..,.: , Ui 


your .son’s lunrotlialt 


. ,^ru» you u><>K like u 

W?h u»‘l on 

'\kt, . , ^oo, 

who followed, ‘'a lUn^'dciutshaw,!”^ J‘!'. }' ^'ya Sannj 

famij? L«i‘";.iS; £ for.;':',;.:;*-;;;:; ;;;-t 

and the prosperous Arya S inniis 'l, i I’^usera lirotherhoj 
and he felt his artcries^wdli i u-lV "’“''W Rlowd 

heard before. ^ song he had^nj 

waiw f™ ...a j 

cending. h uscs to (oiue n^ht up before dj 

string '-Jla (i„k„| 


an apolo-l 


trcov lif yo™tig. .said Murli I)h 

gctic sclf^rcducmg sniile on hk an apo, 

Grandfather'’ blurted out *“‘art. 

because father smxK, ... V Is'kfca. I iwy {.Qfjjjpg, 


'-‘.‘MVi.auieri Diurted om W;ci.., ••t.i neart. 

because father says we are not tmimr’ i^*** *“’* t'oraing 

mostly low people. Also even if * ‘*'*11 iw they anl 

attlM reluJce. ^ P*'u‘wed, and tears eainc to his eya 

i^thiar brothcn .aiS Sminrt'“‘‘y“^' 

.. not coming, how can we celebrate - 


at of the brotherhood if we don’t how 
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our kith and kin with invitations on this sacred occasion/ said 
Lalla Binde Saran, echoing his brother’s concern. 

‘I think/ said Lalla Gokul Ghand, ‘these folk from Jandiala 
are right. If you don’t have the men of your own brotherhood, 
^ho will you have? The Kaseras are not coming. And if 
possible our visit hcr<; today must be regarded as secret.’ 

' ‘We Arya Saniajis have no such scruples, brother Gokul 
Chand/ said the high priest in orange robes. ‘We do not agree 
with the orthodox Sanataui Hindus in keeping the old caste and 
sub-caste divisions. We have come here openly, and I wish more 
of us had beta! infonned. We must form a new community based 
not on caste prejudice but the revival of the true ancient Vedic 
religion.’ 

For a moincnt it S(!emcd as if under the pressure of the high 
priest’s words the atmosphere relaxed. Murli Dhar breathed 
a sigh of relief, the faces of the guests hung down in deep 
humility, the Hies lluttered happily and a big black wasp sang 
■ a song like an incantation before the mighty Sun. 

‘Ves, there is no need to worry, uncle,’ Lai Chand pid to 
Gokul Chand. ‘We live in modern times. Lalla Murli Dhar 
can celebrate this occasion with a few friends and his intimate 
family circle. Why give sugar-plums to sweeten the mouths of 
those ungrateful wretches? I stand by our Arya Samaji, 

brothers.’ .r, ■ > • 

' ‘That is indeed what my grandson Gopi says too, put m 
Murli, sweating profusely. ‘But, of course, we have asked the 
more responsible members of our brotherhood as well as our 
Kasera brothers, because we can’t break age-old bonds. Cer- 
tainly, never in my lifetime shall I renounce my position as 
Chaudhri of the. thathiar brotherhood— sometimes I think that 
these boys go too far!’ 

: For all that, the high priest of neo-Hinduism might say the 

i opinions of Cokul Chand and the folk from Jandiala had affected 
him deeply, and he knew that he had blundered in excluding 
the coppersmith brotherhood from the ceremony. Instead of 

his dreams of rising into the upper class, he now experienced a 
subtle pleasure in allying himself with the low thathiars, as a 
twin brother of the men he hated* And he hoped against imi)e 
that even a few of them would come, even as the titanic choir 

ofhis arteries rose like a great chaos inside him* ■ 

‘Rest assured/ he said to the guests, ‘the thathiar brewer- 
hood is coming. . . * What will you drink, sherbet or whey. 

And in himself he called for peace in his blazing body. , , 
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‘I know Lalla Lai Chand prcffrs soda-Tvafn- ’ .a,',! n 
coming up the stairs. ‘So I have hrouel.t icrd s<w|.,: °f 

all.’ He held a bucketful of bottles in ,.ue li.uul and' a 

terrace and began to pre.ss the balls in the necks oftl,,. ? 
water bottles with the thumb and forelineer ..rhis h uids ® 
_ Just at that moment tlxr band of Jehauejr struck u'n a ln,f, 
ized version of ‘Tijiperary’ and the whole atmosplun'e S 
surcharged with a sudden noisy hiliiritv as il' the ci irioneol™ 
suddenly lifted the misery of Billimaran from aliyssi’r it 

?Jn't ’‘■'IJP”"’® =“ <'“■ of (his h'ou.s'e. U 

< child Murh ms|)ond<Hl to tiie mnind ininj(‘diat(‘lv and hnmpi 
with snnlcs as lu.s ie.ars were smideniy drouned in the noii ^ 
the loamsong ol all his hopes, inliatine;, oveieatne his nro? 
nostications of woe and .soKnl some of tin- intri. ate nmlV 
before him by burying them for a svhile. 

Ihis is indeed a l)Ies.sed otTasioii in the last s ears of mv lift 
to see my youngest grandson hetroth.al,' he s.iid. Anti hd 
confident as if the strange music Imd .suddenlv iulbetetl the hb 
conpilcd by ainxiety m Ins .simillest sa-ius and Immelu himto 
the burstnig-point ol htippmess and faith in life, for durine At 
past few minutes, benead, the suppressed i. rit.u ions ofespeSS 
beneath everything, he had been awaie of tlu- thim^ he had S 
always trying to avert by going to the temple evei v morninjiad 

hold'n^’ I "hi. i, oftni asserted J 

hold on his arteries and made him liot and eohi in the sail 
brea h. Now he felt the grow!.,,; tvlls of his .•.meenm.sS 
which had been imiltiplyitig in him fiir years ;md which suddenlv 
attacked h mi now and then, e!o.se up like the lids ol‘ 
and leave him t he lloumliing patriaivh of his f.miilv, only awl 

"■‘“'“I'baui above thenJon Ati 
heights to which the imnsic lifietl him. 

That will create some “romik” iinti bring the guests froni 
to rSrhirvoiS*' 'f .‘xnuning hm thraat 

fiUed with ,3 I f ‘ f Aront 

irot iin af- round for a spittoon, lie 

got up at length and went towards the corner where (loniwu 

tipsrt^cmhiS^alTri''*’' «I«tients liad conspired toi 

3?erheated^jSda?watoriK)«rcs^S ’/n i‘“i 

ovLiKio’SS,^,?' che„T,^,o„„, u 1,1,, fJJ 
over ivauru s clothes and the white sheet on the carpet. 
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'Ohe, look out, careful son/ the old man said mildly, as 
though he had instinctively prepared himself for the worst 
beneath his ki^ade of equanimity and was not at all surprised 
at this accident. ‘Did you give all the boys in the factory leave 
to come?’ 

‘No, grandpa, I didn’t close the factory,’ Gopi said. ‘But 
i told various people to come.’ 

‘Acha, go and call them, son,’ the old man said. 

Gopi took the four tumblers of soda-water he had poured 
out and, resisting the ‘Lady of Killarney”, which the band had 
struck up, can 1C and served the guests. He had done the right 
thing in buying soda-water, he thought, because, whereas Gokul 
Chanel and tlie Arya Samajis may have been embarrassed by 
having to drink sherbet or whey made in the house of the thathiar 
colleague to wliom, they supposed, the taint of a lower caste 
still stuck in the eyes of tlie various exalted Hindu brotherhoods, 
this macliinc-lillcd water was neutral. Also, the folk from Jan- 
diala, who, conventionally, would not partake of a morsel of 
food or even a drop of water from the house of their prospective 
son-in-law, could drink tlie water brought from a shop ! 

[ As Gopi was serving tlie soda-water, Lalla Devi Datt, the 
school-teacher, looked impatiently at his watch and said : 

I ‘It is ten past three: I have to go to give private tuition to 
[gome students.’ 

I ‘Strange tuition you are giving them, Babu Devi Datt,’ said 
Lai Ghand, nephew of Ghaudhri Gokul Chand. ‘I hear that 
boy Satyapal, who once belonged to our Arya Samaj, and some 
thathiars are determined to destroy us all with a bloody revo- 
lution*’ 

‘But I sent Mahnsha Hans Raj, a dignitary of the Samaj, 
to* advise llu: thathiars and ask them to accept a compromise,’ 
gaid the high priest of the Arya Samaj for Devi Datt. 

I M too suggested to Hans Raj to encourage them to com- 
bromisc witli l)()th the Chaudhris, Gokul Chand and Murli 
Pliar,’ said Devi Datt. ‘As for Satyapal, I have not seen him for 
months. He seems to have lost his head since he began to listen 
to the Frre India Radio.’ 

‘I am ali'aid,’ said young lual Chand, ‘that some of us may 
lose our iH*ads loo if he is allowed to preach his doctrine of 
murder. What with the Communists^ — ^Ananta and Purun Singh 
Bhagat, inflanung the thathiars, and then Satyapal ! ... At 
least we might have kept the members of our Samaj from 
neddling in this affair* Instead I’ 

^ .M 
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Sarl^utete"''’ Dallas Ra„. 

Gou“ca i- Murii-. 

Ram™S,p*Sp?5; ''“ b“*»h„od no, here?- 

‘G., G.^ 

cbe,M2 -s™. 

might burst suddenly. ^ ‘ family’s complacency 

‘b%“yo “SSTnff “t’ ‘’-' s»“- 

her heM^Ioth modcsi'ly on hir jidSlo”/'” n’T • 
face. I was with Gujri downstairs^ oldwoman’i 
and pat Nikka on the ^ come 

forehead imprinted on Mehru’s 

of a bnde too.’ ® ^“1 bring my son the offer 

been'^xpStinJSm?''^ Mehru? We have 

fop ^ buddle on the shoes by the* 

and theschool-teache? wholtS in"alo^^^^^^ The high prii j 

embarrassed and itched to go even '"® 

their faces. ^ they wiped the sweat off 

Gokul cLS’'^'<Y^ukmwfSom^^V” said 

S3. 

people?’ said Murli with hk B * God! where arc these 
on himself again. And S She lost hold 

gloating over his chagrin wove itsel'nnJ^'^i ^"employed thathian 
sliarpened into a mounting horror alrfl? trritation 

by iming Mehni as a scapL3° 'T r Tf ®Pff® o*t *«“ 
hsten to their tales of worLd tht ’ ^ 

latitude to me. Where ib that k!^ nr 
Pea^y asked Gopi to invite hrmfc^t"^ for instance? ll 
The crows ate not pigeons Sd til ®*“ftoon.’ 

pigeons and the pigeons are not crows; 
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said Mehrii’s mother with a metallic ring in her voice, ‘But even 
if they were all the same they wouldn’t dare to come here 
because- — ’ 

‘Because what?’ Murli asked angrily, sensing now that the 
whole of his design had collapsed. 

‘Because they were not asked, Baba,’ she said mildly. 

‘Some of them are rogues and I won’t have them here, 
Murli said. 

‘Well, they have all become as one,’ said Mehru’s mother in 
a respectful whisper. ‘■Because the wages of most of them have 
gone down to nothing and only a few of them have got jobs in 
the factory, thc^y ar(; geuing together. And even the boys who 
are working in the factory dare not come here lest they should 
be stoned to death by Ralia and Dina.’ 

‘But two men of the same trade can never agree,’ said young 
Lai Ghand ('(x^kily. ‘If only they can be kept away from Ananta 
and SatyapaL’ 

‘Olie, son,’ said Gokul Chand. ‘Times have changed. They 
know that a, single soul will rot in hell but a hundred or two 
hundred can storm the heavens !’ 

‘Brotliers,’ said Lalla Binde Saran, ‘you are lions, and yet 
you wear coats of mail and go forward to wealth and honour 
together. We thathiars have been like so many scabby goats, 
each going our own ways so long. , . .’ His rugged villager’s 
face was clean and frank and honest as he said this. ‘And I rue 
the day when I thoiiglit of coming here to offer — — ’ 

‘Be pati(ml, Lalla Binde Saran,’ Murli said with joined hands 
to assure him. 

The; terror of disgrace weighed on his head, for in the shadowy, 
death-haunt <^d soul of old Murli despair came easily. He knew 
now that the ceremony of his grandson’s betrothal would be 
ruined beyond repair. I’or he had proudly turned his back on 
his old community of coppersmiths without establishing deep 
and intimate connections with a new community. As he anti- 
cipated the shocks that would lead to ultimate disaster he felt 
relieved an<l rested back on the cow-tailed cushion, the temples 
of his head throbbing violently, his eyes half closed, as though 
in the sihmee of' his mind he could see the half-guessed possi- 
bilities of doom project themselves, like the shadows of the shrill 
wenging angels of eternal shame on his memory, as he guessed 
bow he would l>c diimncd by generations to come for despising 
bis fellow thathiars. 

As though these torments were not enough, jehangir, the 
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Jemadar of the band, came up, dressed in his gold-braided hh 
uniform, and said with a great show of authority : 

‘My band has played for quarter of an hour according t 
the contract. Will you give me the fees of thirty rupees, pleasi 
‘as we have to go to play in Dhab Khatikan for a birthday.’ ' 

‘Jehangir Padshah, please play another five minutes at leai 
so that we can actually get the ceremony over,’ Minii said. 

‘No taerne,’ said Jehangir, wagging his henna-dyed beard an 
smiling politely. ‘That band costs me more per minute thai 
I have contracted to play for here.’ 

‘His time is important, Lalla Murli Dliar,’ interposed th 
teacher Devi Datt. 

‘Acha, let Sadanand come and he will give you the fees, 
said the old patriarch, defeated. ' 

‘I can’t wait here all day,’ said Jehangir. 

‘Shanti! Shanti!’ remonstrated the high priest, fannk 
himself with a lapel of his tunic. ‘Patience, hrollru'.’ 

‘Look, folks, the darkness has come,’ comnumted Mehru’ 
mother. ‘One could have the mirasis and bhands in the ole 
days to play for a whole morning for a rupee and some rice.’ 

‘Those days are gone, mother,’ said Jehangir. ‘Don’t d{ 
“tictures” and pay me so that lean go to my next appointment. 

. ‘Ohe, Sadananda, where are you?’ Murli called in a feebli 
pain 'd voice. 

‘Coming, Lallaji, coming,’ said Sadanand from the stairs. 

Murli didn’t even wait for his son to report the failure oi 
his mission to get some more guests, for he surmised that failure 
from the nothingness that spread before him now. 

‘Give the bandmaster his money and ask your mother and 
wife upstairs, so that we can have the ceremony at once.’ 

‘Those rogues and scoundrels, Ralia, Dina, Viroo, arc 
picketing the lane and won’t let any member of the thathiar 
brotherhood come here— I am sure that that illegally begotten 
Ananta is behind thenu’ As Sadanand said this ht‘ took a wad 
of notes out of his sadri and doled out Jehangir’s fc(‘s and threw 
the money at him. The bandmaster went downstairs grumbling. 

. ‘I suppose Anata is taking it out of you Ix^traxiisc I refused 
to pay him the rates he wanted,’ said Lai Chand. ‘We shal 
curb his pride. I sha,ll put Satyapal on to de.stroy his hold on 
the coppersmiths if only I can meet the boy !’ 

There was a moment’s silence and then Sadanand callelli 
Mother, the mother of Nikka, come up and take the; 
token.’ . ^ 
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Ve hlrbetter~°°'^ “ coming,’ began Lalla Ram Saran, 

But Murli didn’t him finish his sentence. He had ceased 
to hate his own firothp-hood now, though in his heart there 
loursed a wild tirade o( curses, imprecations and abuse for them 
It the humiliation ti.ey hacl inflicted on him just at the moment 
)f his tnuini)h. H(! bent forward in a post:ureV)f supplication 
and raised Iiis turban witli two hands and said: ^ 

‘Listen, brothers, 1 have put my turban at the feet of all of 
you. have this r,‘r<-niony. I have sinned. I have erred. You 
can beat my old head with your shoes. But let us have this 
I betrothal. I k ,sc i loy.s of the brotlierhood are my dear ones and 
near ones. 11 I difl not invite them it was because they felt 
bitter with me about the factory and the Io.ss of their trade A 
crow tried to .strut like a peacock, but, seeing his feet, wept and. 
cried. 1 liat is my conclition. Forgive me and let us go through 
with the ceremony. And at this his eyes filled with tears and 
he began t<. l.oa'l, O God, O Guru Nanak, please forgive my 
pns 1 he wrink cs of his finely chiselled old face gathered 
into a terrible knot of misery. ° 

‘Aclui, gi aiidlhther be patient, here is the offering of the 
hand of out- daughtca-, kausalya,’ said Ram Saran. 

<w -‘I said Sadanand. 

' Wat ahi ! Gorg atulation ; !’ everyone whispered, 
^nd (,okul Chand and Lai Chand, Devi Datt and the^ Arya 
lamaj jmest pnisented Nikka with a shining silver rupee each. 
Ciujn, and tlut mother of Nikka, standing demurely at the 
Ot tilt* stains, began to sing a ceremonial song in which 
Mehru s mother joined. o 

The high prit'st ol‘ tlm Arya Samaj began to recite a Sanskrit 
hymn, his t'yes do.sed and iiis face set as if in a blind effort to 
intuse into the eonipatiy the sense of seriousness of the ritual of 
neo-Hmduism a.s against the old. As he half opened his eyes 
and saw the company ainxious to depart, he began to mutter a 
iermon to thosi; pre.sent on the necessity of belief in the new 
.ommunuy. ‘Brothers, sisters, rich 6r poor, this auspicious 
:cremony of the betrothal of little Nikka, held according to the 
fitcs of the Arya Samaj, heartens us. For we Hindus of all 
.astes and creeds have united through the belief in the ancient 
loly books. Welcome, all men of all faiths who come to us. 
ut remember, we who haiVe insisted so much on the inner 
xpenence of the Spirit have foi^otten to be practical. Now 
e must support each other in this task by bringing about 
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adequate outer circumstances so that we can hel]) each other to i 
fulfil ounsclvcs iiiternally. , . . Om Shanti ! Sh.mti ! Shantl!’ ' 
Tins injunction for g^^tting ingctln'r in religion rose vaguely 
on the cn\st of the ihu]) smoke Ix.^fore iilin. 

Ihit from downstairs came tlu^ loud raiu'ous luim of the 
satirical tune : „ 

‘O grandpa, press my liinl.B ... 

I have been gathering s|)inaeli . . 

with which the thathiars were wont to laugh at t!ic head of their 
brotherhood. 


XX 

AWAKENED FROM HER SIESTA BY TUI*; SOEI' 'rKI’.AO OF ANANTA’s 
feet, lifting her startled eyes in iht* semi-dark of the room, 
Janki’s mouth formed the question, 'Now, what has happened?’ 
though she did not articulate it. During: his (sirlicr visit he had 
been silent l,)ut not so livid with rage. 

Atlanta hesitated for a monumt on the doorstefi, poised in 
thought even as lie sought to get ust‘d to die dark. 

He was not thinking so mucli as lie was in a trauma, torn 
with indecision, and in the grip of an indesciihahle nameless 
anger; a compound of sadness, fnistratinn ami a passionate 
disgust at his incompetence in .scatt<*ring ins frimids before lie 
was able to g(‘t tliem together and lead thma in a procession 
through the Bazar Kaseriun. 

‘You are so far away, I canH even .see youd ^Jatiki said. And 
then, with the directness of a wanton, she palttTl the edge of 
her tied and said ; ‘Gome and sit liere !’ 

Atlanta advanced and then stood shyly, Ids eyes drowned 
in tlic pools of her uncannily bright eyes, so oi>en and iiwitinj- 
they were against the hangdcmai look he wore. 

He breathed a heavy sigh ami tried to sliakr himself out of 
the torpor of his unfalhbnialile mood, i>ut he found hiimel 
still weighed down under the shadow of the great rage tk| 
possessed him. 

There was tlie tremor of a pale rose on the deliiaite curve ol 
her lips, accentuated by the gash of her face, at orie<‘ dc^sirabl 
and tragic. And to the mounting fumes of anger-i'iity that k 
felt for ^thc thathiars there waa added tlie rustling fear of til 
weird visions that had terrorized him m his dream* 
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‘Oh, take me on your breasts/ he wanted to say, ‘and rock 
me in peace. Oh, heal the pain that I feel at this betrayal. . . 

But like a drug addict he just stood by her bed, as though 
craving for the intoxication of his love-hatred, unable to explain 
to her the lack of pain between his sense of duty to the ideal of 
brotherhood in which he believed and the thirsting woe of his 
thathiar bnithrcn which fed on his liver’s blood. 

She lifted licrsdf on her elbow and stretched her right hand 
towards him, l)ut lie merely sat down on the edge of the bed 
away from her, absorbed, silent, asking himself: ‘What has 
happened? . . . What? . . . What?’ And he remained sus- 
pended in the tension as a wounded bird which pauses to discover 
a direction befoix!: fluttering away with flapping wings. 

In the silence which spread out before him, in the silence of 
his body listening to every sound and the agony of tight-stretched 
nerves, delving deep down for peace, Ananta felt the barrier 
between the looming chaos of his cremation-ground nightmare 
and the stormy scenes of the day breaking in tempestuous music 
of stranger pnignostications. Somewhere between the agonized 
dream of the early morning and the bursting tempers of this 
day someone was doomed. ‘Was it Janki or Karmo ... or 
he himself?’ But he dared not think of the final reality. He 
knew it would come some day, but he did not know the date on 
which he would iiave to face it. Anyhow, it was not so imminent, 
he felt, in his case as in the case of Janki. And out of his love 
of life he felt lumsclf immortal. Only he could hear the lilt of 
a haunting refrain about parting deep in his throat : 

‘O mother, one day wc have to go . . 

LckSI he should I)c drowned in the strange immobility of this 
jdespair, lest he should be consumed by the fears that burnt in 
Bs face, he got up and said : ‘Everything is going wrong today ! 
[When I came with your meal I had felt hopeful enough. I 
[thought I should enrol them in a union and then march them 
[up to the shop of Chaudhri Gokul Cliand and demand piece- 
work for all if there are no jobs in the^ factory. But Khushal 
phand sent me some money he owed me by Mehru, and it was 
pelivered in the presence of Ralia, Viroo and others. And now 
fkey think I am in the pay of Gokul Chand and Murli Dhar.’ ^ 

That shouldn’t make you hang your head down!’ Janki 
jaid. ‘Have faith in God !* 

‘O misery of the parched, sighing earth !’ he shouted. ‘O 
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hissing agony of damp dwellings on the narrow alleys th t 
swells like vipers in the braziers of men’s hearts ! . . . On! 
some pity in the souls of the people ! Pity, not 'Taith in God?’“ 
‘Are you going mad?’ she said. 

‘No,’ he said, shaking his head hysterically. ‘No. But thoss 
who hear the guns roaring on the distant corners of the earth and 
call them thunderclaps in heaven ; those who hr^ar the rumour ol 
catastrophe and call it prescience— do not know the affront 
they offer to the common love of men, do notscc^ the needs ani 
interests of men. . . And he looked at lutr acTrusingly. Sh 
had been his comrade in Bombay and had shaixxl his difficulties 
even though her knowledge of the outsickr world was fragmentarv 
And, as his comrade, she had come outside the shell of her owl 
self. So he had approached her for advice, pur<‘ly as a comrade 
They had had something that cnriclied, enliverned and elevatet 
their physical love for each other, and gave it an extraordinari 
meaning. But ever since their return to Amritsar slie had beei 
too ill to share his prcoccupation.s. And now she didn’t seen 
to understand at all, and he felt impatient with lier, as thougl 
they had already parted company or l)een sej)arated 

He edged away, grinding his teeth and muttcuing to himsel 
as though talking in his sleep : ‘Down lonely str(T‘ts in the village 
men walk like phantoms, their hearts lacerated by the scorpion 
of regret. And as they gather under the banyan tree over tii 
hookah, and as the cowdust hour settles into tlie dark, the' 
look into the smoky horizons and ask: “O sileiu'e of earth anl 
sky, what is the cause of this blight and what is to be done?’ 
They do not know, they do not know, llu^y cannot understand 
And there is no answer from heaven. . . 

‘God Almighty will answer them surely, on<' clay,’ said Janki 
disturbed. ‘He will destroy those who have brought this on us, 
‘God works in a mysterious way,’ said Ananta ironically 
‘in such a heartless way that the ominous owl alone has so fa 
taken pains to answer the peasants in thc‘ night. . . . Goi 
seems to have deserted the world— if ever He wei e there, helpini 
It along!’ ' ^ ‘ 

‘Don’t blaspheme, proud Anant Ram !’ 

< 7 famine in this land,’ Ananta shrieked 

and there are wars raging on the edge of the fartlu^st horizonj 
am yet my friends here will not stop extracting pain out of eacl 
other. Pain, pain, pain — there is such an orgy of suffering ii 
the world today ! 4nd yet how they torture each other !’ 
Janki looked at his elemented figure and realized, almost a 
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though it were a new revelation to her, that she had really never 
known the experience he was talking about, that from her 
comfortable childhood onwards she had suffered only from the 
arranged marriage to a man older than herself, and that, other- 
wise, she had gone on, not knowing what she wanted or where 
she was going, (expecting others to be responsible for her. Inside 
herself, of course, she had eocperienced many a pang of heartache 
the irritations of a surface existence as well as a sudden jolt at 
the knowledge; of the disease that was ravaging her. And' all 
that had made her imagine the cruelty of life in many ways 
But always she had suHlTcd in secret, and then, before she knew 
what was what, she had come to the end of her individual ex- 
perience with th<; certain knowledge of her impending death 
And since tlu-.n slu; had built a shell of self-protection round 
herself ;ind tried to save herself from hurts. 

Ananta had made the acquaintance of pain early, having 
been Iclt an oiphan. Hut he had wrestled with it and almost 
iconquerod it with his great capacity for happiness. And for a 
time he h.id legardctl it only as a part of experience, something 
jwhich made one grow, as when a person was ill his pain became 
ineiely the urgi; <>1 his body trying to get well. Since his mature 
l^ears, however, Ik- had seen it as the constant undertone of life, 
^most omniprescint whether he happened to be in Amritsar or 
hahorc, Clurdaspur or Mandi, Delhi or Bombay, a kind of grim 
joke, a leer, a putrid sewer running like an invisible drain 
beneath the i;arth, devotiring rats and cats and dead dogs as 
well as hiuntin 1 icings in its even sweep, and then flooding the 
jarth in sudden (;ruptions every now and then and laying it 
waste for generations. 

‘As I saw mothers sitting with their hungry children in the 
iust of the roadway this morning,’ he said in a soft tone, as 

i iugh, having spat his anger out, he was only talking aloud to 
nseir, as I saw the beggars whining on the footbridge, I 
errained that if I have never done anything in my life ever 
(ire, I shall help my kinsfolk to attain dignity and happiness. 

. “Akh, (lod grant you never to suffer so,” the beggars 
!d. And I resolved that, since I have been luckier than them, 
lall do something useful. ... All of us have the gift of this 
rt life, for I do not think there is any hereafter; and I felt 
t if only I could give it to the service of others rather than 
P it for my own selfish enjoyment, I should feel happier. . . . 
i who ccjuld I have served better than those men whom I 
d to despise at one time and to whom I came back f^om Bom- 
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bai full of unbounded love, and with a due sense of their izz 
as men, as my brothers.^ 

‘Are you really sure that you respect them as men or isi 
your inflated ego that desires pride and satisfaction and powe 
through this bhakti and service?’ 

Janki realized after she had said this how it would hurt him 
and she was ashamed of her words. Ananta turned to her wltl 
a half-suppressed indignation and said with a smile : 

‘You too, Janki— does no one believe in rne because I wa 
once a goonda?’ 

^ She felt sorry for him, and yet his righteousness had filled hei 
with a sense of mischief. 

‘You know,’ she said, ‘I saw so many people in your movemen 
in Bombai who were suffering from swelled heads that I an 
rather sceptical of everyone’s sincerity— including yours! 1 
don’t mean Comrade Joshi or Adhikari, but a great many ol 
the small organizers with their love of power and petty part) 
fanaticisms, coming lording it over the Coolies in the chmi 
flagellating the poor with words as though to make up for theii 
physical inferiority.’ 

‘You can hardly accuse me of tliat, what with my biceps!' 
Ananta cut in with a smile quickly. 

‘Oh no, how stupid of me to forget!’ Janki mocked. ‘Youn 
is a mental weakness— isn’t it!’ 

‘Of course, you brought all your knowledge of the ®ato 
bear on the wonderful work you carried out in organizing the 
women of Bombai, didn’t you?’ he parried, with a l>iting mockery, 

Janki sank back with a laugh. Then, her eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, she sighed and said : 

‘Somehow my illness has torn away all the sheaths with which 
I used to wrap myself as a woman, even as it has left my bones 
bare of flesh. And I can see through all the disguises and pre- 
tences of my life before I make my peace with God. ... As I 
he here day and night, I think of my childhood, which extended 
over twenty-five years, and over the last three years of my you4 
with you, and now of my bedridden old age. , . . And, though 
I try not to think of people bitterly, I have certainly begun 4 
think of all those who deny us freedom clearly. First of all my 
parents, who created me not because they loved each other but 
bccau^ they considered it a duty to the race, and who regardel 
me, when I was born, ^ a curse because I was a girl. Then my 
husband and his relations, who were more concerned with Af; 
dowry I brought than with me. Later, when the owner ofmyi 
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house had died, society considered me as one who should be 
dead to all impulses and live only to worship the memory of 
my lord and master. Do you remember the things that were 
said all over the Punjab because I ran away with you? The 
followers of the Mahatma in Bombai who believed in freedom, 
yet despised me because I was not married to you. I admit most 
of the comrades accepted me as a comrade, but I always felt that 
some definitely regarded me as a prostitute who would open her 
legs to anyone. . . . The women who came organizing us 
seemed to me to be devoted to the ‘‘cause” only because of some 
man whom they admired and wanted to obey and for whom they 
had spiritually substituted the movement for fear of becoming 
|)hysically attached , and they certainly left me out of everything 
as a not-very-respectable person because of my life with you ! 

, . . You will forgive me, therefore, if I began to see through 
the vanities which made them call by the name of devotion 
what was the desire to bully people because of some personal 
grudge they had against life. . . . Power and trickery and 
falsehood and backbiting seemed to me to mar what was a 
struggle for Truth, for giving them their dignity, for teaching 
them to live in action, as Arjuna in the Gita enjoined us. . . . 
That is the reason why I failed, why I could not organize anyone 
at all. And I feel sorry for you because I know that the Truth 
in you revolts at the petty insinuations of your brethren, because 
you have wonderful things in you, light and strength ^nd love, 
and because ’ 

‘And because I lack patience and courage!’ Ananta inter- 
erupted, censuring himself as though by way of penance. ‘I 
'should not have allowed myself to be provoked by their doubts 
about me. I should have enrolled their names in a book and 
told them a little about their rights in the new brotherhood of 
Trade Unionism. Perhaps I should have begun with you long 
ago, though with your religion you would Aever listen ’ 

‘All that talk about hours and Wages and bread is illusion, a 
web woven by spiders to trap the flies if it is not accompanied 
by love of something higher. I think you arc right if you think 
we need patience, but I suspect all this talk about courage.’ 

As she said this, her face seemed a mask of resignation, her 
body limp as if she had accepted the slavery inevitable to life 
and was merely waiting for the release which death would bring. 

Ananta went over to her and stroked her forehead. Inside 
him he was straining to get near her, though he thought that 
her own misaries had tainted her viiioa. 
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‘May I sacrifice myself for you,’ he consoled her. ‘I ^^1,1 
I could take your fever on myself. So that — so that 
could be spared to relish a little more than merely the suffenn 
that has so long been your portion. . . . For, if Arjuna said 
“Live in action”, then he meant us to fight against falsehooc 
constantly, in spite of the odds against one. Only thus can thf 
balance between “good” and “evil” be kept in this world. 

‘For aught I know you may even have courage !’ Janlci said 
laughing gaily. And then she added with a sigh : ‘But I havt 
made my peace with God and am ready to go any time He wants 


‘You almost make me believe in the otiusr woiid, with yom 
talk of going away,’ Ananta said with his catching, gurdins 
laugh to drown her sighs and her forebodings of doom. ® 
_ ‘I am not worthy,’ she said, restraining him with a reriouj 
mien. ‘And I don’t say this out of self-pity. For there is no 
time to lose if these men are to be saved, however unworthv 
they are ’ ' 

‘Or perhaps because we ai-e all very unworthy,’ said Ananta 
rising. He was certain now that his torment was due to his 
lack of patience and lack of courage. For, as far as roguishness 
selfishness, stupidity, suspicion and stubbornness went, he had 
been no different from the others until lately. And if he had 
been saved at all it was through his hope for a “Revolution” after 
which men would find a new way of living, in which they would 
discover a new brotherhood, away from the pettiness created by 
the miseries of the present, by the greed of profit-makers and the 
lust for power of the Sarkar. . . . lissentially, he felt that he 
had d^covered a fresh kinship with his thathiar brothers, 
especially after his return from Bombay, as though one had to 
p away to learn to love the world’s jioor before one could 
love the poor at home. How happy they had all been eatint 
m together ! It seemed to him now like the good 

old akashti holidays when they were all young together and 
used^to cook goats’ hea.ds and drink English port wine to their 
hearts content. After all, he realized that was the instinctive 
reeling of brotherhood which united him to tfunn. 

I am sorry now I lost my temper,’ he said, purged of all 


Well then, go and say “I put my head at your feet” to them,’ 
Janki aiuwered, her eyes closing against her will through the 
waves of heat Aat floated in Wvy sheen music above her, 
Illusory layen of oppression seeking to drown her while she lay 
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wrapped in comprehension and serenity. ‘Rages are wasteful ^ 
she mumbled as She half opened her eyes, cahS and tired. ’ 
Anyhow, I must not strain your health,’ he said. ‘You must 
have your siesta. And perhaps I shall go and see whether Xy 
have got some flour at Mohkam Chand’s shop ’ ^ 

iway.^ then tiptoed 


XXI 

WHEN HE GOT TO THE Gl^IN-SHOP ANANTA FOUND NOT SO MUCH 
a queue of the kind with which he had become familiar in 
Bombay, but a crowd of men who had besieged the closed donr*? 
of ae store. Back to back, eager, shoving, /.JZg 37ho “» 
ag™, swaymg ijs „de and that, wia ripJltS of enSes and S 
rising from then lips and dying on the edges of the thick atmo- 
Sphere, they filled the square. 

In this land where for hundreds of years men had lived 
undei the shadow of a great uncertainty, where layer upon layer 
of heiU and fear and doubt lay sweating on the faces of the people 
men did not respect the bribe-taking policeman and wL be’ 
corning tired of considering each other. So they trampled on 
each other s corns and stretched their hands out £or the^ wants 
higher and higher, anxious to grasp the least little remnant of 
security for themselves m an inclement world where no one 
expected iriuch help from another, in which the charity of the 
old world had been broken without being replaced by a new 
tenderness. And as the Sarkar seldom gave much, except orders 
Md injunctions, asking the populace not to do this and not to 
do that on pain of conviction, and as the agents of the Sarkar 
were like accumulations of lice on their heads extracting pain 
now slowly, now with a sudden jab, men ran around, hardened 
into an attitude of despair, from which they emerged either in 
their prayers to the various gods, who liberated everyone from 
earthly bonds, or when they were roused into ‘the assertion of 
their manhood by soine impending disaster, and then reached 
out to each other with desperate curses, imprecations and 
obscenities. The manners of hell were certainly not improved 
by the universal fear that gripped men, the fear of tonaorrow 
that Spread like the doom of a final reckoning on the wings of 
a rumour of widespread war, plague, cholera, fever and famin#. 
in the other parts of Hindustan. And no one could accept life 
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Open?’ the Mussulman said. ‘We have already shouted to that 
Mahajan, Mohkam Chand, to open the shop. He has got iron 
bars fixed outside and he is secure in his house. And one cannot 
ask for what one cannot demand. That is the law.’ 

‘A rich man’s house has a back door as well as a front door/ 
said Ananta, ‘even as words are round but action square.’ 

‘Yes, but it is a long way about — the back door to Mohkam’s 
house!’ said the Mussulman. ‘Anyhow, the man who sells 
grain and lends money on interest will not give us charity.’ 

‘Ohe, there it is — not far/ said the Hindu midget. ‘But 
there is a poolcia in the square.’ 

‘You come with me/ Ananta said. Then he suddenly 
caught a glimpse of his friends and shouted : ‘Oh, there’s Ralia. 

. . . Ohe, Ralia — ohe, Dine — ohe, where is Viroo? . . .’ 

‘We are dying!’ answered Ralia, struggling to get out of 
the crowd. 

‘Gome with me !’ shouted Ananta, and led towards the lane. 
The men he had been talking to remained passive. They had 
not much energy left and much less faith. 

But as Ananta moved swiftly on his feet, his friend Ralia, 
who believed in the capacity of the rogue to perform prodigies 
of courage, began to tear the crowd to come to him. 

The men now watched the advance in the soft hush of a 
decisive moment. Then, eager, irking at each other, cursing, 
talking, shouting abuse, their eyes set on Ananta, they began to 
hurtle after him blindly, with a grim litheness as though of 
tigers about to leap on their prey. That which was struggling 
in their jagged nerves, in the twangs of their soul-wants as a 
possible course of action, seemed to have emerged in Ananta’s 
sense of direction. . . . ‘Kill Mohkam, the rape-mother! 
Beat him !’ they shouted. . . . ‘Bring him out from where he 
has gone into his mother’s! Catch him !’ 

But as the swelling crowd pressed behind Ananta, already 
he knew that the action upon which he had launched would 
prove abysmal. For the rich do not leave their homes unguarded, 
and Seth Mohkam Chand had had an iron gate fixed at the . 
opening of the lane ever since the days when a crowd had burnt 
his home twenty-five years ago in the Martial Law days because 
he had condoned Dyer’s shooting at Jallia.nwallah Bagh and 
taken refuge behind British bayonets in Amritsar fort. 

There was a hillman warden with a loaded double-barrelled 
gun and his 1914-1918 medals standing behind the iron railings, 
taking aim. 
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blazing in his eyes. ‘Think before you act! Ohe think!’ 

But the swerving mass had now broken up. And the 
strongest, quickest and most muscular men were ascending the 
platform of Mohkam Chand’s shop and charging while the 
weaker meinbers of the flock slipped and shrieked as they were 
trodden underfoot. ^ 

‘Ohe, look— ohe, see what you are doing !’ Ananta shrieked 
Look at wamon greed in the oscillation of those hands! 

on him !’ said another man left behind 
Oh, theft! Ohe, theft! Ohe, robbery in daylight! May 
Allah save us!’ another person echoed. ^ 

‘Ohe, the poolc !’ someone shouted. ‘The policias >’ 

Ananta could see Ralia struggling over a bag of flour with a 
swarthy Sikh, and he knew that if the looters were caught thev 
would be m lor it. V\roo, the Hack God, was trying to scramble 
up to the platform, while taller men were leaping up and breaking 
Viroo^^ l^ina Tamer . Lane was restraining 

Mohkam Chand came out and beat his head and shouted ■ 
Oh, I am being looted! I am ruined! . Ohe, come to vou^ 
senses, you two ! . . . Oh, see, folks, how hooligans have turned 
on the honest, turning the streets into the haunts of banditry 
for him someone completed Mohkam’s sentence 

As Ralia and the Sikh still pulled at the Khalsa’s long hair. 
Ananta, sensing the arriyal of the police, rushed towards the 
platform in a feverish haste and tugged at Ralia’s tunic to release 
him from the grip of the Sikh. ‘Oh, poison of abject want, you 
have made this land of love into a jungle!’ he muttered as^he 
stood helpless and unable to detach the two men. ‘Ohe folks 
stop them!’ , ’ * ’ 

fell back and off the platform, and Ananta 
pthered him into his arms. But Ralia still held the Sikh by 
[his long hair. ' 

Ohe, let go, the poolc! the poolc!’ people warned them. 

But the concentration of hatred in Ralia’s face showed that 
he was deaf to any cautionary call. For the Sikh, though a 
comparatively smaller man in build, was a wiry fellow and had 
apparently been roused by the insult to his religion implied in 
sacred hair. And Ralia, being the weaker- 
willed of the two, was seeking to bolster up his faith with kU the 
torce of ms arms- 

After struggling in vain to separate them, Ananta stood aside, 
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not knowing wliat to do. He Iiad felt the grim litheness nf 
tremendous physical power when he had led the crowd 
the lane and hack, because he instinctivelv knew and 
foresee that they would all fillow him, but when it cameM? 
stiiblKirn • hghters grinding their t<-eth and muttering cun! 
under their breath as they wrestled likt? hill aoals head to 
aiming and hitting and missing, he could not tell' what H? 
wrongs and humiliations agaitist life ami each other, anartfmi 
the Hour, urged them to tlicir furious match. The cruel temn” 
l,y ,]„■ hm, u,„l "D.-vil lak.- ,l„. i.in.l.,,; 
of he crowd, oppre.ssc<l Ananta and he beg.an to move awa 
Hut hen he rnard die loot.stcps of the policeman and came bad 

loolc! ! oolcia r HusIkmI whisjx^r I'an throu,i:»’h 

Aiicl tilmost cveryomt earne ttvi standstill, while some of tin 
mor(! frightened seiirru^d away. 

_‘Oh, Jloldm- Jan Muhammad, I have heam looted,’ com 
plained Seth Mohkam Chtuid. 

_ T,eave go of each other, ohe, and eonii' to the police 
with me! Jan Muhammad ordered Ralia ami the Sikh. 

The 0])ponents ndeased their hold on each other' 
they still spat threats tind foul tihuse. 

How mucdi have they looted?’ the policeman asked Mobkai 
Chand. And how many have died throniji that firing’’ 

Nothing has been looted nor anyone killed,’ Ananta ai 
swereci But if he will not open his shop till midday, and therf 
is no flour m people’s homes, do you lesiiect thmn to wait tl 
he ha.s finished making love to hjs wife before he comes outtc 
serve them?’ 

|Ohc, don’t bark!’ Jan Muhammad snarled at Ananta. 

Who IS doing the barking?’ Ananiji a.sked. 

As Jan Muhammad’s voice had souudtnl v<*ry much life 
that of a watchdog, the crowd huighetl. 

You come with me to the police station!’ Jan Muhanunail 
turned to Ananta. 

‘Ohe, what talk is this ! Look, folks !’ Dina .said. 

He has done nothing !’ Viroo prot(‘sted. 

Your truncheon doa not impress me,’ Ananta said 1 
you want to control people you must first fill tlu ir Ik IHcs!’ 

ihc poUceraan looked towards Mohkam Chand for furthtt 
directions. 

^ I would like a policeman to be on duty here,’ said Mohkjm 

'ruf ^ a™”® *he people in a ouetf 

in«i the flour comes. At this rate my life it not safe.’ 
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‘You inquire about that at the police station!’ said Jan 
Muhammad, shaking his head. 

‘What about the flour now? Give us a rupee’s worth, Seth '’ 

‘Ohe, give for the sake of my hungry children !’ 

^Ohe, for the sake of God P 

The voices of the crowd were echoed and re-echoed and 
multiplied by other appeals. 

The flour hasn t come yet,’ shouted Mohkam at the top of 
his voice with a sudden finality. ‘Go, and don’t eat my head. 
Come back after five o’clock.’ '• 

For a moment a terrible hush fell upon the crowd, a silence 
between the shocked awareness of the men and the next call to 
action, the critical word which was to send them hurtling for- 
ward to wreak the vengeance that welled in their blazing eyes 
and crushed hearts. 

But the expected word never came. Instead the policeman 
raised the baton m his right hand and said, ‘Now go, there is 
no flour here !’ And he began to press them back. 

And, as if they were all mesmerized by the uplifted arms of 
the law in that ci ucial moment which was the gap between the 
will and the act, the crowd began to fall back and disperse 
impotent witjh a suppressed rage, purple with the sun’s heat,’ 
the agony of frustration, and yet disintegrated by the word of 
command. 

Ananta stood his ground for a while out of sheer bravado. 
Then he felt the shadow of the boundless monster, which had 
darkened the world before his eyes again and again this morning, ' 
hovenng over him, this time a compound of animal fear, dim 
uncertainty, and the demons of superstition evoked in him by 
his stepmother’s babblings and Janki’s fever. . . . Dizzily he 
waved his protective arm towards Ralia and Dina and Viroo 
and said, ‘Come, wisdom’s dog smells the threshold of the 
house of plenty and goes away ! Gome, we have to form that 
union. . . 

‘Don’t talk so much, and go home if you value your life,’ said 
the policeman to Ananta, before he turned to scatter the other 
men with the baton raised in his hand. ‘And who did the 
pring? I want that man to come to the police station with me,’ 
pe continued as the men were dispersing. 

‘Oh, Holdar Sahib, forgive him,’ said Mohkam. ‘It was my 
patchman. . . .’ And he beckoned the policeman into the shop. 
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*0 you who walk like a She fx-acock 
O that I might bt‘Come th(‘ Hr piauxx k 
To your She |K?acork! . . . I»i<*h<)o, pichoo, pihu! , , 

Yomo LAI, CIIAND SAN(5 mm TUK LI-VIsR OK a VOLUPTUARY’ 

smile on his f:u:(‘ us he emitted a vul;-;:!!- ‘i)i‘''hkan’ sound fr™ 
his hps at the ttiil end of tlu^ refrain. ” 

'Fhe olijeet of his adoration was a liride, d<;cked in a peacod 
Knxn Benarsi skirt and af)ink silk head-eloth, as she walked oi 
luT high-heeled shoes behind her mother-in-law. She was oik 
of the first beauties who was passing tlirough Bazar Kaseriai 
on the way to take the air in one of the cool 'halls of the Golden 
Temple at the end of the afternoon, hbr it was getting on to 
wards five when the water-carriers sprinkleii cold water on tk 
roads and the devoted sweepers in Dnrbai- Sahib 
wa.shing the maride floor of the temple. And to the sedentary 
gallants wdio sat on tin; worn cushions of their shops she was a 
light relief from the o|)pre,s.sion of clammy heat iluring a day 
devoid of customers. ' 

At a cautionary glance from lier motlier-in-law the bridi 
drew the edge of her head-cloth on to lier whole face and went 
her way. 

‘Ohe, beautiful ones . . .’ muttenai Sri Ram, the assistant 
of Seth Goku! Ghand, with an artificijtl sigh from the Chaudtiri'i 
shop opposite. 

On being Included for praise in this unwautt'd compliment, 
the mother-in-law also became selt-consdous and» demurelj 

drawing her own head-cloth on to her liarhead, waited fork# 
daughter-in-law to catch up with her. 

‘Oh, may I die for you!* Lai Ghand called iifter the women, 
chagrined because they had not rescinded to his overtures and 
with a ^cat deal of rude emphiMis m his voice. 

Hai, what blandishments!’ sighed the other gallant, Sn 
Ram. And then he called loudly to Lai Chatid tieross the strertl 
by way of an indirect joke : ‘What is the pricet of silk in tlit»| 
da’jm, brother? . . . What price?’ 

Ohe, behave yourself!’ shouted Seth (Jamiham Das, anoll 
taler, as he got uo from the <rfge of the drain under the po 
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'Yes, look at him!’ laughed Lai Chand. Xook at the sacred 
thread round the ears of the killjoy 1 But lust, fire and itch, these 
are not concealed T 

‘Ohe, is there no one to restrain them from poking fun at 
other people?’ said Gansham Das, advancing towards the shop 
of Chaudhri Gokul Chand even as he adjusted his loin-cloth. 
‘Look, folks, they have raised their heads to the skyl’ 

‘Your thread, ohe Khushkil’ Sri Ram took up the joke 
about the orthodox manner adopted by Gansham Das in 
protecting himself against pollution by wrapping the sacred 
thread round his ear, 

‘Better than losing caste as you and the Chaudhri have done 
by going to the betrothal ceremony of those dirty thathiars 1’ 
said Gansham Das. His real objections to their ribald manner 
was prompted by rumours of their lapse from orthodoxy a little 
while ago. 

‘Since you have put two hundred rupees into the same 
factory as Murli Dhar, the head of the thathiar brotherhood, 
you are equally tainted by contact with the low thathiars!’ 
commented Lai Chand. ‘We are all boiling in the same pot.’^ 

‘Ohe, I don’t want to talk to you 1 Where is the Chaudhri !’ 
raved Seth Gansham Das, touched to the quick by this reproach, 
till the wrinkles on his old face cracked the ochre and white lime 
caste mark which he had imprinted on his forehead in the morn- 
ing. And the fury of his voice broke the stillness which exhaled 
from the heat through the length of the Bazar. 

Chaudhri Seth Gokul Chand, who had been having an un- 
easy siesta on the cool marble platform at the base of the banyan 
tree with some other dealers because of the heat and the abund- 
ance of flies, awoke as Gansham Das raised his voice. 

‘What has happened?’ he said, rising, red-eyed with the 
anger of unquenched sleep. 

‘These boys have raised their heads to the sky !’ said Gansharn 
Das. ‘Your assistant Sri Ram and that nephew of yours, Lai 
Chand !’ 

Seth Gokul Chand yawned drowsily and gazed at the dull 
yellow and green foliage of the banyan tree and then at the still 
dozing men on the platform, ’which was strewn with fallen leaves 
like a carpet of dead gold. 

This lack of interest on the part of the Chaudhri id^ed old 
Gansham Das, who rushed up, cursing loudly and prayiiig 
devoutly to awaken the other dealers. 

‘Ohe, awake, dead ones, rapers of your daughters^ awake 
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and witness the infamy which the head of our brotherhood i I 
practising! . . . Look, folks, how (Jokiil Clhand’s assistant anil 
nephew liavc insulted me and how he sits then' w ithout so mucli 
as opening his mouth to rebuke them. Live not iti the city ruled 
by those who hetniy religion! Hey Isliwar! Iley Parmatman! 
Hey Swami! After spoiling our caste too! Surely youarcDot 
going to stand for this sudden Imsiness of smoking hookah and 
drinking wtUer with Murli, the head of the thathitir community? 

I’he sleepy detders o|)eiu!d their eyes involuntarily with tk 
sudthtnness of Chmsham Das’ outburst atul murmured tk 
various ntimes of Hod to e.'teh other in low, qmivering tones ol 
awe- 

‘I thought, Lidhi ({unshtun Das, tlmt you were tumoyed vitl 
us jibout something else,’ stiid Ltd ('.hand. ‘So why wake tk 
dead?’ 

‘You arc not only Iechers_ Init are spoiling our religion? 
Ganshtim Das said, waving his haiuls furiously, ‘[.nok, folh, 
one man’s home Ininis down, anti they think it is good fun!’ 

‘Ohe, Seth (lansham Dtts,’ ctijoletl tiokul tlhand to appeast 
the old man’s wrath. ‘I'hese boys are young :uul foolish. I 
shouldn’t mind them.’ 

‘But what about your visiting the house of Murli Dhat, 
shameless one 1 Next you will l>e_ giving your daughter ii 
marriage to a bellow.s-blowing tlmthiar.’ 

‘Oh, grandpa, don’t get angry,’ answered Gokul with a grin, 
‘Times have changed.’ Ami then he wavetl to Sri Ram and 
said, ‘Give me the hookah, t)hc boy, so that Seth GanshamDai 
can have a pulf or two.’ 

‘I’d rather drink urine than .siiiiske hookah with one who hat 
soiled his mouth with the foml ami wjiter of Mttrli !’ _ The oldl 
man’s caste susceptibilities had been hurt, ami his objection In 
the lewd jokes of Lai Chand and Sri R:im luid merely beel 
bubbles of froth on the surface of a deeper rcsenlmcnt. ‘Looi|! 
folks, they have spoiled, our religion and talk if lepers hav^ 
lice. . * •’ . . I 

‘That is exactly what I wa.s saying to the Chaudhri before! 
went to sleep,’ said another dealer, ntuned Mimek Chan^^ 
tall, lean fellow with a nose like the iieak of :i^ pelican. ‘TBe| 
are an underhand lot, these coppcrsmillis. 'I'hey fairly scm 
one. wiA their slyness. On the one hand they ask ChaudM 
Cxokul Chand to eat and drink with them and on the other hw 
they arc thick with those “soshialists” who want to share a 
oroperty and all women.’ 
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of°th?^5S“*‘ “'* *' bdWbWm »=’on 

S^ZloT' bitterly. ‘The samrcaTe'^a^dThl 

same Wood They will smash everything to smithereens 

io. your Sei 

ru^urg teu eyor a, Uro hullabaloo cLaJTy S 

embTOoS;’’ ?w Gotril Chand, scratching his head 

the best of a bad fob Th^ 

i W**"*; >^‘‘1- ™ ?' 'oeodrar with 
caste and low caste in the trams. We draw water frntr. hf 

Insmw^ W? “ff'*"' » •«■* controlled by a MnssahntS 

offeedincT ili« il 5 W winch I am a member, is thinking 

£c“£ “ r «;S”tLt^rrf H 
f.°dl72=rpf£7-.s'^SMt“saf^^ 

sistent flies which buzzed^ around him. ^ ® 

Tvr„rf/ them are boycotting Chaudhri 
^ind nn un' ^^.5 R^'^t)lution,’ insited Si Chand 

ins Gansham Das, turn- 

Aevra^^i" j since you joined these 

.'Whoremongers and kaLbis T 

?e^re”d hTs Sroi? of Kucha Billimaii Tto he 

aid- ‘There^^ ®^®ot significantly. 

There is Sadanand, the son of Murli Dhar, coming’ 

lireS^rfrom^hiiTs Gansham Das hissed^at the 

'""Attempt and howled: ‘Spoilers of our SeP 
*Jten he began to walk back towards his shop, 
here is a great deal in what he says, you know, Chaudhriji,’ 
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opined some of the newly awakened dealers, all speakinsat 
so that there was a strange hubbub as of a beehive before sw?r!!’ 
ing-time. A beggar-woman advaneeil with a fly-infested rui 
m her arms and put her hand out for alms whik- she whineH , . “ 

‘Go, go,’ Gansham Das shouted at her. ‘(Jo to that SadaS 
whose son has been betrothed today. And empty the eoff,:« r 
that friend of the thathiars, Khushal Chand, who is enmi'* 
with him, the casteless!’ is coming 

‘Oh, of course, Seth Gansham Das is as pure as ummnW 
sweets, brothers,’ Kushal Chand said with a smile. 

‘Ohe, come to your senses, leper! Your uncle won’t tend, 
you manners— I will!’ .said old Gaiusham Das, and raised 
right hand to strike Khiishtd Cluind. 

‘Ohe! Ohe! Grandpa! Ohe!’ 

1 , TK ®^““**'* ^'sb'ained the old man, thbugh he 

bubbled with anger and muttered, ‘Low thathiars.’ 

Ihink of the peojilc wc have pushed out of employment 
suddenly and not of their caste!’ said Kiislml Glumd, confrontins 
the old men. 1 hat is what I havti bt'en saying to hiadanand too 
And if you are too used to seeing the thathiars in dirty loin-cloths 
think of the misery and sunken-jawetl death of thousands of 
men through famine in the villages. Dogs :md jaektils are said 
to be howling over the putrid fk‘sh and hone.s of carcases in the 
countryside while we arc bickiu-iug over caste staaiples. These 
thathiars will soon be feeding on grtiin pieke'd uii fis )in chmg-heaps 
And then you will have disease spretiding to your own hom 
lor disease is no respecter of caste, and malaria tifllicts the ridi 
and the poor alike.’ ^ 

‘Leper!’ repeated Gansham Das, ;md walked away to his ^ 
shop with a contemptuous wave of his hands. 

‘I agree with the boy,’ said Chandhri ( Jokul Chand. ‘In 
the Munapical Commettce” in the I'own Hall, WC know a 
little more than people know in this Bazar and wc have to 
torm many of our prejudices and face certain hard questions.’ 

I think Seth Gansham Das has catight the itch, but I don’t 
agree with^ that boy, either, Chaudhri Gokul Chand,’ said 
Sadanand. Kushal is taking like those hooligans and goondas 
who call themselves socialists and who go prating about Revo- 
mtion in Bilhmaran— Ananta and that Sikh poet returned from 
^oos. Mah^ha Hans Raj is a sensible man and a Congressman, 
c^tHed Satyapal is the devil’s own son !’ 

•lAiu IS another dog barking,’ said dealer Manek Chand, 
What has happened to everyone today?’ 
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‘All of you are sitting here as if nothing has happened * said 
Sadanand. Trae the sun is shining exactly as it did yesterdav 
but there has been something happening in BillirSrS wS 
will disturb our siesta for many days unless we act together.’ 

X/f ^ understand what you are all talking about ’ said 
Manek Chand, sleepy and taciturn. ® “ 

‘Equally incornprehensible to me,’ said another dealer 
‘Have you all drunk hemp or gone mad?’ ucaier. 

Khushal Chand. 

• 1 Uncle Gokul Chand. You are where your thinking 

is. Ihmk and decide, not about who is to go to Hard™"! 
purify hiinself for breaking caste rules, but wLt you arrgoW 
to do for those jobless men there.’ The very natmalness of S 
manner gave him a certain self-confidence aL made his worl 
ring through the drowsy atmosphere. 

Ghaudhri Gokul Chand remained silent. But old Seth 
Gan^^m Das walked up to the banyan tree again. 

r" j*; ^ bloodthirsty hound !’ he shouted, brandishing 

rh small hubble-bubble in the direction of Khush^ 

Chand. He is one of those wicked “soshialists” who meet in 
the houses of prostitutes inside Rambagh gate. They drink 

Harnam Dasr ^ ® windows of the bunga of s£it 

Gansham Das is right,’ said Sadanand. ‘These 
soshahsts frequent the lowest haunts. And they are spoiling 
our children with their wicked ideas.’ puiung 

Except for Gansham Das and Sadanand, the whole company 
burst into a spontaneous laugh. Sadanand’s strange confiima- 
option Gansham Das, who had but recently 

by a vicious attack on Sada- 
nand .s father, Chaudhn Murli Dhar, made the whole issue of 
caste ridiculous. 

Lacking the zeal and fanaticism necessary to stick to their 
superior status in orthodox religion, and equally devoid of the 
de.sire to achieve nobility, the Kaseras laughed at the two prigs 
P^f*^ themselves which sympathized with 
eitfter of them. Habit is second nature, but nature is first habit, ■ 
and when humanity breaks through laughter is contagious. 

When the merriment had subsided, Ghaudhri Gokul Chand 
said simply: 

‘Prothera, there is a great travail in our land today. And I 
am not sure that Oandhiji was not right when he said : “If there 
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IS war, in its wake will come famine. For war is evil ” a j 
although we have opened a factory and are doin-r Goverr,;^^ 
work, I, for one, can see that the Sarkar does not wish m2 
However, we have to bide our time. .-V g. ,od 1 )nsiness is not K 
on love or hatred, it cun only be built by good onctSS 
And we cannot live in a no man’s lan.l, doing n<,thiiw tUl7 
world settles down. Tliat is why I .-.m. i, is .io ns, idk i* 
caste scruples any more, nor is it a.,>- ns,; p.-rs,-euting th,>se L' 
■ lars who have become unemployed through tlu« fiugory we hi! 
opened, but we must give them jobs in industry T mi f 
giving than piecework, even ifw,-'l,.se a litil,- th.-mby tZS 
the lack ol d,>mand for utensils, until we can lin,l rooni f,,.- 

ofthmUn th. factory . . I d,,- rtoi;”'" £ 

this morning to take delivery of new mat,u-ials ti.r th,- fa<n<Vrv al 
I telephoned again tins afternoon, l.m th,* goods 1 Ja !! 

romewherc on the way. So 1 suggest that’ we fall Ananta^ 
Ralia and others here and explain the whol,- thing t,) tliem.’ ' 
But Chaudhn Ghund, they an* out for our bloodi’ 

said Sadanand. Ihey are talking d.igiter.s and spitting poisoi} 
Ihey prevented the l,;w lliathiars we had invital to th,- (rrmoi 
of my son’s betrothal Irom coming to ,>ur hous,- and noX 
arc planning to ask the boys in the fartorv to g,, o„ strike 
I don t know who this boy Stuyapal Ls. but h,' iias lift,-,! his head 
high and no one seems able to restrain him. not ,.ven so resnecS 
a person as Mahasha Hans Raj An,l that r,,!u • AniS 

wants to organize them into a union!’ 

‘T /™fy>’™ered Gokul.with a final wave of the hand 

negmiate with them m the proper manner * 

The realism of Ghaudhri Gokul Ghand’s talk snreatl the weh 

S ’c»s‘ s r "f'wiS 

mist coytied their eyes, and their temtiles throbiied with a 
uickenm^ which had destroyed the ennui. 

oJ the dagger 

thdr J>:we liren wrecked, 

it Si and with 

Sds ? *■ in your 

Goddess of Zib^^ together, Anti, however much the 

together 

or men, however much you wish to divide tlicm, they wiU fom 
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the umon. Why- you so surprised that they hate us? ta/u 
shouldn t they talk of Revolution when they have suffer^>,t 

worst indignities and humiliations at our hands?’ the 

Ohe hacha ! hacha ! Don’t talk so much and come anH a 
us some ledgers for a change !’ his brother Lai Ghand interrum^J 
The faces of the other dealers were preoccupied, as th^f 
doubts about this new development in their narrc^ 

‘I am afraid,’ began dealer Manek Chand, ‘that 

Turn your fear into the wUl to do some good business 
your fear will cease to exist,’ cut in Chaudhri Gokul Ghand ^ 
^is^reants !’ said Seth Gansham Das irritahlv 
^ through the murk of pollution fitZ 

and then confronting us with the spectre of Revolution !’ ” ^ 

is this P<^lution, Uncle Gansham Das,’ said Sadanand ‘it 
lio-w ^ ^ Revolution that you should consider. May ’the 
Jxghtning smite those raving curs I’ ^ 

a Revolution, then I’d better no 

Chand KSSnd!' Khu^hil 

Sadanand gritted his teeth and hung his head. 

Cthaudhri Gokul Chand grinned. * 

th. ^ 7 *^ awkward silence. Then the sound of 

the Chaudhri s hubble-bubble gurgled across the street, split' the 
air, and released the pent-up tension. ^ 

h Chand wiped the sweat off his face and, phewins- a 

hot stale breath, walked away in the direction of Billimaran. ^ 


XXIII 

THE FATIGUE OF Tm STRENUOUS DAY AS WELL AS THE OPPRESSION 

or spnng heat had overcome Ananta almost as soon as he had 

half-dark of the marble-floored 
MnKk^^ of the small_ shrine of Kali after the abortive visit to 

been sound asleep 

nen a little ant whose way he seemed to have barred stun^him 
on the cheek. He had awakened and then fallen off into a second 
Slumber, not so perfect as the first and disturbed by short stabs 
oi dreaiTO. ... He was trying to balance himself on some 
tele^aph wires outside what looked like Cheharta Station in a 
position so precariously like the dancer on a trapeze that he was 
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firightened of falling and awoke with a throbbing head. He did 
not rise from where he lay, and sought to trace back the wisps 
of dreams that now seemed to have evaporated* There was bit 
in which he had been on the point of embracing Gauri, the wife 
of Ralia, who had been advancing naked towards him. ^ ‘Ralia 
would murder me if he knew/ he thought, ^ and cut the vision. 

From where he lay he could see Ralia seated three yards 
away on a strip of carpet spread right in the street, playing cards 
with Bali the grocer and Khushal Ghand, the nephew of 
Chaudhri Gokul Ghand. 

‘Wonders never cease,’ he muttered, to see the suspicious 
Ralia condescending to play with Khushal. . . . But what was 
that bit about Dina Tamer Lane, flying through the air he had 
seen — T may not be able to walk straight,’ Dina had said, ‘but 
I can fly anywhere I like. I can fold my legs up and levitate at 
will.’ And, lo and behold, the limp lord was actually soaring. 
Though where, Ananta could not remember. ... Was it a 
crowd of people whom he had seen towards the end? He 
remembered he had walked away in the opposite direction to 
some people, and then, being pursued, he had mounted the 
telephone pole and begun to walk on the wire and nearly fallen, 

He turned on his ahn and saw the giant greasy black image 
of the Goddess Kali, embossed in the wall in the alcove. She 
held a sword in one hand, a trident in the other, her tongue was 
bulging, her eyes red and glaring, while the incense burned 
before her, wrapping her in a mysterious cloud of smoke and 
making her seem more sinister than ever. He wondered if it 
was not his secret fear of this image that had made: him dream 
of her last night. . . . ‘How queer!’ he said to himself. T have 
grown up to be a man right under the shadow of this image and 
yet I can’t learn to be at ease with her.’ But he recalled the 
evening when his stepmother had sat by his bed when he once 
had fever as a boy and the fright he had felt when she had told 
him of the legends of Kali, in her role as the destroyer of the 
world, specially of how the Goddess loved dancing on corpses 
in the cremation ground. . . . He had long since ceased to 
believe in all the superstitious talk of Karmo, and he scorned all 
the fhathiar talk about Fate, the inexorable Destiny which was 
drmng men on and on in the cycle of birth and re-birth and 
before which man was helpless to do anything. And yet, he 
felt, there must be a great many remnants of all these dark 
belles lurking in him because he had always been instinctively 
afraid of ghosts and spirits and had, all today, been obsessed 
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the nightmare he had had last night, in which he had been 
P*-trsued by giant horrors, till he had stood helpless, unable to 
*'**-ti» unable even to move, spellbound as though by a looming 

^^*^^stxophe. rv. , 

lie tried to shake ofit the urge to recall any more bits of his 
^^^^fnoon dream and turned on his side again so that he faced 
door and could see the people outside. He yawned and felt 
that the hold of these uncanny thoughts in his imagination was 
to his weakness in planning a clear programme for th<=» 
sti-iig-g-le here in Amritsar. 

A.S soon as he had made this accusation against himself, his 
hnitted with thought and the answer emerged: ‘But 

^ is so complex- the world beyond Kucha Billimaran and 

Kaserian, the world of the big cities of Hindustan 
o* ^ilayat and Amrika and Roos and Chin. And there is so 
^txcli happening in the universe, wars and civil wars and famines 
tspidemics and cyclones and sinking ships and bombings ‘ 
and revolutions, that it is difficult to evolve a programme for 
action for the afflicted coppersmiths who are trapped in an alley. 

, ‘-And yet,’ the accusation came back, ‘you can’t swallow the 
w^ole of the camel; you must begin by masticating its tail.’ 

men were important. And, as Comrade Joshi would say 
in, inis breathless spate of Hindustani : ‘Comrades, the situation 
in our country demands exactitude in work and intolerance 
shortcomings, especially in oneself, and the development 
oi tile highest qualities. No bureaucracy. No bullying. No 
mere windbag, wordy lectures. Careful and serious study of 
tne problem before one. Consultation with other leaders closely 
acqua-inted with it. Go to the root of the problem and adopt 
tne x^cessary decision only after careful deliberation and an aU- 
round investigation. Avoid long-drawn-out sessions, consulta- 
f ”^®^****SS and the like. See that the actual, concrete needs 
oi tJ3.e peoples are met. If the question has been studied in ad- 

solved quickly and correctly And forget 

Efface yourself If need be sacrifice yourself for die 
good o± others! Remember it is the welfare of the people which 
counts-— that IS the goal ! And fulfil it by developing the gift 
of foresight and prophecy. ...» ^ ^ 

Httle bespectacled figure of 
i^Iiaki shmt and shorts; he could hear him, the quick 

i he could feel the air 
r n M almost ascetic stance of the man. 

Uid Ire felt guilty that he hadn’t lived up to the ideal of a leader. 
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that he had neither been able to convince the thathiars of th 
new brotherhood, nor get them the jobs they wanted. All tha 
he had done was to arouse in the men wild passions ■ whicl 
divided them almost as wounded beasts, fear-torn and ready t( 
fall and become a prey to the hunters, in spite of their frothinj 
anger. 

Impatient, restless and unhappy, he rolled about like i 
stallion having a dust-bath to shake off his ennui, and then sal 
up. He could see the hulk of Ralia in the glare of sun under th( 
huge awning over the verandah and hear him calling with a 
bravado charged with self-pity as he dealt the cards : 

‘Come, then, my darlings, come my Queen, King and 
Joker. . , 

Apparently Ralia was playing a losing game and two shafts 
of the now slanting sun fell across his face from above the shadow 
cast across the street by the verandah of the shrine. 

‘If I were you I should stop,’ Bali the grocer said, mealy- 
mouthed and furtive. He seemed to have won all the money 
he wanted to win and now did not want to be seen playing cards 
with Ralia by prospective customers. 

‘Ohe, sit down,’ Ralia said, dragging the grocer roughly by 
the lapel of his muslin tunic. 

‘I can beat you both, standing on my head,’ Bali said. ‘So 
leave my tunic and let me fan myself a little. I will stake fifty 
rupees without looking at the cards.’ 

‘I haven’t got that much,’ said Khushal Chand in his deep 
bass voice. ‘So I had better stop too. There, Ananta is up', and 
I want to talk to him.’ 


Ralia shook his head and made a grimace and then bawled : 

You are both frauds; leaving the game just when my luck 
IS turning.’ o D j / 

Ananta felt that if Ralia could not have his way now, after 
days reverses, he would become very violent. And yet 
he did not want to intervene. For somehow he felt that he was 
isolated and proud in his aloneness in spite 
o ke fact that he felt it his duty to go and say something. 

Uhe,^play another game with him, the last,’ he counselled. 

A answered. ‘He owes me fiftv 

TKi»^ ^ Khushal has lost a hundred in cash. . 

shouted Ralia 
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At this Ralia ran menacingly and lifted his arm at Khnshal 
Chandj his excitement rising to fever pitch. 

‘Ohe, ohe, fool!’ said Ananta, and caught him by the waist 

Tet me go, lecher! I will show him what tribe he belongs 
to. He may buy up some like you who will take money from 
him, but I play fair and lose fair and call cheats by their name; 

Ralia’s eyes blazed with a wild, murderous glint as he raised 
his gong-like voice. And almost immediately the whole 
atmosphere became electric with the pressure , of all the thathiars 
who rallied round from every corner of the temple and 
square, bursting with curiosity, excited and voluble, the recreative 
mass whose eagle eyes were bleary except for the most frightful 
visions, whose deaf ears could only hear the loudest voices. 

"Ohe, what has happened?’ 

‘Ohei’ 

‘Ohe, what happened? What?’ 

‘It is my counterfeit Kismet,’ said Ralia. 

Ananta released his hold on him and restrained the others 
with the power of his quiet simplicity. The fatigue which had 
possessed him seemed to be gone as though he was at his best in 
the thick of things, in moments of crisis. 

‘Ohe, brothers,’ he said, ‘rape the mother of Kismet and 
Destiny. And don’t bring God into the question of playing 
cards or our quarrel with the employers. “Tell the truth” 
said the sage Manu. And I may add — “face the facts before 
you”. Ralia’s anger, like the anger of most of us, has been 
gathering like a storm for days till now he feels like breaking 
someone’s head or having his head broken by somebody. Now, 
I agree that a great wrong has been done to us. But if we agree 
not to dodge difficulties, and fritter away our energies in private 
quarrels, but decide to meet them, greet them and beat them, 
we shall come through.’ 

He felt that though he had held the attention of the men 
by the suddenness of his onslaught, he could not rely on thc; 
agitator’s manner and merely go on shouting louder than anyone, 
else. So he deliberately refrained from mounting the platform of 
the shrine but merely leaned back and began with a wink in a; 
conversational aside : 

‘God won’t help* us because, as far as I have known Him, 
He has always preserved a discreet silence in the affairs of men. 
And Fate, like money, seems to be a bitch goddess, favouring 
the few who can invest capital and then call in Its aid. . . . Yoii 
know how manj* Kaseras offer flowers to the goddess in there, 
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Aad they are the very people who invoke the arm of th. 
when God fails to come to their help. Already th^ 
us subversive men persuaded by agitators to interfere 
right to divide us and break us up, while over om LThc 
stands the fearsome goddess, with her army of crows caWit^^P 
do™ of our craft. . . .• And he waved hi. hand Se 

‘Come to the point and don’t beat about the bucf, o 

“the 

Mi™ _ 

We have heard all that !’ said Viroo. ‘We want a little rach 
And may the earth open up and swaUow the machinS £ that 
factory before the cawing crows bring us to our doom. For vou 

know, as we do, why the crows are cawing, brother, and where 
they have come from.’ ’ where 

‘Angry xnen listen to no counsel,’ said Ananta. ‘But brother.! 
attend to what I say. For two thousand years our’ ancestors 
had been maturing with the magic of their hands beaSSl 
u ensils which were part of the dowry of every bride, the decora 
ion for every new home. Then, like the machine-made S3i 
which ruined our weavers, came the machine and 
the ready-made aluminium pots and pans, and our wages fell 
\nd rather than melt our own metal in our own foundries we 

hat th hTo ^ 1 * 1 had. T’he women-folk mourned 

hat the brass cooking vessels we made were not fit to be eiven 

n the dowy of their daughters, as they were in the days of their 
jrandmothers. I love the craft and would rather the 

unnacles of temples which talk to the sky than anything else. 

hci, A ^1 changed, brothers, the times have 

nar^ea. And we have to change with the times. . . That 
i why die crows are cawing— perhaps Kali’s hosts deploring 
he posing of her reign over this part of the world. That is why 
tiey have been gathering together. That is why so many eagles 
V about, perhaps. . . . But we are not junglis 

1 be frightened by the shadows of doom which cross our padis 

crows gnaw the flesh off 
ur bind parts. ... It is a good thing that we are not like 
•ax in toe hands of Destiny, but can choose to do this thing or 
lat, Just as we once deliberately gave up the earthen saucer 
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lamp which burnt a dim little cotton wick in inustara ouajj, 
took up the kerosene oil tin lamp tnstrml hfr.mso it gavemott' 
light, and then accepted electricity with its hmad glare, sovit 
can now make a choice in this worUl <>{ and drst ruction, J 
we have heads and hearts. . . . And, lu'cause ihtur is change, 
and !)ecause there is choice, %vc luiyc the* opjiort unity ofsavinji 

mu\s(dves through this very R<‘vohit inn, ... 

dliere went whispers of iliscfuitent and disapprnval: ‘Sala, 
son of Revolution ’d M)idnh, we /Irr in ihv .'mukI ukl days!’ . 
‘Were jnnglis tht:n?^ 

‘Ohe, let him speak Dina said. 

‘Listen to what Anania has to say, jjttuhfU'sd l\lmduil(*:haiii 
raised his voictn And, us tlnargh die lich man s son .slill worctlii 
nimbus of the geiierations oi i)rivilf“vy' ahtuu him, the crow 

listened. 

‘In the old days/ Aruinta took up a hrrUvvn cfinimcnt/al 
of us lived on the eartli a.nd even wasln^^d ouiylimitb withabi 
of eartli, but nowadays we all use ‘‘Ikmis Soap''* *cspdall 
unci C 'Vif 

There was a ripple nflangliter ln-< .uei- nt» inic had suspccle 
that the Black Cod could ever have usnl soap u it limit gettit 
white. 

ViroD was verv angry at this and jniiirsi<*d ; 

Tn the old days all of ns lived on ilm '-.n th and werc sim^ 
eh! Now we .sit on chairs and make spt -'. la-s .mil .ue rivilizci 
Atheists! Unhclicvcrs! l-Var the hand ul l ate ! It might sm 

you!’ . , . , 

‘Now, uncle, wc mmst kecj) a dun k <an seniitiient, m 

Klmshai Chand. 

‘Oh, look at the civilized Balms!' Rali.i turned on be 
Ananta and Klmshai C.huntl in a grtiU', .nvrsmue wi 
even as he poked his heatl Ihiw.nd like a mlua. Tl 
beleive in charity, of course, they gn and teed die liui^ 
and clothe the beggars— the luunmiit.iri.uiH! . . . Batt 
spit on your civilization 1’ . , , „• 

‘What can a dog know of the taste nl’Iiutiei iiinckeu ur 
ascending the temple piatfunn. 'tlivili/.itinn, hmilirr Ri 
Ram, means self-control, both when you are utii .uid whrii] 
are at home 1* 

That evoked general agreement. _ . , 1 

But as Dina stood in triumph on the platfoun, R.dia urui 
him away with a flourish of his strong ami, saying ; 

‘Ohe ja, limp lord, the son of a Raiuh ! 
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‘Imitation of the Sahibs won’t do !’ put in Ananta. 

, The crowd suddenly burst into good-humoured chucHcs of 
laughter at that. 

‘No,’ Ananta continued seriously when the light-hearted- 
jiiess had ^bsided somewhat. ‘A living, heart-to-heart appro- 
priation of “Vilayati fashions” is what is wanted. The coming 
of the machine in Englant, brothers, wrought as much havoc 
there, a hundied years ago, as it is doing in Hindustan. The 
bones of millions wore ground to dust by machines. Women and 
children were set to work for a few coppers, so Purun Singh Bhagat 

tells me Angre/.i women and children, brothers ! And there was 

luch hunger as we see in our Hindustan today. The men of 
jroperty were dtsif (o the cry of the victims of poverty. But 
hen a gre;it protest arose from the learned men and saints of- 
/ilayat ’ 

The men were now rapt. That there had been such things 
h the L'lncl of tlie Sahibs was a revelation to them; that there 
(vere poor Sahibs was almost a consolation ; and as for the learned 
nen and saints in Vilayat, there was a frank scepticism. Ananta 
caught the i-dge ol' their curiosity and drove home the comparison. 

People wcu'o as uncertain ol themselves in Vilayat as we are 
)day. Besides, they were muddlers. The greedy were willing 
) sacrilice the organs of their digestion for the pleasures of the 
alate. T’he priests preached the message of Yessuh Messih— 
te love of the poor — on the one hand, and accepted the donations 
: the rich on the other. But the working men of Vilayat them- 
Ives took tlunr destiny in their own hands and banded them- 
Ives into the new l)rotherhood of trade unions* At first they 
ere persecuted and ])enaHzed by the employers, and the Sarkar, 
aichwas behind tlui employers. The men stuck together, 
)wever, and strugghul and struggled, until today there are few * 
Diking men and wonu^n in factories who are not members of 
tions. Ihey bargain together for higher wages, shorter hours, 
;anst bad conditions, for holidays with pay, and defend their 
fhts by strike action— at least they did so frec|uently until 

eir leaders began to sell them to the bosses ’ 

^Why don’t we go on strike?* asked Dina, bobbing up again, 
stad, until you tell the men when this Revolution is to be which 
u are talking about, they will not listen to you. That is the 
il truth.* 

The clown had struck a sincere note. And Ananta sat back 
coUeet himself and began to answer the question seriously, his 

?c set in anxious mould. 
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‘Our people luivv l)e<ui liviti:.; a Hie of (tTrlhlr, aAvliil suffei 
beuight(‘clness and povt^rty, luuit't* th<‘ ojjprctisionoi 

Angi\‘//i Sarka.r arui tlie rieii ul’niir tkmi rnuntry. x\ow wee 
cure our luNulacheK by merely tlu* pillow. Si 

changes atul partial refonns eaift briny about a luav life. ]\ 
is n'cpiireil is a radkal ehanget brothers. . . . Ihit the situa 
in which it is possil)le to inake a Rt'vnlutiou n*(j[uires the con 
together of many eireimistauees, hor iirstaiuay tlu* rulers 
the bosses may get iKjgged so tiiaf only the* op[)ressed wor 
ean carve ii way with tluhr giant sirities, and h'aii tlu'lj- 
by the nose. It is |)ossiblt^ that the Re'volutiou may break 
if tite workers and peasants re*u'h a ciuaiitiiun ot* thtr utr 
wrcUelualncss. Or all tlusse ianannstaut (‘S may unites togg 
tind the pcoph^ oinm the duodjtates by a hiea* iinal push oft 
strong shoulders, llnh^ss all tites<\ nr stunt* uf tlu'se, conclit 
are present no one earn tell wh<*n th(‘ KfAuluiiou will be. h 
then it is better to lose the wool on vtuir bodies than to Leo 
martyr > like the slitay) ■■■■■■- 

‘Il’that is the talk, tlrert I atii for seathu; lire to the wool bn 
body before tire Intsses lutve itd -saitl Kalia. 

‘Donh listen to Ananta/ said dau, him be thesh 

Do what tlie student Saty..ipal says. A^k tlu* boys wlio are 
ployed in the faetory to gi» on stukr! Sai\ajsd has got 
spotted. Hobm>l>bing widi the employers, wliisptaing into t 
cars while he breathes honeyeti wtauls into yotirsf* 

‘I dotdt know what Satyapal has brtm sayirtg to you/ 
Ananta, sensing dangen* tif’disruynitm, diut Nome td'thescstud 
arc foolish w'iih too much bta^k kiuiwleiigg. As soon as 1 
know anything they must rush and tell evrr\’one to act oat 
words. ... I think, bnahrrs, if is the only e'lianre wc 1 
now to resolve to get logetitrr beltur our tmuyrrs ride away 
wild horses. Let us form a ttuiou tifall those \\ ho are miemplo' 
and those who are employed in the faelory, and then go I 
procession to Chuiuilm (htkul tlhand immeiiiately frornh 
• » are Bhagu, Mela and Aijun and the «ilhers?' 

That is the idea,* saki^lmshal Cllnind. *And I willgoi 
you, even if it means inyapving fo leave home.* 

The men were surprised at ihb siraiigr tleilaration ob 
part^of a member of the chief employer's f.tmily. 

*Ho ho!’ Ralia laughed. *Antl since when has the si 
suddenly become a domestic cat?* 

‘There arc some people,’ Ananta said to vindicate Ktii 
Ghand, ‘who recognize that the highest of all dutia bl 
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U^dic? conscience and not to one’s father or mother or 

‘Wait, Anant Ram,’ Khushal Chand interrupted with a wave 
of his hand ^ I owe oui friends here an explanation, because it 
:s the first time that I am speaking rny thoughts aloud. . ’ 

And then he turned to the men : ‘Brothers, you are quite right to 
be surprised at my conduct and to suspect me of running with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds, as the Angrezi pfoverb 
says. Indeed, I have been living in two worlds : 'the world of 
my home m Dhab khatikan, a miniature palace, with electric 
fans and baths mid lovely meals cooked by our hillman cooks^ 
and the world nl the wrestling-pitch in Billimaran where I have 

.shared thtu hie. . . I admit that I have always belonged 
'more horoughly to the world of my family, who almost con- 
sidered me tainted every time I ate with a thathiar boy frOm 
Billimaran But now tlie time has come for me to maL my 
phoiee. We have to win freedom for our Hindustan and we have 
to SCCLIH. th(‘ \^'c‘I^arc of our brethren who are in dire distress 
today We must ,om hands with all those who are with us to 
tvin the lust goal, but we must always keep our eyes open and 
^atcli those wlio arc lor themselves and their po^essions after 

today, tuithlully, and with any honesty, one must break with 
those who are goaded by their possessions to the side of untruth 
|nd dishonesty. I know that it will be difficult for me to expiate 

i't^. with it, and that I shall have to 

s tr. But I also know that it is only by suffering that one is 
purified and that one learns anything, . . .* 

ant 0:1!?”' *"**^^' J^it'ishal Chand ki jail’ Ananta gave a triumph- 

'‘P ‘Of the most part, 
nr. 1 1 ’■ 0 ‘“;'f‘ed silent, buried in their suspicion that a 

°tmp Ihr dlem'**^^ ^ not really be sincere and was perhaps laying 

‘I .ook, foIk.s, the darkness has come !’ said the Black God Viroo. 
tn this iron age the sons revolt agaimt their families, the younger 
mothers against the elder brothers ! This is the result of -odl^s- 
less and unrighteousness !* 

Yes, how can one trust a man who will betray his family^’ 
ommented Ralia. 

Ohe, brothers,’ protested Ananta vehemently. ‘Ohe, come 
our senses and have faith in yourself and others. To have 
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friends you must be one. And wliat stops ns from aehievi 
heaven on eartli is our jR.-ilousv, disirnst an<l envy of tho, 
arc onr fcdlows and feel for ns. This is a time nfnvitl 
Stvrdtir Pnrnn .Sinsh ■Hiiauni .sa\s, aitd nmeh ruin 'IV 
atnircliy ;uid unrest in the world tod.iy, but tluTc is ever 
tlnit the old life is endint' and ;nioih(T,'a ik'w life, is on” [ij. 
.Ih)i tuiiutt*! y there urc incTi mnon'*' \v.\ whir nrr wise unil do * 
and who will help ns to nn-asnre our sin'n",ih a-minsi 
and lettrn to retilize our own power if uc kia-p o'ur hearrs * 
learnetl men tire truly dt'vnted .ind will not m.u .tsidf'tuiti « 
tlu'ii hands of tlut pour tis tla'i’ h.ive doiio elsmvhere hrc' 
they seem to haw' only one relie.i'on. 1 lim 1,,-Iicve in tiie freer 
of one land and they exist fiir the low ,,f if,' poor, to Ikh 
the welltire of the hmiftry, to help u * . ii.nie.e the present order' 
hnngahout ti new way ofliviin; in the World. . . . .Xiid thev ' 
we, .shall not he content to let iluni;s i.ikr ihei,' .slow ease'™,' 
like the Anpe/.i .Sarkar. . . . No. m e sh.dl ajv e pnsh i,, evt 
with onr stron.r; .shonlders, tis they .lid in K,.,e,, for only thus, 
we leed the months of the hmn-ry pe.is.mis in lilndustati 
TV ■ ; ; I'ushimt and .shoumt luiiry a eerttiin amoi 

ol hlood-leitmir we slmll htive to ste.d our he.uts tnid taken 
.solation rr..m the iiiet th.it the w.us wliieh the e.re.-d ;md sdfi 
ness of tlie rich htive ctnised took m.my more liws. . . . f 
ofsneh a Revolution, hrolher.s. wr sh.dl .ae.ite love and therm 
new things which we mx-d. And .so ilirr.- will tu erne to usi 
.skill to htindle new to.ds wliieli will be pure, bectni.se it willi 
bcRirsonieoiio else’s profit timi privileHc th.it we shall be workit 
but for our.selve.s and iho,se like ns. Von know thtit we arem 
of an 0 d lirother iootl and relit;i..n. \N'e shall m.t losc'otir hea 
m the love of gold or llm worehip of money, as <lid the oths 
. • . Vie shall keep faith. . . 

‘^;'‘'^"What d<» yon know of faith?' taunted Viroo. 

_ 1 here is no talk of money, one .sli. mid have ti biv heart!* 
a boyish^voicc repeated Ananta’.H pet phrtise. 

Yo, shouted Arianta and* Dcpbriiiii {<ii 
the boy Mlvewga, the faelory harici 

Of anoihrr kind of religion up at 4 

ks**--tht Htndcnt Satyapal iintl Ins rrrw, No c’oinproiii 
^ telling everyone that yoii are hetravk 

nntK* we shonld alt go on utrike and III 

te Sm o'iifott'rSh “ 

'That i. the right att,-«,ui!UI», 


f<»r the voice, he a 
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‘Which students are with him?’ Ananta asked. ‘Surely there 
is our comrade Karam Singh there to challenge him !’ 

Mhenga answered, but his voice was drowned in the hubbub. 

‘Our brotlters, there, talk the right talk, the talk of religion 
and homeland,’ Viroo, the virulent Bla!ck God, said, his small 
elephantine eyes glinting. .‘We’d rather go to them. Come, 
brothers. If Satyapal does not do anything, we will do the 
necessary ourselves— make some ojfferings at the temple ! When 
anything goes wrong it is sent to the maker. When men. feel 
wrong they should seek their maker. The goddess there is our 
guardian.’ 

‘The goddess there will destroy you — I mean she will let 
i you be destroyed without lifting a hand . , . said Ananta. 

I ‘Don’t blaspheme, or I will break your head,’ shouted Viroo. 
Then he turned and led' the way towards Billimaran, saying, 
‘Come, boys.’ 

And they licgan to stampede towards the factory, leaving 
Ananta and Khushal Ghand by the platform of the temple with 
Bali, Hiroo, Mhenga and the passers-by who had stopped to 
disten. 


XXIV 

AS ANANTA AND K HUSH AL OH AND STOOD WHERE THE OTHERS HAD 

left them by the shrine of Kali, discussing the best way to re- 
concile llie coppersmiths to the idea of negotiating with Ghaudhris 
Gokul Ghand and Murli Dhar, they suddenly heard the babble 
of voices in Billimaran getting louder and louder. So, without 
resolving on a course of action, they hurried into the lane, and 
found that there were several students and intellectuals outside 
the factoiy, engaged in what was not so much a debate as a 
shouting match. Satyapal, who stood on the curve of the round 
platform IxTore the factory gates, could be heard shrill and 
resonant above all the other interrupters : 

. . instead of telling the workers in the factory to come 
put on strike in sympathy with the unemployed thathiars, they 
fell at the feet of that crooked Gokul . . . yes-man to the 
p^ngrezi Sarkar, the illiterate Municipal Cbmmissioner. AH 
for jobs. . . . Professor Mejid will tell you all about this. . . 

‘Down with disrupters and spies!* interrupted a student from 
the opposite camps who stood at the base of the platform with a 
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knot of oilier very uginued young luen. i)own with Mejid! 
Down witli petit htmrgeois intclleetuals !’ , 

‘Ohe, go and diiuige your uauio. siu< r you had your 

sacred hair cut off, Sardar Kai'aiu Singh!' \'iiho, the ‘Blacl 
Godh snapped. 

‘Come, Professor biu! tell them alnuit the wicked 

deeds of Chaudhri (iokul Ghantl and Murli I )hai‘ f said Satyapal. 
Tell tlu^se brothers of lluMa*ook«^d deeds of the ( 'ninnmnists who 
say to the thathiars: ‘‘VVe su|)j|>ort vou hut ur wouli.1 like you to 
nd) your nos(‘ on the behu*e tlie ht>sses mo that iIhw c!angivt 
you jol)sd* ’ ... * 

Sat.ya.pal seemed to ftav'e^ gaiiuai in authority from his 
simplification oftlu* issue and his selihlraniati/atiou. whielunadc 
him the veliicle of an extreniisni that was iudy pi even t<tl from 
carrying the (‘rowd with him Ijeeause, tinkni»wu tij him, tht 
spittle shot througli his lips on all sides u ith word 

Nevertheless, the provocative iint.jhiUty ut vdui h his thinascetii 
frame had hecome the veliicle cltanBal du' nainav lane witl 
an extraordinary ttaision, till the contaejisn t>t' the < risis spreat 
to everyone, evtai the onh*okers, as a if’ehre' oi‘strnn;>; synipatb 
0}' antipathy and tended to makf* even oMsouahle peopll 
doubt themselves. Ananta, felt a cmams aihs titui fur him ant 
yet a disgust and hatred towards his tHiierness, 

Professor Mcjid extricated himself from tlu* errnvtl and as 
cended the platform. He was a <iiscrretly dressed !)nt fiery littl 
man of forty, a hollow-cheeked intrlleetual witli a great foreheaii 
half covered l>y ati astrakhan cap, mat hiri»e dark eyes sliadedb 
black bushy eyebn iws. 

*Men do not light light and put if under a bushel Nc 
have we lit a torch of Revtdutton that it may be- snufled outb 
the *‘phoon phooiP* of the compromistn*s wlio are toirig an 
froing, like busy bec.% gathering honey with which to sweete 
their lives. We shall not let this Hglit go info th«* shadow§( 
obscurity which envelop the sufirring of thin lane, but wesha 
fill the bodies of men with tliis efrulgrnce, so iliaf they ran stril 
one final blow to sweep aside all oppressors, . . d 

The eloquence of iVofessor Mrjkl trstifinl to !iis rlrvemei 
md, again, the impetuous elements in Anaiua^H body tirnkemi 
;ars of heat at the touch of this conirt wlio tajketl of Idir/ipg 
rail to illumine the world, But he reftfctrd on the actual situ 
tion through which he and the other roppersmitlw were liyb 
and felt that he could not mei^y deliglit in Profrsfsor Mcjic 
flights of fancy without facing up to the sordid, roriiiuonpli 
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fact that sbc pice to the unemployed today would mean more thar 
SIX hours of revolutionary incendiarism with all the fine qualitie' 

that that m,ay release. ^ ^ 

. . if we want light, we must give light,’ Professor Meiid 

was saying. 

‘If the light in you be darkness,’ Ananta interrupted, ‘how 
P^^ople’s darkness? Be reasonSole >’ 

A^r minds of evil people!’ answered 

Mejid, th(, 11 lit ,1-1 evolutionary, Ihe wicked capitalists ’ 

‘And their hangers-on,’ added Satyapal. 

‘To be sure!’ said Viroo. 

To be sure;!’ (;chocd Ralia. 

‘If you Avail t to bring a little sunshine into the lives ofBilli- 
inaran, please don’t soar into the heavens,’ said Khushal Chand 
Let us settle this business so that the workers light the torch of 
Revolution in tlieni.sclvcs. Men must learn by themselves, you 
knoW’ I rofes.sor lVIe|id, and by their own experience, rather than 
througli words poured into them by outside agents' . 

‘Yes, let (In; wickedness of the capitalists,’ said the student 
Kararn Ningh, become obvious to all the people. Let this 
wickedness, which stops the advance of workers, be exposed, 
lor, as soon as they have introduced this kind of industry into 
our country on a sufficient scale, they w'ill appear in the role of 
toe parasitic rentier class which they have played elsewhere. 
And they will stop any little progress they may start. But don’t 
forget thatHiere tire many capitalists who will desert to our side 
when the time comes 1 ’ 

‘Like Seth Khushal Chand, ehl’ mocked Satyapal. ‘The 
decoy dephant to trap all the others 1 . . . Who talks of outside 
agents? 

His fury knew no bounds now. And, in spite of the fact 
that fie liad voluntarily given his place to Professor Mejid, he 

jumped on to the platform and shouted with a flourish of his 

hand : 


‘And they call themselves socialists . . . these renegades! 
they join hands with the boss clajjs* Soon they will be saying 
lot only that things should be allowed to take their course and 
irove the wickedness of the capitalists, but that the bosses are 
lice people alter all, that wealth and prosperity bring freedom 
0 the soul ! And they will forget to notice the rotund indolence 
the bodies of the employers greasing the cushions of their 
inops 1 That the sting of poverty is not in toil, they will say, 
)ut m the degradation of the soul under the temptations of 
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socialism! That poverty is cptitr liiMiahlr muln- trying ‘ 
cumstancfs so long as you go on c.ifin!'; ihr cniiulis thrown' 
you from the rich num's kit<'lu*u! . . . .\(t, tlicrc is nothi' 
inherently vicious in tlie rich e.tpit.ilist, accurding to the 

people no, indeed, the prosperity of tlir capitalists is^iu ctem 

torment to their souls! VVhy, have uc nut tlie examnle oVSd 
Khushal Clumd ! . . . Hypocrites! We will show vou wlot 
is tt> believe in A’mi/«/!W( r 

There was :i hiting eyiticism in the tum ker\ orjliis revolutioi 
ist which smnecl to hr iinnnpied h\ the coinae.e of uurr dnspai 
And through this eoiirage Salyajed's wliole maimer seemed i 
spile <jf the obvious histrionics, to hecomr a lather splendid ^ 
grandiose assertitm of tlie ftuiliiy oi leason. I le seemed to hai 
an uncanny awareness of the iri.tiioual ile-iics nf other peopl 
And by the mere fact of his emphasis on the mii'.i imreasoiiah 
expectations he seemed to (ompensate ilieui for all thu 
suppressions whieh hiid never emrieed in the uumotonous li 
of the leudal craftsmen, who had lahouicd f ,1 \e.irs to a routii 
undistnrhed except by the slowly dwindling d.ukuess aroun 
them thrungh the eoming of nioiletn kuowlrde.r. Deep, deepi 
Satyapal’s luUurc there were hmiiili.itions t rving otit i‘or revtag 
even as the contempt of the slightly higher suh-easles andsm 
tude to dealera wa.s stnoultlering beneath the kindled ashes i 
resentment in the natures of citppmmiihH, It was .said th 
Satyapsd’s father had become a eotiveit to (llnistianity inoitit 
to hold his job as a teacher iti a Mission .St bool. And pcrliai 
the fact thill the toy Inid been a witness to the stihlcrfugcsi 
his father had made him a.sh;m»ed. Hut tin- idli.mee briwee 
his mood and that of the tluithiars was teit.iinlv very intiraal 
from the way they sttKai sprllhoimd bell. re him. And tt 
concentration of all the iidiective.s, verbs imd nouns in tt 
vocabulary of the downright Punjiibi senneil to give Ijim tt 
^wer to excjte and be excited like a grejit demagogne. . , 
AlsO) as the basis of his militariry lay ii» thr rciiumun siifTeringd 
all those presenti from the severiil raiigiiifi fw 

the terror practised by the British Sarkar ifi ihr varifais $m 
01 class and caste and creed "and coiwrotimi, thr saiirtinii ofli 
bitterness reached a wider and wider riiTitiiiifrrriirr» within A 
horizon of the Fate that brooded over Ililliniar;tiu How mud 
the violent msonrcctionism he was prciidiing tlrrivcd from i 
impaoencc to change India ovemigh^ by a ^ lilcM.idy revolutta 
ana how much of it arate from the itriving for power tlwtl 
me outer curve of an imm conwioti through his iiiieiiic sewif 
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ness to British msu ts, no one could resolve. For though vanity 
pride and the flamboyant manner had appeared in him he had 
not yet revealed that utter contempt for the people which 
accompanies the desire to rise, through the depreciation of others 
to undrearned-of heights of power. And he had certainly been 
misled by the Azad Hind’ Radio. ^ 

Ananta. withdrew into himself, between snatches of listening; 
to Satyapal, to think of some way of averting the disaster which 
the orator was breathing into the poisoned atmosphere.' But 
the flood ol batyapars words was rising. 

Hypociites, renegades, traitors, we shall show you! We have 
lists leady of the traitors who have made peace with our op- 
pressors ! We will save the growing generations of our country- 
men from the madness of war, from the horrors of being drowned 
in the sea of blood, fighting for the Sarkar. We shall show them 
a bit of our mind. Who says that the wicked capitalists never 
prospered.^ What is history if it is not the story of these wicked 
men thriving? And amid all the chaos of the world, can you 
point to a single righteous man who has prospered against the 
ferungis ?’ . 


You know, answcied Ananta, that if a man cheats he is 
cheated in the long run ! The retribution may not be immediate 
but it comes surely.’ ’ 

T have yet to see the killers killed,’ retorted Satyapal. And 
swaying with passionate indignation, he 
cried : General Dyer was given a purse by his countrymen for 
murdering our innocents at Jallianwallah Bagh, and Willingdon 
died of old age, not through retribution for his deeds I . . . They 

showed their power, frightened us and went their way; we, too, 
have^ to make an impression and show that we are not afraid of 
the Sarkar, or their lackeys, any longer!’ 

Bale, oh bale, ohe lion !’ said Viroo. 'What wisdom is in 
(I’our little brain !’ 

‘Shabashe, son, you have justified the seed of your father!’ 
laid Ralia. 


‘Certainly strange seed!’ said Dina ironically. ‘Scattering 
ieath and destruction. . . . Personally, I don’t want to hang.’ 

‘Coward !’ said Ralia, nudging Dina Tamer Lane. 

‘Oh, brothers, killing perverts the character of the killers,’ 
ounselled Rhushal Chand. ‘Listen. Gandhiji has insisted on 
his all his life : “Violence breeds violence!” And posing 
nd impression-making, to make a brave show, is as bad when 
ithers do it as when we do it— murder will out !’ 
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And h'litlj wii! uui like iminlft !' •, liti v,,,.., , 

conhmmum. ‘Evm if, nurd, r i. s,m„, ‘ ,7 ' ^ayof 

out, I Innk .,n,l puu.irr r.,l,il!v . | 'l 

Lot iissittkwu iiMiui ,,n,i ,|: , l<-<i astray, 

Iho Kovi.Iution is imi vot, Ami ii '.i • ■’/'''‘'“'ament 

Aw IS it in this .sin,.],. ImuI.- i„ nilli,,/,'' •'’'“’“tinj 

"'ily <lu;ou,^h a MI uuuy n.nlln f: i,, ;; ;. . ; Iti 

•nithnntios and tlio wuckois, in ,, uholc nuni!. rT 
our onna'ados olsowho.o au- („.hu„. , 
imal nvorthrnu- ..f iho i, S., niu-t i, 

om-uinstanors n,,r at.c),! u„i( , , , ■'‘'•'‘Wsto 

o'love thorn. \„u, Is.d.n S.us.nul 

platfonn ami lot „s .i,„i hum tkt. 


onouin,stanoo.s m,r at.oj,! oi,!,.-,' ,,,1,,-,. , i to 

uliove thorn. .\uvv, lui,,, .s.n,,,.,,,! V. . 

platfonn ami lot ns .i,„i hum tkt, 

wm mnMioniamk .,ml mm, a !.,, so Min.li, ,/ : , 

stturoo to sonto .snJhi pirina. lo „1 .ohhlr.nn I'l 

jotnrd hamlH. j frg yoy 

'Von and stami nil tiro iiirtji.,, l,.,. , I , 

Dimr! (tamino! i'orvoit' t-'m-ni. n • 1 urMurij 

shoutod Ralia, artii \.ikr 

Khn,si,al(;i,.n„ip * , " ' V<'ur hoy.frienj| 


^ ^alia nnhni Vm;.;::! Vr. a, a 

^i^hnous osaKt.or.itiO J,„mo<i K 'lln su'T‘ 'o'*’ 
V'Uinghrr.thoi-onlmitho, !’ ''*'** ‘o ^atyapal. 

bettor, ratitor tharr'lhdii'an' o’soiso vunr oririijioH fir .somethm 
friKlitonod nfa „iu “airi«^lod Profajoi 

‘The roal ono, 1 ' I,: . i' • V"'* "* ■‘'"u' ali.* I 

platform siKain, ‘tliat iaoti.rv'\!hn? ■ ‘uotintingtlitj 

deal alwia the aitrriliitw\*r it : ' * * * simlirtl « puJ 

that the 1 '‘an trll'^ 

thenchand tlwdrvrl«ni„ont„f,i, h tho svaltho 

the evil of uimry and the ovll r "‘oiiior tliatltijiiti 

of peoples nil over the world ** * 'n" ‘‘■'f'F'*'' t*'«® 

the poet Iqbal satm r,reJJm ' 1 ' ''“‘s a timrwhfli,d 

high points of civUiaation Kn?* ‘ ?'"* *^"“*** 

character at the CMt ’“J" > uf 

brought the Nernesk of ‘“•"''*'‘“1 powj 
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material development: skyscrapers in New York, railways in 
miles of tunnels underground, telephones, cables and wireless 
and millions of aeroplanes which touch the ceiling of the skv 
speaking not a word of cheer to humanity but only death— these 
will surely bring their Nemesis to this world! You may ask 
how are we to be saved. I say: Storm the citadels which are 
ready to tall like rotten apples into your hands. Especially the 
Angrezi Sarkar! . For if a- nation puts faith in extending 
Its comrnerce, and makes the most sacred things of life a question 
of a business deal, building its cities on prostitution, usury and 
greed, adding to its manufactures, because it wants to add to its 
prohts, then it may expect the fate which attended the nations 
of Europe!’ 

‘Fate dictates only one thing!’ shouted Satyapal, feeling 
that il the I roicssor went on being abstract the men would j^et 
bored and lose all incentive for action. ° 

‘Fate! Fate! Fate doesn’t dictate anything. Ohe, Ibegyou 
to stop this kind of talk, ohe brothers, all of you, students, Maulvis 
and Pandits !’ shrieked Ananta, desperate with anger and futility 
‘Ohe, come to your senses and let us call all our brotherhood 
together and resolve upon some course for our betterment 
Men are the makers of their own deeds, the makers of their owii 
character, good or bad ; and tliey are the shapers of their own 
Destiny ! So come and make your own fate.’ 

‘Talk of character!’ said Viroo. 

‘The lecher!’ said Ralia. 

‘Fate dictates and you must obey!’ hissed Satyapal, breathing 
a great draught of power and inflating his chest. ‘We must 
show the Sarkar. . . .’ 

At that Karain Singh rushed up to the platform elbowing 
Satyapal off the cumi of broken bricks and began to speak. 

‘Brothers, let us master this bahin chod Fate. But let us 
leave this impression-making and showing-off. There is no one 
among us who does not want Revolution. But we have to 
prepare ourselves for this Revolution. As comrade Lenin said, 
“Whoever expects a ‘pure’ Social Revolution will never live to 
see it. Such a person pays lip service to Revolution without 
understanding it. . . ’ 

But before he had uttered many more words there ensued 
a scuffle between him and Satyapal, who dragged him by the 
scruff of the neck. And their sympathizers on both sides entered 
int' J the arena, first in the role of peacemakers, then as active 
participants. The result was a cockfight in which, with flashing 
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eyes and grinciing teeth, the Ihas IM! .u r.u h nih,-r. heaninpl 
al)use and hlnw ni>(>n liKne wiih liaid-knurklcd’ 
open painted hands, swaying in the wirsilei.s' enil.niivs tilhf' 
slipped with hairsiijtpressed inuatts and nmiiensi einses ™ 

‘Ohe, come t<i ytair senses, h.iys. nlu-!’ .\nania ealled n i 
stood awtiy, ttlraid that his sinaig aims inas lun't son'ienm. iff' 
entered the friiy. • « a 

‘Ohe, Bahno, ohe !’ Viroo, the Hlaek ( h.d, heekimed ‘Oli 
the police might eouie!’ ' 

‘The old men for eonnsel, the yonn!!; Idr war!’ said D' ■ 
Tamer lame, turning to \‘iioo. Wu'w M-e'ultat v<.n'r a'dviceh! 
done I’ ■ ' “ 

‘‘‘The camels are beimi suept awas, ih<- ants say tha 
ibat”,’ Kalla anssvered. '{.rt them ligln h out, tbr it'is'tlieonl 
way to deeide the t|nesiion!’ And, while he u.iin-d for AnanB 
to step forward, he called to liie stndenis: )he, let him wh 
wants to light me aceept my challrny.e! Let the eovvards 50 
and Uu! hrav<* stay/ ® 

But niost of the cfjjipersiniihs, who hail stood ranged whilt 
thcir dcHtiny wan ladnii drrkird with a! ant! u'ith Wows 

(ltd nut heiirken to Kalla’s militant e,di. ( hih tlir little apertun 
in the. factory gate ofsened aiul the two heads of Chamm tit 
sparrow-fiieed foreman ami <iopi, the giandsi.n ol’ Murli Dhar 
emerged. ' 

^Go away or we will e;dl ilie jioiii e !’ ( Ihanna shrii'keti. 

Gome out, .son.s ol the iioliir, 1 will .show sou the uolkt if 
you come out !’ . 1 . 

Channu’.s face reddened with anger, then paled wilhk 
while Copt winced. 

‘Brothers, stop this needless light !’ 

T will show you the neeiUess !,ghi !’ s.tid K.di.i. T wiUoM 
your door if you don’t come out,’ 

And, iMkiiig round for u we,ij*on .uwl not finding one, it 
oThis musculw fo ** which exaggeiaieti the propor&ffl 

■ e*^ * "as s.iying .ts lar tis it 

movement ol his h^ni showed, for hi* voice eonhl not lie hturf 
!ii ‘:i® bellowing of siudems who Inn tied down it 
auey as there was not enough room on the pl.iiform to light it «' 

»•«'!> Anani.i. loiiritigiti 
^ Ami he cainr hack withalif 

S * CokwsH*. the image of the « 

iva himself k hu detttuctivc mood, he charged up the 
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hillock of the platform and began to belabour the factory gates 
with giant blows. 

Someone inside the works opened the gate just as Ralia was 
attacking it with redoubled fury. The colossus breathed a large 
draught of breath and stood for a moment calling : 

‘Get out, all of you, if you want to save your lives!’ 

As no one dared cross his path, he walked deliberately into 
the hall of the factory. 

‘Follow him and show the whole country an example!’ 
shouted Satyapal in the momentary lull, even as he wiped the 
blood that flowed from his nose. ‘Show the employers and their 
friends, the Communists !’ And he paused to make a declaration 
to Ananta, but, not finding his fa.ee among the crowd, said : 

‘The jackals have fled before the lion Raliai Come, boys, 
follow Ralia.’ ' ^ 


XXV 

ANANTA HAD SLUNK AWAY AS SOON AS HE SAW RALIA CHARGING 

the door of the factory to go and fetch Chaudhri Gokul Ghand 
himself. If the employer was willing to put his turban at the 
feet of the jobless coppersmiths and the students behind Satyapal 
and agree to accept their terms, he might save the plant, other- 
w.ise the tempers of the men might lead to anything. 

A few hillmcn and their spouses stood in the doorways of 
closed shops and at the Baxar Kaserian end of Billimaran, with 
anxious and enquiring flices. 

Ananta fairly ran across the length of the lane, only pausing 
for a moment supcrstitiously when he heard the swarm of crows 
cawing over tlie sli.inc of Kali, now perched on a wall above the 
heap of garbage that dotted the end of the square by Bali’s shop. 
The ominous birds were $0 near Janki’s window that his heart 
sank. Then he hurried towards, the exit, feeling as though he 
were being driven not by the hope that he would succeed in his 
plan, but by that very Destiny which he had sought all day to 
combat, the Fate which seemed to envelop this backward part 
of the world like a giant cloud of heat. What is the use of strug- 
gling against the oppression of the sky? he said to himself. 

Then he felt that he would try this last chance to cheat 
Destiny, and he hurried, for from the temper of Ralia and the 
dark looks of Satyapal the situation seemed as if it might easily 
get put of control He was afraid that Ralia, who had been on 
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the warpath witii his triends all tl.u, wuuhl t l■J•lai,llv H«f. , 
the pluil evri'i hrffHv Iif^ rniiid rritini. <^h,,stioy half 

Nti .stroiij- was ihi-, ti-.-liiC!: ilt.n iu- -aMii,,,..! sir, la,., a 
thnit;;hl lli,U lie uulll.l ar! lu. h. !„. i,',: ^ 

supmliii(iu.s in linrsrrin-; disavin-. uiiru .di th.ii' lud "“"E 
was a srrifs oi' in. idruis nu (hi,, uii, .luin dav 
swimt- strautff iii.iiinrr, lr -,1 i,, siiiiaii.,!i l.riutri, li,,. “ 

and till' (haiiiMi's that u.i', tiual an,! mi't, ,, ,il,[t* fiul 
have l.mi,sfHlr.i uilh.nii ,d! tin,; happ,-.a.,", 

As hr I'til 111 ihr luiiidlr Ha.'.ir K.i fi i ni lie l,,. .,a .. 

calli.i.i Ihtni hrhind. * «mcone 

Munddiiej: iHiw.iiet ,iiul siill 

It wa.s Mrnetia. 

Ceine , thr hnv Ire-in. Aui.i hr ncMrlv rhakwt 
‘Whut\s the ijuutrr;** 

*'riK'y air hi;hiim',’ Mrn.:;ii,i sairi, his ia,-r taut and tnrmJ 
towards thr .illry. '{ R.di.i and .itl.ns havr I,’„t IiamS 
and liru.'ks, Rali.i is liic.tkirn* tip ihr ma, hiuru And ’ ' 
Atlanta si.im.I l.risinlird .is ih, h l,rt,,„- dir n,rs«mrfi 

wants " ‘ wliimlt 

'What:*’ lie reji«»aifn.i ftfujhdly, 

There was IiI.hhI IV.im a st l an h un MrluuM's arm andtk 

boy s clishevrlleii |i>nu itihl {jir ulrtlr sonv, 

hor a nioiariit An.iiKa Imvrrrd t,n ihr dr< isimi turn f;,r^aJ 
or barkward, Irrlim; likr a shaduu ,.1 ihr shaihiw whirli y 

reRitt that thr dooni hr had kiiHiui u> hr ,n his p.nvrr m avcti 
should now havr drs.rndrd .,ii thrin ,dl, And hr was afri 
'IV, A ‘ m "f what lii.i hrrn sv..s iralh, iurtiirvablt 

situation !•»» '--"Otmiy 

Mehnga followed. 


.XXVI 


aTv ' tVn** r AOB, TIIRV SAV. IIAiS. I life Ut.« AOS!.. 

Atha, thw, I am the destroyer of thi* mad.urhod u^e, Sbk 
• . • yome, brothers, I am Shiva. . . 

a la mumbled a* he swung the hattuori with Iwth lunl 
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and capered like a monkey from machine to machine in the 
factory, with all the maddened, murderous power of his giant 
body, while Satyapal and Viroo stood away frightened after 
they had exhausted themselves breaking the machines. The 
crowd of worker^ unemployed thathiars, students, and other 
sightseers, with Gopi and Ghanna at their head, looked on 
stunned from the verandah. They could all see what was hao- 
pening, but for a while the wild swing of Ralia’s hammer strudc 
a terror into every heart so that no one dared to go forward and 
interrupt him. 


‘Ohe, stop now, Ustad Ralia Ram, stop !’ Dina called, as he 
darted into the lactory under cover of a machine and stood 
his hands joined in supplicationj while he rested uneasily on his 
short limp leg. ‘Don’t dance like a monkey before the mirror 
I beg you, stop it.’ ’ 

.‘Rape-mother, this is the iron age and I am the destroyer. 
Shiv. Rape the sister of everyone !’ Ralia cursed, while the sweat 
coursed down his body, his distended eyeballs glared red-streaked 
at the plant and he bent and rose, bent and rose, hackingf at 
the machines. * 

^ JOhe, brother, you have dgne enough now’, Uncle Viroo 
said, his small fet body shuddering at the destruction before him. 
God does not permit undue punishment.’ 

Nahin ! Rape-mothers! Nahin! Fire and steel are ‘good 
servants but evil masters ! . . . And rape the sister of your 
god^. I will destroy them and laugh as they used to laugh — the 
tricks of the Devil— the machines . . . Ha, ha, ha! . . . I will 
shriek as they used to shriek! . . And he simulated a shrill 
squeaky whistle as he danced like a machine, swaying his body. 

I will become a bigger machine with this hammer, a bigger 
master, a greater trick of the Devil. . . . Ho, ho, ho!’ And he 
laughed an uncanny hoarse laughter from the base of his throat 
as if he were choking with the hatred and vengeance, his face 
smeared with the grease and dirt that rose from the chaos of 
black dust, splashing oil and slime that shot out from the broken 
machinery. 

‘Thathiars, brothers, come, this is the moment to press your 
real demands!’ said Satyapal, who had gone away to the ver- 
andah to look for Professor Mejid, but heard rumours that the 
police were coming. 

^ Some of the crowd moved away, shaking their heads and 
blinking nervously as though they were being pursued by the 
destructive monster Ralia. 
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As Rajia hearcl thin laut^Iumr siuiclenly for 

moment^ wiped the sweat otThis lurrhead, so that his whole fac! 
glistened with a navagr rnru'V and wannili. 

hNtnv tell mo laav ynu irri/ hr said, addn^ssing a rnachint 
brfurr him. 'I iluin’i want Ida, muntA, uiil\ a wage withth 
wtirk <»r my hand, and vnu deprived no' u!' if ; nu\v talk, mav] 
rape fhr mother of ymir mother \ 1 imu talk hrorr fliaii yrm. , [ ^ 
'What is made must he firokrm the ransr ufinin nuist, hecoinf 
a ruin tlten i>nly will the hon^es leaui!* nai*l Satyapal ‘Bravf 
hrotlier, yon have done well. 'Now r‘omr away lief ire the polfo 
come. Where is Ih’ofeHHor Mejith'* Ik as . . . enme, let U' 
go , , . all oi'ns, together.' 

M will make it talk, tlie mpeattoflier in.icdiined Ralia said 
excited lit anotlier Iront erf' futile Iiatred, 

‘Let go, uiiw!* said Dina, *i)onh dii^ up fhr fntmlatfomtc 
finish tlie roof! Where is Anaufa:** 

‘Han, brother,'^ irrgged (»o|rf wifli tieifs in Ids eyes, ‘Spaa 
the rest. What will my father say arurf mv grandfather?’ 

d)onh wre|), (topi Nath/ (litann a eousnlrri hiim And then 
Sparrow-fare ativaneet! gingerlv itno die tat nay atu! said: 
‘Ohe, fool, maeliinrs eanh talk! Stiip it, madman!’ 

‘Oh, eai/t it talk!' Rali.i answeird without lotikiug bad 
towards Ohanna, ‘It ran talk al! rigln, a,nd it can langh—at iis 
Rape-nmlher, ehappa ehapnar channa !’ Ami he lifieil his voicf 
in a hoarse, <tnmken ghostly rry-shriek, even as he struck hi 
hammer on imudniir parts and stamped his fm in a daiicedl 
want blood! I w’ant lames! I want bodies and sinews of men’ 

* , . HcKun , . , I want theiii young! I want ihem green, 

* . * ifan * « . I want them in a sirraiit so that I ran crusl 

them and break them! . . , Han, ILm, I laid Doi/i wanttk 
old ones fit for the rtihhish liraps, Vtroo ant! Bhagit and ArjiiE 
and Raliii. I drink (dcKxl •, I drink ot! ; I drink ni iiie ! I like 4 
young liest, ban, beeansc I am a wimrr, see ! . . . Let them com 
and pull my hair, In ihrin pmli ihemselvrs up against ro, 
twist and turn iind cliitrit iiml revolve! , , . I want to k 

raped! I am a htlcli, see! So I want ytnmg blood, fiilN 
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flic sllHcioW of God is lonlcincy it* 

Viroo, frightened. Tear the Lord, brothS 1’ 

Now come away, the just retribution has been 

the -wicked! . . And the ^ meted out to 

trembled in panic as the destruction pro?eeded 
It was worth half a lakh of ruoeef all ' u- 
cried, beating his forehead uSed in ®^<^hinery,’ Gopi 
will go and call grandpa. ’ ^ despair. ‘I 

■ j*". can walk thi* hifnt, r> • j -n i- 

grinding his teeth and working himself nn tn 5 » -r R^-Iia, 

passion by walking rhythmically up and down 

and kill it once and for all An!i i, I will rape it 

Sityap^rcominl ba'c? ?™; "driSd*’’ 

the factor'^'from 'the’^veianS' “In’ “"™e baaioto 
For the «aVT,o “cSj ?°"’l *“ 

‘’°"So?';5°r«l WhtritAoa^S 

Don t be heartless T Ralia repeated. Tool this maz-ir** * ' 

w"».T, bitch! ^ . ‘"koonr s:^' “ 

he » 7f of fieoaied blow. » 

6.cS5edTX™"S.i?Hw''“f If. ".bbiB 

as in o * 1 . ^ “’^®} panting and exhausted, but still steadv 
where the man with the longer breath 

and the more resiUent muscle holds out. monger breath 
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soiMi be heir; ai.lKMlril ‘'l ithik ut y..ui uil'c and children. 

L«w oftihnv ^ still time; •k.ul hr a.l^.uued .1 step or two. 
but his cmu-aitr i'ailrd him as the liaium-r sla.nr . h-ar m the air 

befnir him iuul the splinters tirsv. , 1 t 1 1 11 1. 

\s thous'h the mrutiun hI' his v itr and i laid h.id drawn him 
b-irk'lW.m lids wanton drstntrtion. Kalu stopped .uul bmuhed 
a'loiiK breath with his head thrown b.u k aiul the hummer 
resthm on the gnmnd Indoie hum lbs ru-balK rolled, however, 
and lie burst out spittini' and iiothmt> into nioie alniM-. 

‘Raiie the mother ot'mv vs lie and t htldieu . I w ill taekle her 
alterwards! bet me destroy these biti hrs hiM ! And he hegan 
m rntu‘r aiul Htrikr rrtlnuhlr4 

‘Ohc havr Vtni Irrnntr a « hild / t^llrd Ananta, 

^Nowkmk at vcnirpriavK.a vuttul'iM lanr trt Innsr laurel ani 

inspired these men to .ehrlli.m 1' snapi.ed < .hatma, halla Murlt 
Dhar and ladla Sadanami are t (.mmu. Am! the poh. e on their 

''"'^^'ihe,' keep tiuiet, von!’ Ananta s.iid, his heaii etmjrcalcd 
with disKust for the petty, intiie,nlnm s,.aMow-taeed iomnau 
And, haviiut taken in the situation at a t*laiH e. he walked, with 

deliherate hilt heavy steps, into the fai ton . 

Ralia was spiitlny; on the pahm ol ho h.tnd m order to get 
a better grip of the wooden handle of his hammer, and ignored 

^ ‘Don’t go near him, usiad!' Dina vvauied Ananta at the 
door/ ‘For tlie .sake of tlu* shell hr will tear down the teinpk. 
‘Han, Anant Ram, some jinn has mounted his he.id, said 

Viroo, now ahjfct in a purple agony. li.i:., 

Ananta ignored the old man ami. gomg up to 1 

airectUmate htmd on his .shoulder and said: ‘1 “ 

machine, hrotlter Ralia Ram, ami then nnnr and dunk snine 

sherbet and calm yourself.’ , t •... .s 

‘Don't“l)rother"me,andKoaway. said Halia.dtaMin, AnanUt 
hand off with a violent shrug of his shonldn s /^td then, htum 
he Itammer in his hami, he shouted : ‘l shall show you vvho a 
he* master, those machines or I. . . • M**' 

gines, I will datroy them, I shall wipe them oil the hoe of the 

*Acha, my wratler,^ go ahead.' said Att.mta. ‘Break to, 

break as many as you like.’ , . , ■ 

Ralia looked at Ananta with the hamnte r nphited m hw » 
‘Go ahead, destroy everything to ynur Iteart s canlCM, 
Atlanta said. 
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position to strike at another plant mumKr got into a 

But somehow he hesFiTed 

and stood still with hammer uplifted as if h^ 
for passion which had poSesseThim n ZS^ . 

wFErt’s dSi?!”" machinS awordSHo 

a» S ry„r\%r„Tu'!;h I 

.ricks.cr, oaiJ,!. A„d> afar" ''“'■ 

with a resounding slapped Raiia’s face 

eyes‘'^°5i^Sirm»1w?/eP"'''-’ “«? “ ■* 

machines and machine walkhs-trXr^kcklS*^^^^^ 
ir«gt. '=’“'” <»«’stretch^*iite di^t of 

towi^'* wi'zfr '^:r' 

Rahd caught hold of a machine on the way so Fhat they both fell 
and rolled over each other. The blood^ruS to 

clothes caked wiAeSS 

loss of ffrfo Tv^^’ ^ momenta^; 

under h[™T P Belplesl 

^ cr ms arms. Raha seemed exhausted now and his fere 

SFsTerc closi^n ^^/Bough he admitted defeatfhis 

thoShf « suddenly gave up as though he 

SFsfrdty!^ ^ recovered 
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At this Ralia sprang up ainh giippiug Ananta l)y the throat 
overpowered him. ’ 

‘Now speak, swine!* lu* roanni with a rc'suiitcmec^ of energy, 
‘I will break ytnt aiul rend you, as i have* broken those 
machines, d(*g! 1 will pull dir Ir\rts, push and tuist your head 
and turn the cogs in your murhinr Irait as \nu urn* Ihnd of doing 
in ‘‘Boiubarb whorenumgrr and pimp! 1 shall show you 
And he vkhnisly lidrtl anti siuirk^ AnanuPs head on the 
broken part of a inarhinr with a maniaraH'ury, till Ananta’s 
skull crarktal like a pitrher, ami a ^aI^a^n <*!' hhuul shut out in 
thick spin ts. 

‘Ohe, wlnu have you done! Vtm lui\r* kilhsl liimf shouted 
Dina. 'Oh, horror! , . 

*01n*! Ohe! O hlnvar!' shrirlaal \hn«u^ rtisiiirig out like a 
frightened ape. 'Ohe, your tmn itiend !' 

’*Ishwar! CJod!' 

The crowd screamed iind nnlHul lorwaid into the factory 
in sheer l)edlam. and Ratia's wife, Ckuiii, \vht» rame calling, 
‘WiuTe is he? Where is lrr?\ uttered a slniidv of infinite horrot 
ami, with lier rhiltl in her arms, ran ttirwaiai irmn dir verandati 
ami fell at his feet. 

Ralia sttMid shaking wit!i fear and rHciiniirm now, his fact 
a pale blank, widi mn the sligfuest trai'e ot anger rir pity in it 
‘The |>ook: ! Hie poolr !* smneom* rallrcl, 

‘Get out of the w’ay. (.llrar out ! Wliads happriinl!' usy 
the Sub-Impeet«ir <if bolire as he adsuim rd, 

‘Hail llai! Hai, hai, my lion!’ Karaiii Devi moaned assh 
trailed behind the HubTnspertor of I'olice aii«b gniping, kind 
foward. Then with a shriek she fell ovn bn sirpsoifs Ice 
and be^an I 0 beat her breasts, her forebrait am! her dtighs. 

Ilalia crouched by where tiis wife lay sotibing in a hmldle ad 
rested his head awkwardly cm her neck, idosing bis ryes to evade 
.the. angry glances of the fxilicririiiii, dosing his ears to te 
abuse, and burying his head in dir «ifi ttarknrss of die liixuriam 
flesh of the woman, as if he were lieitig drawn deeper amt clcepet 
into the pit of forgetfulnm, away from dir danger 10 liis m 
life and yet on the brink of the irirvitalile diooiii. ' 

^ Aimnta’s heart had siciimrti l»aiiiig, itiongh liin llfsfi w 
still hot and his blood still flowed iind his ryn looked up 
m uncanny tendcme»* 

The Sulhinspector of Police icpiiriited ICariiiii Devi frotti 

body and felt his puhe and* dropping the hiind in cMigust, hM 
round, muttering abiuNg. 
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‘Take that crouching son of a bitch and handcuff him/ he 
ordered the policeman behind, while he looked at his wrist- 
watch. And, mumbling, ‘Quarter part six,’ noted the time in 
his book. 

Gauri shrieked and would not let go of Ralia, so that two 
constables had to overpower her before handcuffing her husband. 

‘What are their names?’ the Sub-Inspector said, turning 
round. ‘Tell me, someone!’ 


XXVII 

THE RELENTLESS FURY OF THE SUN HAD BURNT ITSELF OUT OVER 

Billimaran by the time the Clock Tower struck the half hour 
past seven. I’he crackling fire of opposite wills that had blazed 
in the tortuous lane had subsided almost suddenly and given 
place to the ashen calm of the brief Indian twilight. The heat 
of the day still permeated every nook and corner of the lane, 
but the shadows deepened the silences that spread all around, 
between the series of wails, mourning songs and cries which the 
women of the thathiar brotherhood uttered as they beat their 
breasts, their foreheads and their thighs, or as they sat head 
to head in twos, intoning duets, covered by their head-cloths for 
modesty. The quality of the silences varied, however, from the 
dead silence that had trembled like a shock of electricity after 
Ananta’s death, the hush-hush silence when no one could beaf 
to speak except in whispers, to the uncanny silence when silence 
itself seemed to be listening to silence before being disturbed by 
sighs of regret and broken words of consolation spoken by the 
coppersmiths to each other. They now sat together, around the 
corpse of Ananta, in the shop which had been filled with the 
contagion of his living breath so recently as at noontime. 

As Purun Singh Bhagat alighted from the tonga carriage at 
the foot of the Clock Tower and began to walk up to the Ivory 
Sellers’ Bazar end of Billimaran, he sensed from the looks that 
the shopkeepers gave him that something catastrophic had 
happened in his absence. The bunch of policemen who guarded 
the mouth of the lane looked daggers at him, as though they 
were aching to avenge themselves for some humiliation of their 
own lives on him who was known to be the leader of men and 
who had yet betrayed them at the crucial hour. 

‘So he has come — the poet!’ one of them murmured to 
another. 
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ilonn!' ihe nthrr gruutal 

And t!tn (Hhm undtlrd rnltlly .ifui avrnrd tludr ryes. 

Hin I'Kift ii^ii^irrd thriin diiiikinn thai if* ilwy \vmrio6kb 
fur liiiu and had a iirw w.irraiif, Idr hi^ airrsi thr nnus uf responsi- 
hility i'nr arrrsiin^ him lay nn ihnn. Am! fit* w.ilkft! into tiie 
luiir, lie wan tryim* n* hr ,%% ra^ual as hr iiiitItL hiit Im 
tlmmprd in spiir nf* him. ’ ‘ 

Hr IkuI nut it^nir far wlnai Ijripm tu M’r km ns cjf hillmcn 
ccK'dirs and thrir drmmr uiu’’^ raihrird !u"jilnT at tlunloors 
ofdiflrmtU htmsr.'i, didH-tlnaalrd ainl thni\r and hnhl)lhi|^' 
thr Kiipjiimril raitrrnrsH ijfthuv ulm havr Midtlruly awakened 
from ihr IrthaJipr art'rptaui'r »»f liir intn an au arrorsH of death 
known to thrm thioUi;h Iritnul and pit^vrih to Ik* ,ho nrar'and 
yrt prrsmnrth htrausr of it^ muaiuiy ami '4ram*r kiiorbatthe 
door whru Ira?it rxjiri irtf to lir %o fat aw ax, 

^ Srriiig Kri^mrutH of ihr m.my moiolis of fhrsr prrtplc mum, 
hling Hympatln'dralh whtir tlndi Inpiid r\r*4 id^^tmod and fell, 
while thr rrho<*s of urr|>iMg lamr auo%«* thr Lu«% he stopped 
by a g'roup and ankrd : 

dii'othri'H, wha! has ttapprnrd.** 

VI ftaiiii»i.r Ammt li^im has »i,'»mii!ri! ilir rrlcMlial lieiivtns,’ 
a hillinan «aitL 

‘Killfd tiy linit mofmirr lialkn tn.tth.iriil r*f C hiiiri,/ a hill' 
wtmnm saicL 

* I hry 5iay that Ralia^ fhathiai^ liro’kr thr loai’hinrry up, 
too!* anoihrr hilKvoman naid. ’Ilirv lav ii was worth kikliiol 
ruprrs! laaok foIk?i, ilarkiir,Hs h»i?i lunnr i.i|,ion itir woiki! I'hee 
thiUhhirs !wvf rakrd thrir hrads in fhr 4y !* 

VShuf up! Sanlarji kimws all ahoni ihr ipiariTl brnw 
Muiii Dliardiokyl Clhand ami thr ihaihiaH!* said a hillman, 
prcMumahly thr Inishand of ihr nhirw uh»» !iad ipf*krit of thail* 
lars rawing thrir hr*uh to i!ir sky. 

Jhtrnn^KingliJihagai pimTrilrd. iK'nipird hy iinprrreptlll 
twinges of ronmnriirr. Hr frli rmitili and hii larr glowed wi 
that kindly grade smile whirli wws ilainprd jiriiiianrnfly outk 
bare llalmif Iiw rherks, iifKive ilir greying i^raitf an allogette 
happy smile which immlr look to lir ilir imlex of' a irmpmuwi 
mitwarc ofjmii bin whirli wm rriilly thr rxiiirwiioft of gcKidwil 
born of an inner culm. |ie tried 10 lm:k«in the imprint ofsoaf 
by hardening his checkdionri. tmi he nntld mtly frel a ttwli 
heal gathering beneath the pcupiration un liii rartty tihri! 
wipended beneath quickly infliiting liitip, ati ntipiincw 
knowledge* *Why is nay blood ciingealfd?* lir iwlrd hliirf 
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Suddenly he hastened his steps, flying in a slithering scurrv 
across the greasy uneven surface of Billimaran, restless bSS 
of iroth in his mouth and the stabs of bad conscience mountiS 
into an accusa ion like the beat of the town-crier’s drum- ‘Wh? 
didn 1 1 come back sooner?’ ‘But it was impossible,’ the answe? 
came back. ‘With me trapped in the prison of a promis^nS 
to bleak bail, caged by the laws of the Sarkar!’ . . . Protest 

‘ mouth Omnipotent, Omnipresent 

will of the Sarkar, the Fate against which he himself was wrestling 
Certainly he was not subject to the ancient Fate which had 
possessed the coppersmiths and through the acceptance of which 
they had killed Ananta, the only one of them who had sought 
to defy that particular destiny, but he felt that he himself was 
up against anotter Nemesis, the Fate that throttled freedom and 
?nd deSk ” bj-eathing calmly through its prohibitions 
? A < ,-V' ; responsible for the extinction 

of Ananta s life both because he hated the thought of all those 
high moral qualities which had come to fruition in this thathi'ar 
to be wasted in a quarrel with men whose own essential manhood 
had been m islcd to ends that deformed them. . . . ‘This is the . 
peculiar tragedy today,’ he said in his mind as he went along 
that every hurnan being wants to live, to think, to feel, to be! 
and all the world is ernbroiled in a vast change, a gigantic war 
IS daily pricking the bubble on the surface 
ot the ocean of life, sweeping away pettiness and falsehood and 
yranny through each crisis; and yet, because of the separate 
wills ot separate men, separate groups and separate peoples, 
everyone gets entangled in the whirlpools of the Fates within 
the f ate which encompasses all. And the Revolution is held 
back while many are j ust drowned. And tfie confusion becoming 
worse confounded.’ * “S 


But he felt abashed, thinking like this in the face of the sus- 
pense that spread over the bent faces of men and women outside 
the hovels wreathed in a mist of mourning like the thin smoke 
on burning ghauts of the tank by the cremation ground outside 
Lohgarh gate. 

He slowed down and kept his eyes from meeting anyone 
clses, and reached Ananta’s shop with halting steps, for he 
espied two policemen smoking the hookah as they sat on a bed- 
stead on the platform outside. His own self-conscious hardness 
^as nothing as compared with the callousness of these wardens in 
the face of death. And then he was in full view of the familiar 
dishevelled forms of the coppersmiths, seated by the corpse. 
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In a (lash the unanory ufihr wax iii whirh tliry hat! all sat the 
in the afternnon came tu hinn thr \ortax of thfhr dark feaf 
wild amhitbiw» uneven dntrnnluathais rKifu* to his hraia abov’ 
the sense of the trtiiuni nf their liff% tla* uneasy, dral) and amor- 
phous serret palls of sulleriiut that ehnteu'ed up their existence 
Tltey sreniet! a s«aTy eonipany now, t^peihuy their mouths to 
whisirr the habitual i fall at yotjr teef, Suidarji/ 

Ihirun Simth Iihai‘ai joineil his Imtuls fi^ them and craned 
his ncek forward. 

ile had to Hard.irjid Blnmtt said. 

ilis end hac! come/ Arjint sahL 

ihaiiirr days have passed/ \'iroo, tie* iUaek tMHl\ intoned 
in a sim»:-sini^ pum’itiafed bv siylH* hnal yoti Imve not made 
your peace witit (iod. What wilt tepent.iia r d«» wdieii the birds, 
have wasted the fteUJ. * Amt he stna k his ibivlawd with his 
palm and began to weep, But his hruuse mmtiiH were drowned 
in the shrill ^arscendu of the shouts and « lies with which the 
women in the bydatie Irgan anoiher bout ot' mottrning. ' 

‘C)lu\ Bhai Sikha !’ the policeman on the clatrpai raised his 
warning voice rntirly. 

Ihunm Singh Bhagat tnrneii on his fern and lijoked incompre* 
licnsil;)ly at him. 

awmy, it !s an order that nt» one excejU his rrlaliomand 
friends should fie alhnvetl near the coipsr/ the poliremun said. 

Buntn Singh Bliagat could have H.tiil ftiai he was a friend 
and stayed; insteml he half mrned to go, 

iajok at film before yoti go, Saidaiji/ said Dina Tamer 
Lane, wlto sat !>y Amiiitt/s heath ilave a Lihi look at him.’ 
And he withdrew the sheet whitli rovrrnl Atlanta’s liead. 

Hormr!*--the irinmph of death slunk die port in the fare 
and unnerved him. Ihirtin Singh Ilhagars eyes sraiinecl the 
twkted drawn feaittres of the bihJ waxen image wnifipcd in a 
purple agony amt met Dim/s tear*sit'itirn eyei A tmiwof 
fear andjdty rose to hi» throat amt he bent" his mrl dug eyes 
oyer his joined handi, for he did not want lo look at the? faceof 
hti mend uglied by draih. 

*Janki has l«en asking for you/ Dina saht, raising hw voicea 
little* ‘She is in her rtK>m/ 

^run Singh Bhapii revolved uiirertahily on hi* feet, mam* 
bled a vene^of the Sikh pniyrrdMiok anti wiilnlrinv hurrWIyla 
ctaie the policeman should iiauli liim, And he lirgati m wA 
away towards the Baaar ICaieria,ii end of IMIliiimriiii, Mlmi 
by a chorw of*! fait at f«5i* fwwi the diatliiiiii. 
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He knew that they thought him a gentleman and liked him. 

And now tlicir triumpliant firmness in error seemed to iiEve ffone * 
the egotism with which they had fought against one another 
had yielded, ^ flooding the bridgeless gulfs between them, and 
they sat poised, looking now heavenwards to the trail that 
Ananta s good deeds would blaze for them and now hellwards 
to the flaming misery to which they would have to descend 
again. 

There were two more policemen outside the gates of the 
factory while a few sensation-curious coolies from the pickle 
factory sat on the edge of the well, peering into the empty court- 
yard where the murder and destruction had taken place. 

I he poet reflected that the broken machines, being inanimate, 
had died easily, whereas the man Ananta was really immortal 
from the memories of him that he had left behind in the con- 
sciences of his friends and relations ; that in the long run it was, 
as he had tried to tell the coppersmiths, their manhood and not 
the machines which was of consequence to them. ... He 
wished he had been able to stay among them and console them. 
But the police . . . And perhaps it was better, he felt, that 
they should' discover their belief in themselves on their own 
rather than vow impetuously to do something as a penance for 
the mishap for which they were partly responsible in the heat of 
repentance over the dead body before them. Also, for the 
while, it would be cruel and brutal to breathe one single word 
about the controversy to those whose respect for the dead was a 
rigid convention. 

The twilight was deepening over Billimaran as though -the 
shadows which had played hide-and-seek with the sun all day, 
and which had played havoc with the lives of the coppersmiths, 
had now mingled with the elements and covered the elements in 
a web of sober grey. 

The poet felt easier as he left the dead body further behind 
him, almost as though the finality of death which the corpse 
represented had disappeared, almost as though the sharp stabs 
of Yama’s stare which had assailed him had been beaten back 
by the light in his own eyes, and the momentary fear which the 
purple agony on Ananta’s face inspired had gone out of his 
bones. “One man can die/ he said to refurbish his faith in 
himself, ‘hundreds can die, but life can’t be extinguished in the 
world ^together until the very sun goes cold and the elements 
break uyp. , . And yet the incseapablc feeling dung to him 
that eacTi single man is important, that Ananta was Im friend, 
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ami that with this < tmit'.ith>'s would he a gap in the 

world whirh t'otilil »«*I hi^ iillnl r.isily. . . And as the im- 
personal and |irrsonaI frHings «l.i‘hftl in Idni lie was now 

rrighlcned of incftini' jankl. 

Then' was a hum h of polu riiien seated iiy Bali's shop, so 
Piirttn Singh Hhagal hesitated uneeiiaiids' at the dnorol'tlie 
stairs to Janki’s room. 

'(»o itp, !p» np- ■ ■ • ■''I't' • ' ■ tlwy saitMu .t ehonis, and 
some of them' winked and in.tde leuil si-.n . mk h as the prarureR 
make in the luaiket of love. 

The poet hlnshed with anger and hr wished llie lire in his! 
being rnnld heroine a disetnitoiliril ii>n e ,ind i’,i i and smile thitm. 
Then he eonirolleil himself a»id hi-. ”eni'e, wise l.u e innied with 
a genial smile and. nnitteiiim, the ( Ihiisiian wmds, ‘ Ihey know 

not what they lio,’ asreiided the stall s, 

janki was sitting hy her bed. tro. hriim; with eager fingen, 
an unhe.ilihy llnsh eni ’her fare, wlih h i ir.ited the illusion that 
her eonsnmpilon w.is gone. 

She made oheis.nn e to him In (oinine, iu'i lumts over the 
rroeheting honk and then, without looking up, said; 

“Arc they still there?' 

He miderstouti whom she was relenimt to. .md, nitcldini! 
shamefaeedlv, as though hr weie t. iking on tlir lilamr for the 

mi.stleme.momK ol .ill m.des, s.iid ; 

‘Have they been amt'ning you, Janki sister?' 

‘They think,' .she said, 'iliai now An.uit.t is g.one I will set 
up as Si etimmnii whoir ami open this Imus' to all. And, 
hdiig polieemen, they think they ought to h.ise the fir,st com 
misBtOTi.’ 

And her face heeanie righl ami led-hot and .she eoula not 
speak any more. Then, h.df eovering her tai e with an endol 
her dhoti, she sudtlenly got up ami letreaietl low.uds the alcove. 

This elFort «tf hers ft> enntrol her hilteiness am! to rrtrjat 
toacornercut the knot of control in the poet's natme as nolliiil 
in the lane had done. Tlie ine.ireriaird soiiow welled up ill 
his eyes, the sjdiv,i gathered in hb throat, and the whole otw 
fluid nature slipj>cd across the nn ks of piiin iples .md the aiw 
of ideas, swept over all the langmiKes he spoke ,iml understooii, 
an4 flotided across his checks and hb heanl in hoi .sralding tem 
The man, whose thoughts embraced the whole of life, becatt 
suddenly human; the poet, whotw! mind had lost some of# 
warmth through an abstract love for Trtith, berame the hurosk 
quiet, good man with a dimt and personal love for the poor Mi 
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the wronged ; the free spirit relaxed and he blew his udv dumnUntr 
of a nose and went to the window by which he hfd sS S 
morning like the peasant he was at heart. ^ ™ 

^Haying wiped her tears, Janki returned, her face swollen 

owJ^o'uveS” “ ”• 

own to live, sne asked. If one is only a woman' The 
object of every joke, so weak, so vulnerable! . . . Tust’ think 
what they have been saying about me merely because I had he 
temerity to live with him as his mistress. . i . And now ’ 
She could not go on, for the tears burnt through her cZ. ' ' 
Because his strong arms are withdrawn, they . . oh thev 
want to paw me about and consider me easy game ! > ^ 

Ihe poet cfime over to her and patted her head, almost as 

if he were blessing her. ' as 

‘I know^" "" sister have a good cry,’ he whispered. 

-pedallyfor Life 

words seemed to burn themselves into his 
biain with a fiery apppception of all their meaning, of all the • 
beauty and ugliness of life, of all the contradictions of the strugde 

• • ■ And in a flash Kw 
the deep grooves that were cut in one’s soul by the hardness the 
cruelty of Satan’s hooves, the marks of the beast from wHch 

mthemX^nftr°''"^‘^' V- ' happiness there was 

• • • But the knowledge 
, f seemed to give him a certain calm, the peace to look 

at .Janki, to understand all about the tragedy which had been 
enacted and to be the linguist who could speak of the various 
languages of life quietly, without braggadocio or bluster. 

said. ‘How 

threoSemnatio^'''’ ^ 

I know,’ he said. ‘She has been kept down for ages, a slave 
—especially m our country she has hardly begun to live. . . . 
But nothing m life is irreparable, Janki, and, soon, we will fight 
our way out of the present degradation because we have entered 
in o an irreconcilable conflict with evil and because we are 
ylowly and surely undemaining the very foundations of oppression 

contempt and_ cynicism and smugness and vulgarity. . . .’ 

YOU say this in spite of what has happened today!’ Janki 
said, raising her face, tear-washed and shocked and hurt. 
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trirti tu HiEnrsmts in l^illimanun and the hot 
winch ihal hlrw carriiH! i\mn intiMhr liiarslirn wlinrn the furrows 
eul by evil aiui |,Min \st 2 ‘v u^n sbihriv. Sh tlie lieulthbt seej 
pemhed wiihuut teavluit a tnirr% but Mune smi will take 
rnnt anil flnwrrd 

iiow ran anything tluwrr in fhi% evil Ijjir; ^faiiki said 
bitterly* biinnni!^ inaliriHus, uiurilrnnis }irt»p!a wlna breathe evil, 
chink eA'ih d<» mil!* Itm' nnr in a %hiill ereseendu life 
tlcat nfa womnled bittl wlih h d<rs tea uain tn, !h* timehedby 
a I'lealer. 

llie pciet walketl away tr^an «ivrrvriiMr by !ier passionate 
imlii^naihai and awarr ut' ilir drjii!i ni' iln* wrong she had 
SinfiVrrti. 

^Clrrtainlyd he Hairl, h-»nkinn tnit ui the window anhe polic^ 
men and tin* niixeil «a'o\vil tltai Imnn aioinub bherr h evil here, 
, . . l‘hr pidtee are drunk with pown, the Kaseran with the 
luHl fiir money and the thaihiam ntumied with trar and ignorance 
but men were nr>t burn r\ib a*i the lullown** of VesHuh Mcrf 
nay, to' an say tlaoe in our emnifn' who hrlirwt^ that men earns 
higlirr or a haver rante tin their m bad iireds in die previoa 
life, . * * 'Iliose w'liu say that men air bian evil sister* onlydf 
HO heraiwr they want to avsnsne the puwer to iiile over men it 
order to keep ifirir vhdeni imtineis wiiliiii i tmiiol, ihr highcait 
and hig!'nelas.H people wh»* w.int to jmiitv ilieir inavilfges/ B 
turned to Imik towanh her and, raising Im liaiiil in the gestnr 
of a lilffisiiig* rontimird: ‘Childtiiiif, oblivion Hharefi withfeget 
fulneai a grarr without %v!iieh people would alt go ^raving raai 
in the sireetfi in the fare of sulleriiigv Xteii remain jmiocai 
perhaps too iiinomit, of rviN to rotnr and foigrtiul of the evil 
that have piiMed. But it k ,t% had to brat ^a gnidge always! 
to lose sight of the haihim of' evil. I1ir ibiiig to do k tote 
one's reasorn Him one ran fight evil ^<‘4linly and forgive i 
seeing that lonie good may rmnr uui «if it 

*Bui I feel macl» nitwh era/.y!* slir %Iit irked, i diall go cm 
like the wtirlnwoman in the streets! t rantioi bear it! Itftia 
be pcMsihle for idl ihosr who »;iw him imii dried lo Ir foiiwte 
but . * , I cWl do anything but wrrpd Awl ilir jirnkdof 
in an hysterical fit cif weeping, and tiiiiaiird ; ile h ilead . . 
Oli| he wai such a polik crtaiurr-»iii iiiwdi iiobirr tlian all tli 
louts! He k dead • . • And all iity life Inw nidnl with! 
ffoing, . * . Everyihtei hm eiidril for iiir in hm drath, ( 
Ood, let the mrth open up and swallow iir ! Ciilierwto fi 
will dtttroy me, the vul^rtt who aw litting tlirrr !' 
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Purun Singh Bhagat felt that he had been insensitive in 
preaching to her when what she needed was to be comforted, 
to be consoled. But the rigidity of his intellectual discipline 
kept him aloof, isolated, and he stood shsiking in an agony of 
frustration at the awareness of this peculiar detachment in him- 
self, this iTserve that could not break down and which kept him 
from melting with the affection he felt for this woman. Partly 
he knew it was his love for ideas and partly the shock of the death 
of his wife before he had gone on his travels, which had congealed 
the natural warmth of his heart. ' And he felt shy even as he 
contempkated Janki in a huddle before him and went on burbling 
to himself as if to drown his own embarrassment. 

‘Sad, sad, sad— his going ! The awful thing is that the blow 
should have been struck by his friend !’ 

‘Friend!’ Janki cried. ‘That brute Ralia and all the louts! 

. . . Oh, why did God in heaven not come down and save him 
from the hands of those brutes! Why doesn’t He come down 
and save this land from itself and those policias, the profiteers 
and the Sarkar !’ 

‘They are not louts, sister,’ the poet said, and advancing 
nearer the bedstead and leaning towards her, ‘they are frightened, 
suffei'ing, hopeless men. As I came through the lane and stood 
by the shop I saw how simple and really kind they were in their 
togetherness. It is no use invoking God to come and destroy them 
or rescue them, but we must forgive them and try to understand 
them. I too feel angiy with them and with those who instigated 
thein to do all this ; there is more blame attached to the buffoons 
who incited them than to the thathiars. There are many inciters 
in our country who are pastmasters at the art of directing the 
simple folk into cheap heroism, till the misplaced energy of the 
poor begins to seem more disgusting than the wickedness of the 
deceivers and mischief-mongers. But the only cure for this is 
to make the men think twice before asking them to lay down 
their lives for a mere gesture, to encourage them rather to become 
men, to recognize the dignity of their manhood as against the 
blind, brutal acts which only feed their own or their leaders’ 
insensate love of glory.’ 

‘How will they learn, Sardarji? When will they learn? . . . 
Sermons won’t teach them!’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ the poet said, summing up all the 
humility in his nature to see that he too had mistaken words for 
action, ‘Yes, perhaps you are right. Because men don’t really 
learn from speeches as much as they learn from examples. 
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I'rrhaps ihc litr Aiianta 1 mv,m ihr v.a\_ he cemducted his 
lifr pndiahly hwn a i*rrafrr exaiujilr far tl in a than any 
w'unlH hr fnald ha^r ^iH^krra U'li\\ tlirv inav t^ven recall thl 
wise ihiayH he said t«» thtaii rmw that hr dead. Fnr what can 
he iiinre [lerMiasivr llieri ihr ilr.iih ui a in. in wln^ wan so sincere 
in his htve ini thnn, Inval and drvMfrd lu •dirni .ind vet so free!’ 

lliuse wuids serinrd a* eior.^dr Jenild a htl!f\ 1‘hat a wise 
man like the jeri ihmiithi her lM\r! i umdiv a person coin^ 
irtwated hei Im Si»mr r:vfrMi fm hn Ihss, site wiped her tears 

anti nmmhlfHt : 

df lii?i tieaih inakrH a liiife i.hlfrtrii» r, prihapH If may have 
been Wiitih while. . . . flnid . . - I knnu daMlnidt think so. 

, Nhit ttie jinhee* ond tlie h»:nntle’,N nM‘»%ipH nf ilie world!’ 
11ie frniihle isulalhm whh It had luadr him ‘.fatal away put 
nf rrspcTl fur her iniei hi'Mkr d»mu and la- t ainr ,nid sat down 
hy her un the etlye r»t' tie- htal pira aHMii<J\ , in the tlark^ ani 
paitfcl her heat! e\et' ermU , ^*it;*ihinKl> ■ 

Ahni mm ma hr afraid,. Jaiiki/ lie %aid, 'V*»u are Ho sf mible 
ami have snrh eiit^ *^‘i' ma.lr"r^iatidnop \\ hai a nreat thing it 
mmlil hr if wnnien like vmii wlin p»ri^rvi .Ma li eihs of sincerity 
ami ip'aee give vonrH-rlf tn Wat/n deviahm, in wi irking for 
ntherst!’ 

it k siH'ti a .Hlimi lifr tlwi I have lirrii slic sighed, 

am! the tftirs welled into her eves again, 

‘All sturies mil in deailu Jauki/ ifie |iiari %aid. ‘Bni, child* 
Hng» even ifrme in given a deat hie, ii lirr'oiiir's if itii 

gnardeci irltWdy* Un the niher hand, think nf ijir IrantyAk 
rirhne»s ami the jny fd living wiifi mlirm, *4 Indpiiig fiihm— ' 
‘HinM* whi eiimleinn me la !»r a wh**ie 
‘llierr ftrr evils higger than ^tnjml imna,l 1 uiideifiiwttfm/k 
cut in ifupatiendyi *.h there h a lifr iviihoin ir.tr. ( Inr tky men 
will iifiderstand ilial there aie many whHir% who haw the hearts 
nf siiinw and many rrspeeiiiltle projilr whm ltvr?i are piitiil 
with hyji«M'*rb)% One day men will lirgin n* iindersfasul »indM! 
judge eacli other thimiglt r*invriiiiotH and t ipImiiw aii«l rolft 
*It k such a huge thing# life iimh itt a way, v* liiiig. Amt tlej 
will be gocKl in it yei> tirfurr the raiih rnld '"and W 

, . t If only men wiiiild tmdrmaiitl iliai ilirre ^aie m tiitt 
different pcopfe in ihr world* rarti ilrikinil a dpfferriit cw 
and that the whole of life dors make m»iiie of a wtti 
it k» so far, a rather mA wntd 

He paused 'b«amie he felt iliai lie wai bring cruel t§J» 
with hit abstrwtimii. Ami he w^rnl on ritbbing tier Ibitliw 
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‘ VVhat do you want me to do?’ she said suddenly, with a brave 
assertion of her face, though large tears stood in her grey-green 

The poet hesitated for a moment. Then he lifted her chin 

!Sd • searchingly into her eyes, as though testing her, and 

■ among the thathiars, Janld 
sister. You will become one of them. And you will try to aet 
to know them f or no curtain of fear and suspicion should 
divide those who have the flame of understanding from those 
who die in (he dark. And though Ananta is dead, and we will 
have to go and cremate his body tomorrow, the spirit of his 
comradeslin) will survive arnong us. ... And as nothing that 
springs Iron) (jllort and anguish and pain can ever be destroyed 
so nothing inust divide those who are left behind to share a 
common sulliM ing And the ocean of life will rage again. The 
tides of love will flow and wipe out the waves of hatred, or if 
they cannot sweep aside hatred, they will let the evil people 
drown in the whirliiools created by their own devilish intrigues, 
while others will have learnt to swim and to ride the stormsf’ 

^ generous to people,’ she said sceptically. 

JNo. I know that even when the flood of love sweeps across 
the ocean, there will be enough of the old life left, festering and 
poisoning the new life, and that there will never be a complete 
sweep of all the rubbish. . . . But what matters is that life 
makes a fre.sh start with every great change and overturning. 
And those who have lost fiiith and been degraded, disfigured and 
mutilated, become aware of their manhood, and rise to the full 
heights <)f their dignity, become men and learn to stand erect 
with their turbans on their heads. At the moment we are so 
ctegruded that wc could all learn to live a simple and more 
truthful h(e with other people. ... So the thing to do is to 
bring about the change. . . .’ 

‘Will they not mock at me for wanting to practise bhakti and ' 
devotion.-” Janki said. 

‘Perhaps they will,’ the poet said. 

‘After tomorrow, then, I will come and live at the bunga of 

Sant Hannam Das,’ she said boldly. 

MAI hesitated and tbeti warmed to the idea and said: 

We will look after you there. And when you get a little better, 
then you can organize the women comrades who come there.’ 

■ Of course the people will say— -Janki has taken a lover even 
before the ashes of her last one are hardly cold. . . 
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‘Onr twji t(i ukr risks.' hr vutl. lisiut- li,.m the Iwd 
iniijftlly, 'itt onirr (n prrpiirr hu thr irsi Juthmarv life n 
is the rmjy w.iy ii) svhiih we sh.ill Ir.irn i.i t.Nhiuc h'cw mVn * 

WUItWII.' 

*A<i».»!‘ slit' sit,;li»-i|, .iii«i sat .sjjrllln.imii iu ii.-j iiwn wordif 
a niuntnjt. 

^Ati rvriHiiK rr.rtv taurtl iiis l.r.t lurv.ai;.- uf dtiom befor 
ilyitiK iusay f'u.m ilir uhhImss mI! mifaiir the luuiu, and sntJ 

wheir <lrci) in tlir Kr<«'vr.s nt a jM.nli ilir (lin.cuiis nKicci in 
rcwm.im luiin. 1 hr li.iiknr-.s sjnra.l .uni . .Idiinatfd tlu'emni 
sparr n(’ flsr tnuin sn that muK i!ic hulk mI ihr hni was visi|)l{ 
iVrsritily J.mki «»>! u|» att.l Ik tin- kruisrur oil lamp’nm'l tk 
nulianrr Kiatinally sjnrad to ra4 h n..ok ami i ..ukt til thrrmr 
and disprllnl dir siiatitms 

‘Cuinr," thr piri said, 'Wr tmia I'u u* mir hruilwrs at ili 

Oh» Ill|‘ tirMii uilt b.rr,il- Jaiiki 4S sljr pill UllhfthcaJ 
cliith iiiid rf*»iy A-iini ihr ir4i‘% uf*l!r‘il into lift 

I ,lir. itir u,| liii |ii»t|riijvr itnii iirouni 

her aiui, tit litr diin Ird hf? away. 
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